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Turkey visit 

PRESIDENT Hosni Mu- ■ 
barak is expected to arrive 
in Ankara today to bold 
talks with Turkey's Pres- 
ident Suleiman Demeriei 
and Prime Minister Nec- 
mettin Erbakan on Turkey’s 
military agreement with Is- 
rael. 

Mubarak is the first Arab 
leader to visit die country 
since Turkey’s first Islamist 
Prime Minister Erbakan’s 
government took office last 
Monday. 

Meanwhile, Foreign Min- 
ister Tansu Ciller, Er- 
bakan's coalition partner 
and head of the True Path 
Party, insisted yesterday on 
Turkey’s “complete respect 
for its bindin g milita ry 
agreement with Israel.” 

Yes to Ghali 

FOREIGN Minister Amr 
Moussa praised the una- 
nimity with which African 
leaders attending the Organ- 
isation of African Unity 
summit in Yaotmd&, Came- 
roon voiced support on . 
Tuesday for UN Secretary- 
General Boutros Boutros- 
Ghali to hold a second term. 

Moussa also stated that 
Egypt had refused a call for 
an early African endorse- 
ment of the accord harming 
chemical weapons across 
Africa because it believed 
the accord deserved more 
study first (seep. 6) 

Price protest 

HUNDREDS of university 
students poured onto die 
streets of dm Sudanese cap- 
ital, Khartoum, on Tuesday 
in protest of recent price 
hikes repented the Middle 
East News Agency. There 
were, however, no reports 
ofinjuries as police allowed 
demonstrators past the gates 1 ' 
of Nileen University. 

Earlier in June, the gov- 
ernment announced major 
hikes in the prices of gas- 
oline and electricity. The 
Federation of Sudanese 
Workers warned of dire 
consequences unless wages 
were increased, (seep.3) 

Hijack trial 

THE STATE Security 
Court yesterday opened die 
trial of four persons, in- 
cluding two juveniles, 
charged with hijacking an 
EgyptAir flight to Libya 
four months ago, reports 
Kira led Dawoud. 

Mohzxned Selim, 44, his 
son, Khaled, 17, and his 
nephew, Ahmed Hussein 
Selim, 16, were charged 
with the hijacking die flight 
en route from Luxor to Cai- 
ro and forcing its pilot to 
change route to Libya. The 
plane was carrying nearly 
ISO foreign tourists. The 
fourth defendant, AbdeF 
Wahab Abdel-Karim, was 
charged with providing die 
first defendant with ex- 
plosives which he used to 
threaten the pilot 

All four defendants, when 
asked by the judge, denied 
the charges, and the dder- 
Selim’s lawyer requested 
that his client be r efer re d to 
a psychiatrist to ascertain 
that be was indeed re- 
sponsible for his actions. 
Selim, from behind bars, 
however, told re po rters that 
he was not sorry for what 
he did, “became it is the 
duty of each Muslim to 
protest both Israel's meas- 
ures against the Palestinians 
and conferences like that 
held in Storm 0-Sheikh.” 

Proceedings will resume 
on 13 July. 
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Back seat for peace 

As Clinton softly cautioned, Netanyahu’s statements in Washington were no less extremist than his campaign rhetoric, reports Hoda Tawfik from the US capital 


The first meeting between US President Bill Clinton and 
Israel's new Prime Minister Binyamin Netanyahu felled 
to do anything for the peace process in the Middle East, 
but succeeded in affirming the “strategic ties” between 
the US and Israel. 

The joint press conference of the two heads of state on 
Tuesday came as a blow to Arab and Palestinian lead- 
da, as well as to the peace camp inside Israel. Ne- 
tanyahu, offering the Arabs nothing but “peace”, de- 
manded that Arab parties to the peace process defend 
Israel's security against terrorism, and Clinton, taking 
his cue from the Likud die-hard, affirmed “the in- 
divisible link” between peace and security. 

hr the first reaction to the press conference, Pal- 
estinian leaders said that Netanyahu's display of intran- 
sigence in Washington, and the failure of the US ad- 
ministration to extract a renewed Israeli c ommi tment to 
the Madrid land-fbr-peace formula, was driving the 
peace process into its death throes. Palestinian National 
Authority (PNA) Justice Minister Freah Abu Meddein 
warned that “Israel's public relations exercise (in Wash- 
ington] was plunging the region into violence.” The US 
had brought no pressure to bear on Netanyahu, he said. 


which made the sought-after meeting between PNA 
President Yasser Arafat and the Israeli prime minister 
futile. An equally despondent minister of local govern- 
ment, Saeb Erakat, said “peace is slipping through our 
fingers tike sand.” 

Meanwhile, Palestinians protesting Netanyahu’s fail- 
ure to set a date for the pullout of Israeli troops from 
Hebron, clashed for several hours with Israeli soldiers 
in Hebron yesterday and triggered an explosive device 
near an army checkpoint in scenes reminiscent of the 
1987-93 Palestinian Intifada against Israeli occupation. 

Arab League Secretary-General Esmat Abdel- 
Megttid, for his part, warned that Netanyahu was “play- 
ing with foe, from which be would be the first to burn”. 
Addressing members of the New York-based Council of 
Foreign Relations, Abdel-Meguid said that Arabs must 
insist on the return of every inch of Arab land occupied 
in June 1967, including the Syrian Golan Heights, the 
Gaza Strip and the West Bank, including East Jerusalem 

In the joint press conference, Netanyahu openly 
flaunted his reluctance to agree to the bare minimum of 
what the Arabs, and even the US administration up until 
the Israeli elections last May, had beld as prerequisites 


of the peace process. Conceding nothing on the Golan, 
he said that President Assad “should stop terrorist activ- 
ities in southern Lebanon” before he could talk peace 
with him, “without prior pre-conditions”. 

Netanyahu was evasive on the issues of holding an 
early meeting with Palestinian leader Yasser Arafat, or 
fulfilling the previous government’s pledge of an army 
pullout from most of Hebron in the West Bank. 

The Likud prune minister was at his most brazen on 
the settlements issue, however. “Under the Rabin-Peres 
government during the last four years, the population of 
Jews in the areas of Judea, Samaria and Gaza grew by 
SO per cent — five, zero. I assume that no one here is 
expecting us to do less than the Labour government on 
this point,” he said, adding that he did not “preclude 
new settlements”. 

These words forced a mild caution from Clinton. “We 
know that the settlement issue can become a contentious 
one, can become a problem, and has to be handled with 
great care,” the American president exhorted softly. 

Throughout the press conference. Clinton appeared 
both conciliatory and desperate. Only once did be ex- 
press concern over the future of the Middle East peace 


process. “1 think we’re going to have necessarily a pe- 
riod of adjustment, and those of us who care about it 
need to try to minim ise the negative and maximise the 
positive and get through it as well as possible,” he 
said. 

Trying to ease Netanyahu’s “security concerns”, Clin- 
ton announced that a joint US-Israeli counter-terrorism 
group will bold a meeting later this month; and that the 
US will begin providing Israel with early warning in- 
telligence against potential missile attacks. US officials 
said the programme entails supplying Israel with 24- 
bour real time satellite data of the kind Israel was re- 
ceiving during die Gulf War in 1991 . 

The US president, nevertheless, reiterated the main 
lines of the pre-Netanyahu American peace strategy in 
the Middle East. “I told the [Israeli] prime minister it 
was very important that there be a reaffirmation of foe 
commi tmenf^hat Israel has made in Oslo, and there 
should be an attempt to continue the comprehensive 
peace process, that it is essential to keep working with 
the Palestinians; there should be an attempt to re- 
engage Syria, and to work on the problem of Leb- 
anon,” said Clinton. ( see p.5 ) 


The cost 
of arrogance 

SHOLAMTT Aloni, former Israeli minister of science and educa- 
tion and former leader of the Meretz Party, warned yesterday that 
Netanyahu’s arrogant colonial policies are a threat to the existence 
of the state of Israel. In a telephone interview, Aloni told Yehia 
Ghanem that “Israel is the only country left in the world that in- 
sists on remaining a col onial slate — one that has usurped (he land 
and rights of another people and continues to subject them to op- 
pression,” said Aloni. 

This colonial policy must end, she said, otherwise Israeli Prime 
Minister Binyamin Netanyahu will isolate Israel once agon within the 
international community and alienate h from the Arab world. “The ex- 
istence of the state of Israel will be jeopardised by Netanyahu's pol- 
icies,” she added. 

Aloni said that foe has pressed upon Netanyahu the need for Israel 
to return the Golan Heights to Syria. “The quicker we give the Golan 
Heights back to Syria, the sooner our political and moral losses in Is- 
rael will be alleviate” she explained. 

Asked for her predictions about the region's future if Netanyahu 
persists with his current policy, Aloni responded, “Netanyahu Ins to 
choose between his arrogance and btnldmg healthy relations with the 
Arabs — and (he first step toward this is to restore their usurped rights 
to them.” She suspects, however, that Netanyahu will find it too dif- 
ficult tn relinquish jns arrogance and obstinacy. _ . . _ . 

“The only remaining hope is that world powers will bring pressure 
to bear on Netanyahu and that he will feel the sting of economic pres- 
sures,” foe said. She further urged US President Bill Clinton to use 
strong persuasive measures on Netanyahu and encourage him tn con- 
tinue the peace process on the basis of tbe'land-fcr-peaoe” formula. 

To Aloni and many other Israelis, Netanyahu is an “enigma”. “With 
Netanyahu, personal ambitions come before national considerations. I 
hope that this does not lead to foe destruction of Israel,” she said. 

For some time now, she continued, Israeli society las been drifting 
more and more towards extremism: “It is now a society rife with sharp 
divisions and I hope dial the liberal parties such as the Labour Party 
and Meretz will Dot stand idly by, watching the grave consequences.” 

Aloni did not rule out foe possibility foot Netanyahu would discuss 
with Clinton a plan for a unilateral Israeli withdrawal from the south 
of Lebanon. However, foe believes that Netanyahu might be inter- 
ested in such a plan not so much because he wants to dnve a wedge 
between foe Syrians and the Lebanese, as some allege, but primarily 
because of the heavy losses which the Lebanese resistance has in- 
flicted upon the Israeli occupation forces. 



A BREATH of fresh air may be heading towards Cairo from Europe. An almost week-long heatwave has driven thousands to the beaches, Nile banks, and even 
to fountains in the city's squares. Temperatures, which have soared up to 40C in Cairo, are expected to record a noticeable decrease, starting today. According to 
the Meteorological Authority, humidity is also set to drop 50 per cent Temperatures are expected to be no higher than 34C in Cairo, with a pleasant 29C on the 
northern coast at Alexandria. But not for long. By Monday, another heatwave is likely to hit 


Rights put in question 
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An attack by a law professor on the rulings of the Supreme Constitutional Court has 
caused consternation in legal and political circles. Mona El-Nahhas investigates 


Is May, Mustafa Abu Zeid, a former so- 
cialist prosecutor-general, justice minister 
and currently a professor of Constitutional 
Law posed a question to his students in an 
e xaminati on at Alexandria University. He 
asked them to prove that the Constitutional 
Court does not respect foe law and die 
constit uti on. Hie question also said that hs 
r ulin gs are based mare on “whim” than 
strictly legal grounds. 

His question has caused an uproar in le- 
gal circles. Legal experts view it as be- 
yond foe bounds of authorised academic 
research, and ascribe personal motivations 
to Abu Zeid’s attack. The unrversrty’s fa- 
culty council has condemned his attitude, 
while foe court's chief justice refused to 
comment on the grounds that foe court’s 
legal integrity is bey raid question and so 
foe issue is unworthy of attention. 

Abu Zeid was foe first socialist pros- 
ecutor general in Egypt, a post created by 
foe late President Anwar Ei-Sadat for the 
purpose of putting on trial a large number 
of top state figures of the Nasser regime. 
The arrest of these figures on 15 May 
1971, and their prosecution a tittle later be- 
fore a special court was given tire name of 
“The Corrective Revolution” by Sadat 

Abu Zeid, in his capacity as foe first 
bolder of foe post of sotiansi prosecutor- 
general, was charged with' trying these 
‘ dissidents ’ for a number of offenses 
reaching high treason. Later, Abu Zeid 
was appointed minister of justice. 

In an article published tn Al-Ahram on 
1 7 June, he persisted in iris hostile position 
towards the court He cited the example of 
a court ruling issued in 1990, declaring a 
1986 parli am entar y electoral law un- 
constitutional- The court also ruled that, 
from tire moment its judgement is pub- 
lished in foe official journal, all sub- 
sequent acts of tiie People’s Assembly 
would become legally null and void. Pres- 
ident Hosni Mubarak responded by issuing 
a presidential decree dissolving tire Peo- 
ple’s Assembly, elected in 1987. . . 

In this way, Abu Zeid argued in the ar- 
ticle, the court gave a retroactive effect to 
its ruling.. He pointed out that according to 
foe law arid the constitution, such ruling 
should have takes an immediate effect. In 

other words, tire ruling should not have 
been applied to foe standing Assembly but 


to foe election of future assemblies. Abu 
Zeid concluded that the court had violated 
the constitution it is supposed to safe- 
guard. 

Immediately following foe Alexandria 
law school examinations, members of foe 
feculty council soaght to disassociate 
themselves from Abu Zeid, saying in a 
statement that Abu Zeid's question, put in 
such a manner, in no way represented the 
faculty’s attitude regarding the court The 
faculty council also sent a letter to tire 
court's Chief Justice A wad El-Morr to ex- 
press its appreciation of tire prominent role 
foe court plays in upholding constitutional 
principles. 

However, the controversy did not end 
there. Abu Zeid’s question caught foe eye 
of Shawqi El-Sayed, a member of the Shu- 
ra Council. On 13 June, El-Sayed in- 
framed foe prosecutor-general of foe 
“crime Abu Zeid has committed against 
tire court”. Prosecution investigations into 
foe case began earlier this week. 

In reaction, Abu Zeid filed a lawsuit 
against El-Sayed, accusing him of libel 
and ifaMiviing LF- 500,000 compensation. 
El-Sayed then filed a LEI million counter 
lawsuit against Abu Zeid. “Academic crit- 
icism has nothing to do with the usage of 
vulgar and indecent expressions,” El- 
Sayed said. 

Mergham Khairi, professor of constitu- 
tional law at Ain ythamc University backed 
Abu Zeid in his right to express his opin- 
ion. However, he had reservations about 
iris approach. “Everyone has foe right to 
adopt whatever opinion he likes," he said. 
“But tire problem is that Abu Zeid at- 
tempted to impose his opinion, using an 
aggr essive style and improper words to de- 
fend his views ” 

According to Khairi, legal texts are flex- 
ible, and should not be interpreted word 

for word. “The law said that rulings of the 

Supreme Constitutional Court should take 
’immediate effect’. However, jurists 


of foe Constitutional Court should be ap- 
plied retroactively. These rulings, the 
court said, were not limited to cases that 
Fell under the c riminal law. The ex- 
planatory note attached to the law cov- 
ering the Supreme Constitutional Court 
was of the same opinion.” 

Khairi believes that dissolving foe Peo- 
ple’s Assembly was a logical step in view 
of foe feet that it bad been elected by 
mams of an unconstitutional law. The 
court, Khairi added, had only ruled that 
the parliamentary election law was un- 
constitutional, and the decision to dissolve 
the Assembly was implemented by pres- 
idential decree. The court sustained the va- 
lidity of all the laws which were passed by 
foe People's Assembly until the date of its 
dissolution, and this is a point in its fa- 
vour, Khairi said. 

Legal sources attribute Abu Zeid’s at- 
tack on the court to personal motivations. 
In 1988, Abu Zeid filed a lawsuit against 
Kama! Khaled. a former independent 
member of the People's Assembly, claim- 
ing that Khaled had made allegations 
which damaged his reputation in his book 
Nasser 's and Sadat's Men. Abu Zeid 
claimed LE500,000 compensation. Khaled 
felled to submit evidence proving the ac- 
curacy of tire facts in his book within the 
statutory five days. According to the pro- 
visions of Article 123 of the Criminal Pro- 
cedures Law. Khaled thereby lost his right 
to present evidence. 

Khaled that contested the constitu- 
tionality of Article 123, and in 1993 the 
Constitutional Court ruled that the article 
in question wss unconstitutional. It is 

since this date, foe sources say, Abu Zeid 
began to attack the Constitutional Court 
after years of praise, describing its rulings 
as: “judicial treasure”. Khaled linked Abu 
Zeid's latest attack on foe Constitutional 
Court to foe current parliamentary cam- 
paign which is attempting to undermine its 
role. 


agreed that tire non- 
application of un- 
constitutional laws should 
begin from tire moment 
those laws are issued,” 
said Khairi. “In 1984, the 
Supreme Administrative 
Court decided that rulings 



Next week: 

Tho first hi 
a series of articles by 
Councillor AWAO EL-MORR, 
Chief justice of the Sup- 
reme Constitutional Court 
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Who rules 


on electoral 


integrity? 


Who should have the final word on disputed election results: the 
Court of Cassation or the People’s Assembly? This long-running 
debate was renewed this week as parliament began reviewing 
court rulings on election appeals. Gamal Essam El-Din attended 


Opposition parties are full of praise for the on- 
going work of the Court of Cassation, which so 
far. has invalidated the results of the November 
1 995 general elections in 78 constituencies. MPs 
for these constituencies include government min- 
isters and other prominent figures in the ruling 
National Democratic Party |NDPh But opposi- 
tion parties are pessimistic about the prospect that 
ilw rulings will lead to fresh elections or a change 
in the composition of the current People's As- 
sembly. 

According to Article 93 of Egypt's constitution, 
appeals tiled against election results should be 
presented first to the People's Assembly. The As- 
sembly then refers them to the Court of Cassation 
tor investigation. The court's rulings are sub- 
mitted to parliament and to win final approval 
they must be endorsed by a two-thirds majority of 
the Assembly 's 454 members. 

Opposition parties charge that the NDP has tra- 
ditionally taken advantage of its majority in par- 
liament to reject Court of Cassation rulings, and 
thus prcv ent the loss of NDP seats. 

Following the WS7 and 1990 elections, parlia- 
ment rejected nearly all rulings of the Court of 
Cassation. The same was expected this year, par- 
ticularly considering the unprecedented number 
of appeals filed by candidates who did not make it 
tu parliament 

In 1987. the court received 200 appeals and 
ruled that the membership of 7S deputies, mostly 
NDP members, were invalid. In 1990, there were 
2K> appeals, and the court ruled in favour of only 
40. This year. 950 appeals were filed; the court 
has so tar issued rulings on 193 of them. It ruled 
that voting had been rigged in 78 constituencies, 
and rejected 1 1 5 other appeals. 

In its meeting this week, the People’s As- 
sembly's Legislative and Constitutional Com- 
mittee began reviewing the Court of Cassation re- 
ports. Committee members approved die court's 
rejection of 45 appeals, but turned down five oth- 
er reports in w hich the court said results were 
rigged. 

Ibrahim El-Nimiki. NDP member and deputy 
chairman of the Legislative and Constitutional 
Committee, denied the opposition parties' charg- 
es. The court and parliament, he suggested, might 
have different ways of judging the matter and 
gra\ ity of the v iolations in terms of their influence 
on the final result. 

El-Nimiki toldAl-Ahram Wlvtfrthat .Article 93 
made it clear that it was parliament members who 
have the right to give a final word on appeals pre- 
sented against elections results and not the Cassa- 
tion Court "But the difference in the judgment 
between the parliament and the Cassation Court 
arise from the tact that the Court adopts different 
criteria in judging whether elections were rigged 
in a certain constituency or not," said Et-Nimlki. 

“For example, the Court considers that the fail- 
ure of polling officers in auxiliary stations to sign 


the final report on the voting process is an in- 
dication that voting was rigged. But the Assembly 


dication that voting was rigged. But the Assembly- 
does not see this failure grave enough to consider 


does not see this failure grave enough to consider 
that rigging took place." he added. 

According to El-Nimiki. the Assembly based its 
rejection of appeals on the principle that one or 
two mistakes in the voting process should not lead 
to cancel ling the whole result 
However, the difference between the Assembly 
and the Court of Cassation not only revolved on 
the criteria each adopted as to whether or not rig- 
ging occurred, but it also extended to interpreting 
thclext of Article 93 itself. 

Councillor Yehia El-Rifa'i. a former head of the 
Judges Club, said that die fact that Article 93 
gives the Assembly the final say on the Cassation 


Court's reports on election contests should not be 
used as an excuse to consistently reject the re- 
ports. Rifa’i said the constitution entrusted die 
Court of Cassation with investigating elections 
because it is a neutral body that has the experience 
and legal authority to judge the voting process. 
“However, the Assembly usually ignores this 
fact, insisting on rejecting the Court’s reports on 
the grounds that they are not convincing enough 
to decide that elections were rigged,’' said El- 
Rifa'i. 

He called tor Article 93 to be amended, giving 
the Cassation Court the final say on election con- 
tests. 

El-Niraiki agrees with ELRi&'i's suggestion, 
“to put on end to the criticism levelled against the 
Assembly because of this article." However, El- 
Nimiki added, the amendment of Article 93 would 
entail an amendment of the constitution, some- 
thing which would be difficult at present because 
it has been ruled out by the political leadership. 

Shawki El-Sayed. a councillor at the Court of 
Cassation, contends that before the July 1952 
Revolution, members of the then House of Repre- 
sentatives and Senate unanimously decided, m a 
joint meeting in 195 1. to entrust the Court of Cas- 
sation with investigating the conduct of elections 
and ruling on their integrity. “The Assembly 
should follow this procedure again to solve the 
dispute over Article 93," said El-Sayed. 

In is rulings this year, the Cassation Court 
found that ballots had been rigged in a variety of 
ways. Among the most popular were the reg- 
istering of the same names more than once on vot- 
ing lists, voting on behalf of the dead and im- 
migrants whose names had not been removed 
from the voting lists, preventing candidates' rep- 
resentatives from monitoring the voting process 
in palling stations, and the failure of a large num- 
ber of chairmen of auxiliary polling stations to 
sign the report on the voting process. 

The constituencies in which the Court of Cassa- 
tion said elections had been rigged included those 
in which Minister of Social Affairs AmaJ Othman 
and Minister of Youth and Sports Abdel- Moneim 
Emara had stood against Islamist candidates. Oth- 
er constituencies included: Menouf (in Me- 
noufiya Govemoratel, where the previous As- 
sembly's millionaire deputy Ibrahim Kamel stood 
against Hilmi El-Rabie; Darb Negm (Sharqiya 
Govemoiale) where Fikri Mohamed Sadek stood 
against Mustafa Kamel El-Said, a former econ- 
omy minister and chairman of the Assembly's Ec- 
onomic Committee; Abu Hammad (Sharqiya 
G overnorate) where Fakhri Et-Azazi contested 
against Ahmed Abaza whose parliamentary im- 
munity w as lifted by the Assembly last January as 
a result of his alleged involvement in the burning 
of a number of ballot boxes; Korn Ombo (Aswan 
Govemoratel where Mokhtar Gomaa. a former 
MP from the leftist-oriented Tagammu Party, was 
in competition with Mohamed El-Masri; and Ha- 
day ek El-Kobba (East Cairo) where Ahmed Zei- 
neddin. an independent candidate, stood against 
Mohamed Shaaban a member of the Tagammu 
Party. 

The court ruling in favour of Zeineddin against 
Tagammu ’s candidates confirmed reports by in- 
dependent elections monitoring groups that rig- 
ging was not limited to the NDP only, although it 
was responsible for most iL 
Topping the list of 1 15 cases rejected by the 
Court of Cassation was that of Mohamed Sarhan 
against Khaled Mohieddin. leader of the Ta- 
gammu Party, in Kafir Shukr (Qalyubiya Govem- 
oraie) and another by former MP Mohamed El- 
Badrashini a gainst Mohamed Abdel-Rahman in 
Ghorbal (Alexandria). 



WHILE inaugurating a natural gas field in Port 
Found on Sunday, President Hosni Mubarak said that 
steps to expand the use of natural gas as an environ- 
mental ly-fn end I y source of fuel should be hastened, 
reports Nevine KhaliL “More cars and buses should 
run on natural gas,” he said, “to reduce toxic emis- 
sions, especially that the price of natural gas is low 
and its supplies are plentiful in Egypt" 

After visiting the new natural gas field, Mubarak 
inaugurated El-Maghara coal mine in North Sinai, 
which has a production capacity of 1 80 tons per year, 
worth $6 million- It is estimated that the mine’s pro- 


Increasing energy 


duction will increase over the next four years to 
reach 600 tons. 

Mubarak was joined on his tour of Port Said and 
Sinai by several ministers and officials including 
Prime Minister Kamal El-Ganzouri, Defence Min- 
ister Hussein Tantawi, Oil Minister Hamdi El-Banbi, 
Minister of Energy Maher Abaza, Minister of In- 
dustry Suleiman Reda and Minister of Information 
Safwat El-Sherif. 

El-Banbi stressed that Egypt's credibility on the oil 
market encourages foreign investment in this field 


He said Egypt offers excellent privileges and in- 
centives for international oil exploration companies. 
Investments by companies looking for oil and natural 
gas leached $230 million for 1995% He said that 
there were six new oil and natural gas fields on the 
Mediterranean. 

El-Banbi added that according to studies, world 
consumption of oil resources and natural gas is 3 bil- 
lion tons and l.S billion tons per year, respectively, 
and the world's known reserves of oil are enough for 
another 46 years of consumption, while that of nat- 
ural gas is 59 years. 


Name play angers Israelis 


The Israeli ambassador is taking Al-Ahrar newspaper to court for calling his prime 
minister names. Omayma Abdei-Latif investigates 


With some three weeks before 
Israeli Prime Minister Bi- 
□yamin Netanyahu embarks on 
a visit to Egypt, Israeli Am- 
bassador to Cairo David Sultan 
is suing the Liberal Party news- 
paper Al-Ahrar fin- libelling the 
new prune minister. According 
to Sultan, the newspaper's con- 
stant references to Netanyahu 
as Neten Yahu , which could be 
read in Arabic as meaning 'rot- 
ten Yahu', amounts to “re- 
peatedly bolding the Israeli 
prime minister in contempt.** 

Sultan's move is seen as an 
attempt to put the brakes on a 
press campaign against Ne- 
tanyahu; Egyptian newspapers 
have continued to maintain a 
hostile attitude to the new pre- 
mier. 

“ Al-Ahrar is an opposition 
newspaper and it’s playing 
with words to create a hostile 
public opinion," said Israeli 
press attach^ Lior Ben Dor. 
While Ben Dor denied that the 
embassy was considering legal 
action against Al-Ahrar , Am- 
bassador Sultan, speaking to 
the BBC earlier this week, con- 
firmed that he was “determined 
to take legal action against the 


newspaper. 

Before the newly-elected 
prime minister took office, nei- 
ther Egyptian nor Israeli of- 
ficials wanted to rock the boat 
of bilateral relations. Ac- 
cording to observers, once Ne- 
tanyahu's hardline policies 
were made public, Egyptian 
officials were even more de- 
termined to maintain relations 
at their existing lukewarm lev- 
el. 

But the Egyptian press re- 
fused to play balL Newspapers 
opened fire on Netanyahu's 
right-wing policies which, they 
said, endangered the peace 
process and exposed the ugly 
face of Israel’s extremism. Ed- 
itorials said that Netanyahu's 
policies proved that Israel had 
not abandoned its schemes for 
hegemony in the Middle East 
and would bring the region to 
the verge of a new war. 

Al-Ahrar, Al-Wafd and Al- 
Akhbar all described Ne- 
tanyahu as an instigator of ter- 
rorist acts in die region. Some 
press reports went as far as de- 
scribing bis government as a 
war government 

An Al-Ahram editorial said 


that Netanyahu had revealed 
his true intentions and with a 
mere shrug had blown away all 
the international accords and 
resolutions. 

The new Israeli prime min- 
ister also became die butt of 
jokes in the press. Caricatures 
in Al-Akhbar by Ahmed Ragab 
and Mustafa Hussein depicted 
him as a terrorist wearing dark 
glasses. In one, Egyptian view- 
ers are watching a CNN quiz 
show. Netanyahu’s picture ap- 
pears alongside that of US 
President Bill Clinton, and the 
quiz question is: Which one is 
the American president? 

The crisis in relations took 
another twist two weeks ago 
when Israel put pressure on the 
US to investigate Egypt’s al- 
leged purchase of Scud mis- 
siles from North Korea. 

Al-Ahrar is not alone in play- 
ing on the Arabic meaning of 
the first syllable of Ne- 
tanyahu’s name. Neten Yahu 
has been used on occasion by 
several other Egyptian news- 
papers, both opposition and na- 
tional But the embassy has 
chosen only to take action 
against Al-AJirar. “Maybe it’s 


because we were the trend set- 
ter and the first to use the 
phrase. Anyway, it's us 
they've decided to sue, bui 
that's all for the best," com- 
mented Mustafa Bakry, the 
paper's editor-in-chief. 

Bakry, who showed very lit- 
tle concern over the lawsuit, 
said that the Israeli prime min- 
ister's “rotten statements" 
amounted to a declaration of 
war. And, be added, many' Is- 
raeli newspapers showed no 
signs of common decency in 
their attacks on Egyptian of- 
ficials. 

“The Israeli newspapers 
make vicious charges against 
Egyptian officials, especially 
Foreign Minister Amr Moussa, 
but no one complained about 
their bad language and name- 
calling," Bakry told Al-Ahram 
Weekly. 

Press snacks on Netanyahu's 
impudent statements are not a 
source of embarrassment for 
the Egyptian government, 
argued prominent writer and 
columnist Fathi Ghanem, be- 
cause there is no diplomatic or 
political censorship of press ar- 
ticles. “Netanyahu attacks us 


in the American and Israeli me- 
dia and it's only fair that our 
press counterattacks," he said. 

On more than one occasion. 
President Mubarak has ' re- 
ported tire complaints of Israeli 
officials and Jewish com- 
munity leaders in die United 
States about die hostile attitude 
created by the Egyptian press 
against Israel. But he has al- 
ways maintained that the'press 
is independent of government 
politics, and free to express its ■ 
opinion. 

Nabil EJ-Hilalu a prominent 
leftist lawyer, . said die court 
was unlikely to take the lawsuit 
seriously. 

Egyptian intellectuals, he 
added, would remain opposed 
to Israel's policies until it had 
agreed to a comprehensive 
peace. “The problem .with the 
Israelis is that they don’t un- 
derstand that there is’ a clash 
between their government and 
public opinion makers in 
Egypt," be said. “They like to 
Ignore die fact that' in Egypt 
there is an independent press 
and a body of intellectuals 
whose opinions rurf counter to 
mainstream politics^" 


EOHR contests the mandatory line 


A new human rights' legal committee is seeking the annulment of an Ottoman law limiting the construction and restoration of churches. Mariz Tadros reports 


Ten decrees introduced in Egypt in 1856 
by its then Ottoman rulers regulating the 
construction and renovation of churches 
are still in force today. Now. a legal com- 
mittee established by the Egyptian Organ- 
isation for Human Rights (EOHR) is pre- 
paring to initiate legal action to have the 
decrees, established by a law called Al- 
Khat Al-Hamyouni, or the Mandatory 
Line, declared unconstitutional and thus 
made null and void. The 145-year-old -de- 
crees stipulate conditions which have to be 
satisfied before permission is given by the 
authorities for die building or restoration 
of churches. 

The decrees have been held responsible 
for a few outbreaks of sectarian violence, 
the most serious of which was the burning 
earlier this year of a church in the village 
of Kafr Detnian. in the Nile Delta Govem- 
orate of Sharqiya following false rumours 
that it was to be extended. 


The move to contest the constitutionality 
of the remnants of the mandatory line was 
announced by the EOHR at a recent work- 
shop held under the tide, “Coptic rights as 
citizens' rights”. 

The workshop was chaired by Milad 
Hanna, well known for his views on the 
position of Copts in Egypt “ Al-Khat Al- 
Hamayouni is dead... it is outdated. But 
we still need to struggle for die abolition 
of the ten decrees." be told Al-Ahram 
Weekly. He admitted that the EOHR's suit 
might not succeed, but “at least it is an ex- 
pression of public opinion by intellectual 
and legal means". 

It was generally agreed Hanna con- 
firmed that the rights and duties of Copts 
in Egypt should be approached as a na- 
tional rather than sectarian issue. “This is 
why Coptic concerns should never be a 
point of discussion outside Egypt, because 
it would mean we were complaining to 
1 foreigners. We are 
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not 

“We object to the 
treatment of the 
rights of Copts from 
a minority point of 
view," agreed Mo- 
hamed Moneib, sec- 


retary-general of the EOHR. "It relies on 
the notion that they are second-class cit- 
izens who need special protection." Ac- 
cording to Moneib, it is Copts' “rights as 
Egyptians, not as a religious minority" 
which entitle them to equal rights of wor- 
ship. He views the burning of the church at 
Kafr Detnian as an example of the kind of 
ugly incident that this law can provoke. 

Moneib believes that the EOHR's suit 
will succeed in getting the law repealed 
where others have failed because of its 
new approach. “We won’t call for its aboli- 
tion because it is harmful to a certain de- 
nomination but because it is un- 
constitutional and violates the human 
rights of all Egyptians". 

He concedes that, considering the legal 
necessity of plaintiffs establishing their di- 
rect interest in a case, perhaps it would be 
most effective for the lawsuit to be brought 
by the patriarch on behalf of the Coptic 
Church, rather than in the name of the 
EOHR. “We will be cooperating with the 
church to convince it to lodge such a suit," 
Moneib said However, no overtures have 
been made as yet 

The tea decrees relating to church con- 
struction are all that is left of the Ha- 
mayouni law. Negad El-Borai, head of 


General Group for Democratic Develop- 
ment, explained that the law originally 
dealt with a wide range of issues relating 
to the rights and obligations of Christians 
in Egypt ranging from every Egyptian's 
duty to miiitaiy service to Christians' right 
to seff-determination in personal status 
laws, equality in the workforce as well as 
the need for a governmental permit to 
build or repair churches. 

It was not until 1934, when ail other Ot- 
toman laws had been dissolved, that El- 
Ezabi Pasha, under-secretary at the Min- 
istry of Interior, issued the ten decrees, the 
criteria which must be met before per- 
mission for church construction is granted 
The decrees stipulate that churches must 
not be built on agricultural or state-owned 
land and must not be near mosques or ce- 
meteries. In addition, it should be de- 
termined whether the site is ina Christian 
or Muslim-inhabited area, and if it is the 
latter, local residents must approve its con- 
struction. 

The granting of a permit will also be de- 
pendent on the number of worshippers 
likely to attend services, whether there is 
another church in the area, or if it is pos- 
sible for Christians to travel to a nearby 
town to pray. The church should not be 


near the banks of the Rivet Nile, or canals, 
or public utilities — and the irrigation au- 
thorities must give their consent to the 
church's construction. If the site is close to 
a railway, then the railway authorities 
must also give their approval. 

As there is no equivalent law relating to 
mosque construction, the ten decrees are 
clearly unconstitutional, El-Borai argued 
They are also in violation of a series of in- 
ternational treaties of which Egypt is a sig- 
natory, ensuring equality before the law. 
In El-Borai 's view, it is within the power 
of the Ministry of Interior to repeal the de- 
crees since “they are only administrative 
and issued from an under-secretary at the 
ministry". 

According to Youssef Sedhom, editor- 
in-chief of Watany, a Coptic weekly 
newspaper, the ten decrees run contrary to 
the original intentions of Al-Khat Al - 
Hamayouni , which had actually been in- 
tended to coordinate church building and 
uphold the place of the Coptic Church in 
Egypt “At the time, there was a great deal 
of sectarian strife and competition among 
different Christian denominational 
groups... In a way it was used to protect 
the Coptic Orthodox Church against the 
invasion of Western missionaries. The law 


fell into disuse, but has emerged again in 
the last 30 years, and been 1 implemented in 
a negative way." 

_ Sedhom supports the EOHR’s proposed 
suit against the abolition of the ten de- 
crees, “Even if the new suit is not success- 
ful, it still exerts pressure for change," he 
said. 

However, Fahmy Hoyveidy, a prominent 
writer on Islamic and political affairs, sees 
the question of foe ten decrees as largely 
irrelevant “Rather, die issue is: do we 
need more' places of worship? For ex- 
ample, why have twelve mosques in an 
area when you only seed three? The same 
principle applies to churches." 

However, he conceded: “disrespectful 
laws such as the requirement for a pres- 
idential decree to repair churches are clear- 
ly absurd." 

Howeidy was dubious about foe wisdom 
of the EOHR taking on such a case. “They 
are playing with fire", he declared. “Such 
measures only lead to social frag- 
mentation. Factions which trim, to divide 
our society should be opposed, since they 
threaten our national unity, and only el- 
evate feelings of animosity. We should be 
talking about defending a nation, stale and 
people... 
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Wafdist split 


A senior member of the Wafd Party is leading a breakaway faction seek- 
ing to form a new “conservative” Wafd. Omayma Abdel-Latff reports 
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Only a few weeks after the Wafd Party elected a 
new Wafdist Authority — foe party's highest 
body — and while party leaders were busy 
mending fences and brushing aside rumours of a 
power struggle, long-time Wafdist Adly El- 
Mouallid this week announced that he was leav- 
ing the party. El-Mouallid revealed plans to 
form a new conservative Wafdist party. 

Deputy party chairman Yassin Serageddin 
strongly denied that foe split was foe culmina- 
tion of a bitter mid extended internal power 
struggle and asserted that foe new movement 
would in no way undermine foe existing Wafd 
Party. 

“Many big names have broken away from the 
parry before, like Makram Ebeid, Ahmed Pasha 


El-Noqrashi and Ahmed Maher, and it never af- 
fected the Wafd." Serageddin told Al-Ahram 
Weekly. “We’ve had other splinter factions be- 
fore too, like foe liberal Wafdists. But where are 
they now? The Wafd remains as strong as ever.” 

El-Mouallid, who joined foe Wafd in 1949, 
said that his splinter group was committed to re- 
turning to foe party's old traditions and prin- 
ciples. He told the Weekly. “We want to remain 
loyal to the policies and principles of foe old 
Wafd, which we embraced before foe 19S2 Rev- 
olution." 

El-Mouallid said that he had submitted an ap- 
plication to foe Political Parties Committee ear- 
lier this week. This body is responsible for is- 
suing licences granting groups legal political 


party states. 

According to EI-MoualJid, more than 500 
Wafdists are breaking away from the main party 
to join his new conservative group. El-Mouallid 
is still nominally a member of foe mainstream 
Wafd Party, but is under threat of being stripped 
of his membership. 

“The party is now motivated by personal in- 
terests. It has become a family business and 
very little politics is involved," said El- 
Mouallid. 

The current Wafd Party, be added, was flirting 
with the government and becoming less of an 
Opposition party. 

“They have become the government's yes- 
men in the People's Assembly,” be charged. 


Serageddin flatly rejected El-Mouallid’s ac- 
cusations, insisting that while there had been 
some development in foe party fine, basic Waf- 
dist principles remained intact. 

“We object to the government’s policy on cer- 
tain issues, but we agree when it is for foe ben- 
efit of foe country," said Serageddin. "We main- 
tain our original principles of respecting 
democracy and press freedom, and the tough 
tone offoe articles in our newspaper is ample 
demonstration of this." v 

Sources inside foe party said that there were 
• unlikely to be any further breaks from party ' 
ranks, particularly in view of foe fact Aar fonn- 
mga new political party in Egypt is no easy 
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Gaiai Nassar peeks behind the doors of the closed meeting between presidents Mubarak and Bashir on the fringes of last 
month’s Arab summit, and, in a separate article below, explores the two Nile Valley countries’ thorny road to reconcilliation 


Mubarak and 
Bashir behind 
closed doors 



Political observers attest that die scene in front of' 
the Pres i de nt ial lounge at Cano airport was astound- 
ing. When Sudanese President Omar RgsM r 
emerged from his private plane to attend the Cairo 
Arab Summit last month. President Hosni Mubarak - 
received him with open arms. " 

The gesture was remarkable since, according to r 
UN and Organisation of AfiicanTftrity lOAU)' res- 
olutions, Sudan stands accused of providing shelter 
to three of the suspects in the thwarted attempt to as- 
sassinate Mubarak in Addis Ababa, in June 1995. 

Yet, Mubarak was keen to meet with Bashir on the 
fringes of the Arab summit The president's' visit to . 
the Meridian Hotel, where Bashir and his delegation 
were staying, seemed to be an attempt to relay the 
message that the era of Arab dispersion has ended, 
and that Arab national security- mist prevail over in- 
ter-Arab contention, and overtsven such a bitter per- 
sonal experience as the attempt on his life. 

By meeting with Bashir, Mubarak sought to urge 
Syria, Jordan, Libya and Palestine to sit together- at 
the negotiation table. He was concerned with the 
summit's success, and most importantly, gathering 
Arabs together. 

Observers of events during the last three months 
know that the Mubarak-Bashir meeting was not a . 
surprise, but the result of efforts exerted by Syrian 
President Hafez Al- Assad. and Libyan leader Mu- 
ammar Gaddafi shortly before the summit . 

According to a statement to Al-Ahram. Weekly 
from stances close to foe Hgyptum-Sudanese nego- 
tiations, the meeting was to take place after foe firsr 


The invitation of Sudanese President 
Omar Bashir, previously persona nan 
grata as far as Egypt was concerned, 
to the Cairo Arab Summit, came as a 
surprise to many. While in Cairo, 
President Hosni Mubarak and Bashir 
hammered out an agreenratt to in- 
vestigate foe presence of foreign ex- 
tremist groups in Sudan with foe ul- 
timate aim of removing them from Su- 
danese soil. The investigations were 
to be undertaken by a jomt Egyptian- 

S iiHanwamminie ft 

According to Egyptian Minister of 
Interior Hassan El-Atfi. the com- 
mittee is operating in fop secrecy, 
work is progressing weS and there is 
a high level of cooperation to avoid 
any leaks of information, which, he 
said, would be of great benefit to ter- 
rorists, helping than escape or alert- 
ing them to security procedures. 

A security source told Al-Ahram 
Weekly that the committee was 
studying issues raised in Egyptian 
security reports over the last six 
years, relating to the Sudanese re- 
gime and anti-Egyptian Islamist 
groups basid in Sudan. 

Mubarak complained on Tuesday 
however thajt little concrete progress 
was being achieved. In remarks ad- 
dressed at a meeting of the “political 
action group 4 * made up of foe prime, 
minister, a number of government 
ministers anrffoe speaker of the Shura 
Council, Mubarak said that “foe con- 
tacts cunen%' underway through vari- 
ous avenues have as yet produced no 
concrete results," according to a press . 
briefing made by Information Min- 
ister Saftvat Et-Sherif following the 
meeting. 

According to EI-Sheri£ these con- 
tacts have not “brought about in- 
itiatives which could allow for an 
improvement in relations between 
Egypt and Sudan." The first of 
these “initiatives". El-Sherif added, 
“would be to extradite those ac- 
cused in terrorist operations [against 




closed summit session on 72 June at- noon. How- 
ever, President Mubarak asked to delay, foe meeting 
till foe following day. Mubarak and Bashir met early 
monring on Sunday 23 June at the Meridian HoteL 
.Both were keen not to have a third party- attend, in 
order to be as frank and'fnritfijl as possible. 

The sources summarised the meeting between the 
two presidents as follows: 

At foe start of the meeting, Mubarak assured Ba- 
shir foot be held no personal bitterness toward Su- 
dan. He said that Egyptian-Sudanese relations have 
always been deep-rooted, and that since his youth, 
he has known tut foe two countries were one and 
foe same nation. 

Bashir reciprocated, saying that he came to Cairo* 
with the sincere hope that Egyptian-Sudanese dis- 
agreements would be resolved. Bashir hinted that 
whatever recent misunderstandings there may have 
been, he came to Cairo with a genuine desire to 
open a new chapter in the relationship between foe . 
two countries. 

The meeting then got down to business. Mubarak 
insisted that a new chapter in Egyptian-Sudanese re- 
lations should be based on strong foundations. He 
told Bashir, “Our disagreement concerns terrorist 
groups that live on Sudanese territories... [and it is] 
irrational to accept such a state of affairs while seek- 
ing stable Egyptian-Sudanese relations." 

President Mubarak continued, “Z do not know why 
foe Sudanese government gives asylum to these ter- 
rorists. Their presence in your country besmirches 
your image before foe entire world and your neigh- 


bours. We do not accept by any means that Sudan 
and Its people should be accused of terrorism.” 

President Bashir described those allegations as 
“untrue”, and said “conspiring states want to barm 
Sudan and its people” President Mubarak then re- 
plied, "These foe not allegations, brother Omar, they 
are facts. Our security apparatuses here have lists of 
terrorists who live inside Sudan. Moreover, in- 
vestigations made by foe Ethiopian government are 
further proof. Though there is even more evidence, I 
hope that h turns out to be false.” 

Mubarak also added, “In foe beginning, I said that 
it was not possible that Sudan was providing shelter 
to terrorists. I asked Egyptian security forces to con- 
firm their information *ttd not simp ly throw accusa- 
tions at Sudan... But, each tune, they came up with 
new evidence.” 

Mubarak noted, “I am amazed! What barms Egypt 
also harms Sudan!.. If some terrorists came from Su- 
dan to commit terrorist acts in Egypt, wouldn't this 
jeopardise Sudanese security as well?” Bashir an- 
swered, “This is natural- Therefore, if it is proven 
that persons came from Sudan to commit terrorist 
acts in Egypt be sure that this will be an expression 
of individual desires that has no thing to do with the 
Sudanese government.. This can happen with any 
other neighbouring country... It is possible that in- 
dividuals can come to Sudan from Egypt and com- 
mit terrorist acts. In this case, we cannot accuse 
Egypt of conspiring with those individuals.” 

At this point Mubarak said. “Brother Omar, we 
want to speak frankly so that we can close the door 


oa our disagreements, if there is a genuine desire to 
do so... There are terrorist camps in Sudan... These 
camps should be closed down... There are terrorists 
hiving in Sudan.- They are t hre atening our security 
and they should be handed over to Egypt to take die 
necessary legal action against them, because their 
presence in Sudan is a threat to Egyptian security. 
More importantly, those individuals are wanted in 
accordance with the latest UN Security Council res- 
olution-. These mercenary groups have contacts 
with dements in foe Sudanese g ov ernm ent” 

Mubarak added, “Frankly speaking. I tell you that 
there is evidence against TurabL He hires dements 
to undennine our stability and development... not 
only ours but that of other states as well.. Nations 
have no time to spend on such matters. The develop- 
ment process and foe challenges it poses are difficult 
issues. If we exhaust our powers in fighting terror- 
ism, what do we have left for development?” 

Bashir said, “I assure you over and over again, Mr 
President that we, as a government, are keen to safe- 
guard security, peace and stability in Egypt. ” 

Before ending their discussion, Mubarak asked foe 
Sudanese president to demonstrate his good will in 
practical terms and in light of their deliberations by 
agreeing to have security officials from both coun- 
tries meet; study Egyptian security reports; establish 
an Egyptian-Sudanese security commi tte e in Sudan 
— all of which are to confirm or disprove Egypt’s 
claims concerning terrorist elements taking shelter in 
Sudan. 

This committee should proceed with its work until 


all pending security problems are totally resolved, 
Mubarak said. In the case of a disagreement between 
security officials in both countries, Mubarak sug- 
gested that the matter be transferred to higher levels. 
Nevertheless, hostile media campaigns in both coun- 
tries should be stopped, he added, and both govern- 
ments should not denounce each other to safeguard 
mutual ties. 

The sources also told the Weekly that during the 
talks, Mubarak severely criticised Sudan's confisca- 
tion of Egyptian possessions in its territories, and 
considered such acts as a violation of Egyptian 
rights. Bashir promised to study all aspects of this 
problem, suggesting that technical representatives of 
foe two countries can discuss such matters, and that 
be would do his best to eradicate foe effects of this 
problem. Bashir also suggested continuing meetings 
at higher levels between political officials of both 

countries in sort out all the r emaining problems. 

Mubarak emphasised that be 1 ms do objection to 
this suggestion, but said, “This depends on the steps 
that Sudan must take...” In return. Bashir asked that 
no strings be attached to having those meetings, 
while Mubarak placed great emphasis on the coop- 
eration of Sudanese security officials, “because this 
would be foe best means to resolve pending issues". 
Mubarak added, “If there is a need to have urgent 
meetings between high political officials, they would 
take place.” 

The two heads-of-state agreed that S udan would 
prepare a memorandum explaining the steps it has 
taken to remove terrorists from its territories. 



test of sincerity 


Egypt] and in foe assassination at- 
tempt” against Mubarak in Addis 
Abate in June of last year. 

The charges a gainst Khartoum un- 
•der consideration are as follows: 

- hosting extremist dements, 
known as foe Arab Afghans, of Arab, 
African and Asian na rir maKHe*;, and 
offering them facilities, visas, official 
residence, financial support and treat- 
ing them as VIPs; 

— unconditionally opening all 
borders, ports and airports to re- 
ceive foe Arab Afghans; 

— establishing training camps in. 
foe Sudanese bush to train ex- 
tremists from different nationalities, 
and facilitating their departure from 
Khartoum to their countries of or- 
igin to commit terrorist acts; 

— initiating investment projects on 
Sudanese territory and tiring the rev- 
enue to finance terrorist operations; 

— providing equipment for terror- 
ist operations, including weapons, 
explosives and tools to forge of- 
ficial documents; 

— organising political^ and religious 
conferences for extremist groups from 
different Arab states with foe aim of 
exerting pressure cm foe Arab regimes 
to give concessions to those groups^ 

— elements of the Sudanese in- ■ 
telligence apparatus are supervising 
military training camps for Islamist 
militants of various nationalities. 
Evidence for tins was provided by 
the confession of one of the Egyp- 
tians arrested during foe seizure of a 


large haul of weapons and ex- 
plosives at Kom Ombo near Aswan. 
According to the confessions, the 
officers concerned meet Arab Af- 
ghan leaders at Khartoum airport 
and accompany them in total se- 
crecy to camps outride foe capital. 

— some senior officers of foe Su- 
danese army train extremist cadres in 
top-ofrthe-tine weaponry, foe use of 
explosives and spying; 

— training projects in some of the 
c amp s include political assassination 
and the use of explosives; 

— settingup and operating import- 
export offices as a front for the Arab 
Afghans resident in Sudan; 

— using Sudan as a bate from 
which the Arab Afghans can return to 
their homelands or move to other 
neighbouring countries such as Er- 
iteria, Kenya, Uganda, and Ethiopia, 
and some European countries such as 
Italy, Britain, Norway, Switzerland, 
Bulgaria, Denmark and France. 

Egypt banded over to the Su- 
danese authorities a list including 
locations of camps numbered from 
one to twenty and foe nationalities 
of their occupants: Maghrebis, 
Egyptians, Nigerians, Kenyans. It 
also produced a list of names of 
those accused of attempting to as- 
sassinate President Mubarak. 

It seems that foe firm declarations 
made by Egyptian officials encour- 
aged foe Sudanese regime to tty and 
distance itself from these groups. 
Egyptian Foreign Minister Amr 



Moussa declared that all points of 
disagreement had been discussed at 
the Mubarak-Bashir meeting, which 
in itself was a positive step. And 
Osama El-Baz, President Mu- 
barak's advisor on political affairs, 
said that the way was now clear for 
Sudan to prove .its good intentions 
and change its former policy. 

Reports coming from Khartoum 
after foe Mubarak-Bashir meeting 
indicate several changes in Sudan's 
domestic and foreign policies. It 
seems that a severe conflict has 
emerged between foe Sudanese gov- 
ernment and foe militant groups re- 
siding in foe country, because Khar- 
toum had asked members of those 
groups to leave. Thousands of Arab 
Afghans, together with some mem- 
bers of Palestinian groups, have 
been living in Sudan for years. The 
conflict was reinforced by the re- 
gime's current concern with internal 
socio-economic issues. Hassan 
Metiri, a prominent official in foe Is- 
lamic Front, appealed to Islamists 
throughout foe world not to ask Su- 
dan to host refugees and asylum 
seekers, because the country needed 
all its resources to solve its own se- 
rious domestic problems. 


The same security 
source confirmed that 
extremist groups had 
penetrated Sudan in 
great numbers, between 
15,000 to 17.000. and 
that their members took 
part in business activities 
in foe country. The gov- 
ernment first requested 
members of the groups 
to leave peacefully, 
pledging to sort out res- 
idence for them in So- 
malia or Afghanistan, 
when international pres- 
sure on Sudan increased 
after the attempt on Pres- 
ident Mubarak’s life. 
While some agreed to leave; others re- 
fused, which threatened to bring them 
into direct conflict with the regime. 

Analysts see a reconciliation be- 
tween foe two countries as particularly 
important at this juncture. Ahmed 
Thabet, assistant professor of political 
science at Cairo University said foot 
this was a period when both countries 
were facing great challenges, with 
Ethiopia's recent project to build two 
dams on the River Nile, and Israel's 
growing influence in Eriteriaand Etfu- 
opia. And, as Egypt's gateway to Af- 
rica, good relations between foe two 
countries would always be to Egypt’s 
advantage. 

However, Sudanese opposition fig- 
ures in Cairo were sceptical that 
Khartoum's efforts at reconciliation 
were an indication of any real change 
within the regime. Any efforts on the 
part of Bashir, they say, would soon 
lead to conflict with Hassan Al- 
Turabi's Islamic Front, c o m mi tted to 
foe export of its brand of extremist fe- 
lamism Haidar Ibrahim, director of 
foe Centre for Sudanese Studies in 
Cairo believes that foe Sudanese gov- 
ernment will not fulfil its pledges to 
Mubarak. On foe contrary, the regime 
would smuggle wanted militants to 


other destinations before foe security 
committee began its work. Not only 
this, but foe Sudanese government 
would be unlikel y to hand over foe 
most wanted terrorists, namely those 
who stand accused, or have been con- 
victed, of crimes. 

Taha Ibrahim, a Sudanese lawyer, 
writer and member of foe opposition, 
also sees foe possibility of genuine 
reconciliation as remote. “1 believe foe 
extremist groups are Egypt’s number 
one en any. They are strongly con- 
nected with the Islamist movement in 
Sudan, which has repeatedly declared 
its plan to export its ideology to neigh- 
bouring countries,” he said. 'The Ba- 
shir regime does not have a concrete 
project for rapprochement with Egypt. 
What is happening now is a super- 
ficial step an the regime’s part What 
they are really doing is using die ter- 
rorist groups as a bargaining card so 
that Egypt wil] not oppose Sudan in 
the irtfcnnti f wwl arena.” 

The chairman of foe Centre for 
Sudanese Information and Strategic 
Studies in Cairo, GamaJ Abu Seif, 
described foe Khartoum regime as 
“a chess piece being moved around 
by the international Islamist organ- 
isation” 

He stressed that in spite of tense re- 
lationship between foe two countries, 
Sudanese citizens living in Egypt 
still fed they are living in their own 
home. He also em ph as i sed that foe 
status of foe Sudanese opposition in 
Egypt would not be affected by ef- 
forts at reconcOliatioa with foe Khar- 
toum regime, “because foe Egyptian 
government would never reheat 
from its policy of welcoming Su- 
danese to Egypt” 

“I don't expect that Bashir and Tu- 
rttbi will fulfil their promises to foe 
Egyptian government" continued 
Abu Seif “Al- Bashir’s visit to Cairo 
was the result of severe internal and 
external pressures exerted on the Su- 
danese government I Sunk foe regime 


is only showing a concfliotoiy face un- 
til die crisis is past” 

- This dichotomy between perceived 
attitude and concrete actions perhaps 
reveals foe mjgor reasons behind the 
conflict between die two countries 
ova foe past six years: their per- 
ception of self and their place within 
the region. Sudan wants to dis- 
seminate its experience in creating an 
Islamic state, so it continues to sup- 
port groups and individuals ad- 
vocating foe same ideology. 

Egypt, an the other hand, is opposed 
to theocratic government It adopts a 

- pragmatic attitude in dealing with in- 
ternational and .regional variables, and 
focuses on policies of good rriations 
within foe region, non-interference in 
the internal affairs of neighbouring 
countries, and cooperates with all 
countries on foe bans of exchanging 
benefits and privileges. 

ft is hard for these two philosphres 
to find a meeting point, says Hassan 
Abu Taleb, editor-in-chief of the Al- 
Ahram Strategic Portfolio, particular- 
ly as Sudan supports extremist groups 
winch seek to usurp power from foe 
legitimate government of their home 
countries. Sudan believes its model of 
fafamism is a pivot and guide for other 
models which could develop and take 
power in neighbouring countries. Su- 
dan would then be at the spiritual and 
political centre of a regional bloc 
stretching across western and northern 
Africa. 

According to Abu Taleb, this ir- 
reconcilable difference in political 
philosophy, together with die policies 
they generate, is foe main reason be- 
hwrf rfwMnrw)> di stance betwee n Cai- 
ro and Khartoum. Hence; instead of 
being a ‘strategic’ buffer zone for 
Egypt, as bas been Sudan's role 
tbrougbouthistory, particularly in mo- 
ments of crisis such as the wars with 
Israel in 1967 and 1973, Sudan has be- 
come a nuisance, and a threat to 
Egypt’s security. 


Recent changes in' the region have 
brought about an upsurge in diplomatic 
efforts by bran to rated relations with 
Egypt after almost two decades of dip- 
loma tic freeze. The tew Israeli, govetn- 
ment. the Turiosh-Israeli military agrees 
ment and the recent Arris summit have all 
contributed to jolting Jan into a cam- 
paign of peacemaking through foe good 
offices of Syria. 

Egypt, however, has stood its ground. 
President Hosni Mkbarak cold- 
shouldered the Iranian overtures and re- 
jected a proposal for a ministerial meeting 
betweoi Egypt, Syria and Iran. Mubarak 
said on Sunday that, because Iran con- 
tinues its operations against a number of 
countries including Egypt, “we declined” 
the invitation. 

The day before, Mubarak’s political ad- 
viser Osama El-Baz said foot while the 
Iranian leadership asserted its “ re a dine s s 
and willingness to mend fences with . 
Eevpt" Egypt would only mend relations 
when there are “deeds and tang&le ev- 
idence” to prove fois. 

“For relations to improve between foe 
two countries there must be an Irani an 
change of mind and policy " El-Baz told 
Al-Ahram Weekly. Tehran most stop in- . 
ierfering in foe domestic affairs of Arab - 
nations, desist from aiding and supporting 
icrrorist organisations and activities; and 
"no longer try to twist foe arm of Arab 
countries infoeCMfregm”. • ■. 

Suice last month s Arab surnmninGu- 
_ Damascus has been working hard to 

‘ ^ esse tensions between Tehran and 
Arab countries, particularly Bahrain 
pevpt. Syrian Foreign Minister Fa- 
^Q^-^ar’a came to Cairo last Thurs- . 
JSvafter boWfog talks foTdiiaiv bring- 
ini a message from foe Iranian feadeidup 
^^sing its desire tb mend relations 

* To El-Baz; Syria was 

not really acting as a medratra- between 


Tehran kept 
at a distance 

Although Syria has attempted to reconcile Egypt and 
Iran, the time does not seem right for the two states 
to put aside their differences, writes Nevine Khalil 


Cairo and Tehran. “This is not media- 
tion, property speaking. It is merely 
Syria relaying foe spirit found in Teh- 
ran,” El-Baz said. Iranian Foreign Min- 
istry spokesman Mahmoud Mohamed 
said on Monday that die failure of Syr- 
ian mediation was “regrettable” 

The main objective of Al-SharVs visit 
to Tehran, however; was to find ways to 
diffuse tensions between Bahrain and 
Iran. At ^beginning of last month, Bah- 
rain accused ban of instigating a failed 
coup in the country. . 

- Relations between Egypt and Iran's 
Islamist rulers have teen strained from 
foe start Iran broke diplomatic ties 
with Egypt in 1979, soon after the Is- 
lamic Revolution, because the late Pres- 
ident Anwar E-Sadat gave' asylum to 
the ousted pro-West Shah and signed a 
peace accord with Israel. ' ' . 

Although Iran strongly opposes the ex- 
istence of foe sate of Israel and the peace 
process, it is now seeking to break ran of 
its isolation. Since Egypt isz major re- 
gional power, Tehran secs mending rc- 
latioos' wifo Ctiiro te a starting pomt in re- 
gaining, legitimacy, in foe international 

community. 

h is Tetan's attempts to export its “Is- 
lamic revolution” that remain the msgor 
bone of contention. between foe two coun- 
tries today. “Terrorism is the -mam ob- 


stacle,” said Hala Mustafa, an expert on 
foe isbmmrn at foe Al-Ahram Centre for 
Political and Strategic Studies, “and if 
Iran does not stop supporting terrorism, 
Egypt will not gain much by improving 
relations.” Mustafa believes that an Ira- 
nian change of bean is very unlikely be- 
cause its foreign policy “is based on ideo- 
logical beliefs which in part condone foe 
support of fanatical trends [through which 
Iran] gains its strength.” 

Sebaie Mohamed Sebaie, head of the 
Eastern Studies Centre at Cairo Uni- 
versity, also has doubts about whether 
Iran is genuinely building bridges with 
Egypt. “Iran must first present a line of 
action of how h intends to appease 
Egypt,” Sebaie said. “And I doubt this 
is happening.” . 

According to Sebaie; continuing con- 
flict between President Ati Hashmi Raf- 
yn-ijam and spiritual leader Ali Khameini 
led to waverings in Tehran's uncotions. 
“This is very Hying because in the end it 
is doctrinal opinion which regulates 
Iran's relations with Egypt,” he said. 

Some analysts believe that Egypt 
s ho ul d mend its fences with Iran, and 
use tire im pro ved relationship as a trump 
card vis-4- vis the US and IsraeL Mus- 
tafa, however, believes that the gamble 
would be too risky. “The Iranian card 
would have to be used very cautiously,” 



she warned, “because Iran would drag 
along its conflicts with the US, Israel 
and other countries in the region.” 

Sebaie agrees that Iran would be the 
gre ater beneficiary of Irani an-Egyptian 
reconciliation- Iran, an Islamic, but 
non-Arab country, cannot effectively 
challenge Egypt's leading cole in the 
Arab and Islamic worlds, says Sebaie, 
and is therefore driven to seek to break 
out of hs current isolation. Close ties 
with Egypt would be invaluable in 
achieving such a goal. 

Asked by foe Weekly whether Syria’s 
mediation efforts were an attempt to jus- 
tify its own relations with Tehran, El-Baz 
said: “I don’t frank so. Syria (toes not 
have to justify its relationship with Teh- 
ran.” He said that an alliance between 

Syria and Iran to counter the Tudtisb- 
Isradi military agreement was unlikely: 
“We did not get the impression that Syria 
was trying to align itself with Iran. Syria 
is in fuD alliance with the rest of the Arab 
countries and not with any noD-Arab 
country." 


Edited by Wadie KiroKos 
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Gearing up 
for growth 


EBA lobbies for privatisation now 


Mohamed A. El-Evian re- 
views the outcome of a recent 
workshop on developing Arab fi- 
nancial markets 


Last month, a group of policy makers, market 
participants and academics from the region met 
in Abu Dbabi to discuss the outlook for de- 
veloping financial markets. The impetus for this 
get-together was a simple belief that financial 
markets play a key role in enhancing countries' 


economic welfare. As one participant put it, 
‘These markets constitute the oil in the engine of 


growth and development". If they malfunction, 
the process of growth and development can 
crime to a standstill, or at least falter. 

The workshop, organised jointly by the Abu 
Dhabi-based Arab Monetary Fund arid the Cai- 
ro-based Economic Research Forum, was sig- 
nificant in at least three respects. 

First, it represented an excellent example of 
effective collaboration between an official re- 
gional finan cial institution and a non- 
governmental regional academic organisation. 
While this sort of collaboration is common in 
industrialised countries and in many developing 
countries, particularly in Latin America and 
East Asia, it is still rare in our region. The Abu 
Dhobi workshop provided a clear illustration of 
the importance and benefits of such collabora- 
tion. 

Second, the workshop brought together par- 
ticipants under a banner that included three 
main objectives. It presided them with a forum 
and helped them find a common language 
through which they could discuss the obstacles 
they Rice. It has already been proven on the glo- 
bal economic arena that such discussions are in- 
strumental in implementing sound economic 
policies. Not only were various ideas put forth, 
but the differing view points served as a means 
of separating the feasible from the unfeasible. 
Indeed, this give-and-take dialogue has become 
part and parcel in the decision making process 
on the national, regional and international lev- 
els. The Arab region stands to benefit from sim- 
ilar examples of cooperation and collaboration 
between policy makers, market participants and 
academics. 

Third, the workshop resulted in a consensus 
on several key points of interest to policy mak- 
ers os they seek to strengthen their country's fi- 
nancial markets. On the most basic level, the 
discussions confirmed that while the causal re- 
lationship may not be a simple, urn-directional 
one. there is no doubt that financial marker de- 
velopment is an integral pan of the economic 
growth process. 

Macroeconomic stabilitv -— particularly, a low 
and stable inflation rate and an adequate and 
sustainable foreign exchange cushion — was 
deemed a precondition for smoothly-functioning 
financial markets. It was also recognised that 
well-tun financial markets can only be built on 
sound institutions. We should therefore focus 
our attention on strengthening our institutions so 
that they are responsive to market demands, in- 


sulated as much as possible from the political 


process, and compatible with the realities of an 


increasingly complex and globalised inter- 
il fraa 


national financial system. 

For the institutions to function efficiently, the 
operating environment must be adequate. This 
implies that information must be available in a 
timely and comprehensive manner, that property 
rights be undisputed and the quality and re- 
liability of accounting and auditing systems be 
on par with their international counterparts. 
These factors are essential for the proper pricing 
of risk. 

Officials also have a responsibility to ensure 
that credible and transparent regulation of the fi- 
nancial system is implemented. This improves 
its operation and reduces the risk of a costly fi- 
nancial crisis occurring which can undermine 
economic growth and efficiency. 

Participants in the seminar agreed not only on 
these findings, but also on tire benefit of par- 
ticipating in the discussions that led to these 
findings. It is to be hoped that this process will 
be repeated more frequently on a wide range of 
economic topics, thereby helping the region 
meet the challenge of the future and fully re- 
alising its economic potential. 


The writer is the deputy director of the Middle 
East Department at the International Monetary 
Fund. The views expressed in the article are 
those of the author and do not necessarily re- 
flect those of the IA IF. 


Economists and experts stressed in a recent seminar that the government m ust speed up the privatisation 
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The privatisation programme and 
the main obstacles obstructing its 
development was die subject of a 
se minar held by the Egyptian 
businessmen's Association 
(EBA) last week. Participants in 
the one-day seminar stressed that 
the government must not hesitate 
to put up for sale greater por- 
tions of public sector companies 
given that the current policy of 
divesting minority stakes of 
state -owned companies is not 
succeeding in attracting in- 
vestors. 

Said El-Naggar. a leading 
econo mis t and president of the 
New Civic Forum, a liberal 
think-tank, stressed the necessity 
of getting rid of public sector en- 
tities. saying dial they have a 
negative effect on the national 
economy. He pointed out that 
the market of any state-led econ- 
omy is victimised by monop- 
olistic practices and the absence 
of efficient competitiveness. El- 
Naggar also said that foreign 
trade is another sector that is af- 


fected by the state’s preeminence 
in the ownership of the means of 
production. The problem, be 
said, is that the government 
channels the bulk of its resources 
for import-substitution industries 
to cover the local demand while 
neglecting exports. El-Naggar 
explained that Egyptian exports 
of industrial commodities are 
valued at less than LE4 billion a 
year. 

Discussing the importance of 
minimising the role of the stare 
in the national economy, El- 
Naggar pointed out that customs 
imposed by the state over-protect 
domestic industries. In the fu- 
ture. as free trade agreements are 
implemented, these industries 
will be forced to pay the price. 

He claimed that the govern- 
ment must continue with die sale 
of public sector companies, even 
3t less than their value, because 
it will lose even more if they re- 
main under its control. 

Said El-Tawii. chairman of the 
EBA. noted that no investor is 


currently interested in buying a 
10-20 per cent minority stake in 
a company where the board of 
directors is dominated by public 
sector representatives. He stated 
that over the last few decades h 
has been proven that the public 
sector is incapable of efficiently 
managing productive assets. El- 
Tawil noted that the deteriorating 
state of public sector companies 
represents a heavy burden on the 
Egyptian economy. 

He maimed a number of ob- 
stacles hindering the privatisation 
process. The first, he said, was 
the muamrie ni tmrfirtg sur- 
rounding the effect of privat- 
isation on workers. El-Tawii ex- 
plained that 974,000 workers are 
employed in the country’s 314 
public sector enterprises, while 
the total workforce is 16 mill ion 
The number of workers expected 
to be laid off in these companies 
is 70,000. Compensations paid 
to these workers will not exceed 
10 per cent of the expected rev- 
enue from privatisation. 


Second, El-Tawii pointed out 
that inaccurate evaluation of the 
companies being privatised has 
discouraged new investors. He 
said that a company should not 
only be evaluated according to 
its assets, but other factors must 
also be taken into consideration 
such as its market stare, its ex- 
ports and labour productivity. 

A thud impediment to the pri- 
vatisation process, according to 
EI-TawU, is the weak per- 
formance of die capital market 

Mohamed El-Sahragti a senior 
consultant witi^ Arthur Ander- 
sen’s Partnership in Develop- 
ment Project, a technical adviser 
and consultant to the Egyptian 
goverment on matters of privat- 
isation and its implementation, 
presented a paper outlining^ bow 
to choose among the different 
techniques adopted to privatise 
public enterprises- Among the 
methods be outlined were public 
offerings, sales to anchor in- 
vestors and management con- 
tracts. After evaluating each of 


techniques, 

Sahragti stated that the 


El- 

o _ sale of 

majority shores to anchor in- 
vestors and the rest through pub- 
lic subscription is the best ve- 
hicle for privatisation. This 
tpc hniq'”. he said, guarantees the 
improvement of die company s 
performance, widening the own- 
ership base said maximisin g the 
sales revenue in addition to stim- 
ulating the capital market. 

Hazem Hasson, chairman of 
KPMG Hazem Hasson — . Ac- 
countants and Consultants, said 
he- believed that the organ- 
isational status of the holding 
com pani es, which currently own 
the public sector companies, is 
h am p eri ng the pace of privat-. 
isatioa- The partially sold sub- 
sidiaries remain under the control 
of the holding complies. He 
called for decentralisation of the 
sale decision so that companies 
being privatised can break free 
from the holding companies. 

Youssef Boutros-Ghali, min- 
ister of state for economic af- 


fairs. also speaking at the 
nar, stressed that the soe-j. ste- 
bilitv of workers must be main- 
tained throughout she 
privatisation process, even jf fon* 
means not realising the highest 
levels of economic efficiency. 
He defined the Egyptian privat- 
isation programme as a. social 
contract between the govern- 
ment, the employer and the 
workers. Boutros-Ghali pointed 
out that privatisation changes 
some economic concepts such as 
the concept of state governance 
of the national economy. New 
economic principles are intro- 
duced and implemented. The ef- 
ficiency of market mechanisms’ 
in the distribution of national re- 
sources, according w Boutros- 
Ghali, is the first of these pna* 
ciples. He explained that since 
the private sector is more ep. 
ficienz in managing these n- 
sources, the government should • 
concentrate on using market 
mechanisms to realise the polit- 
ical and soc ial goals. 


The key to success 


The underlying theme of Private Sector De- 


velopment in Egypt is that the private sector will 
be at the care of E 


Egypt's development strategy 
in the coming years. To assist the private sector 
m achieving its task, the government should pro- 
vide a stable, predictable and appropriate legal 
environment. 

Divided into 10 chapters, the work is a collec- 
tion of papers presented by individuals and in- 
stitutions participating in Egypt's First Private- 
Public Sector Development Conference, which 
was held in October 1994. Contributors argue 
that the government's new role must be to guard 
and regulate the market, and allow the private 
sector to initiate growth. 

Many of the recommendations brought for- 
ward in the book under review are already being 
tackled by the government. One such proposal is 
the call for the'modification of rental laws to en- 
courage investors to build for rental purposes. In 
the middle of February . a new law was prom- 
ulgated providing that the rental rates of new 
apartments, and vacant ones in old buildings, be 
determined by the forces of supply and demand. 
Similarly, several papers presented in the book 
stressed the necessity of enacting an anti-trust 
law. Such a law. however, is expected to pass 
through the People's Assembly in its current 
session. 

In the introduction. Marcelo Giugale. a senior 
economist in the World Bank's Baltic's de- 
partment. and Hamed Mobarak. director of the 
government's Civil Service Reform Unit, an- 
alyse the importance of private sector develop- 
ment (PSD), and outline the elements needed to 
create an environment conducive to doing busi- 
ness in Egypt. 

Giugale’and Mobarak begin by reviewing the 
progress of economic reforms and the structural 
adjustment programme implemented in Egypt 
over the last five years. They maintain that ec- 
onomic reform implies a shift away from a pub- 
lic sector-dominated economy to a market- 
based one in which the private sector plays the 
leading role. They conclude that privatisation is 
the “core tool in the country’s new development 
strategy". However, they question the pace and 
timing of economic growth through PSD. 

For a country confronted with four major chal- 
lenges; namely unemployment, poverty, the 
need to attract investments and boost exports — 
Giugale and Mobarak highlight “the need for 
first, outward-oriented, job-generating, private 
sector-led growth, as the key. to eliminating pov- 
erty in Egypt within, say, one generation." 

Nevertheless, they question the private sec- 
tor's ability to rise to the challenge. They also re- 
view the steps that need to be taken to facilitate 
the private sector's task. Accordingly, Giugale 
and Mobarak call for the implementation of pol- 
icies that promote financial stability, guarantee 
the efficient allocation of resources and encour- 
age savings and investment. They demand a re- 
vamping of Egypt's commercial judicial system 
which is "grossly under- funded" and "badly in 
need of additional qualified judges". 

In the introduction, the editors called for pre- 
dictability in the tax system since investors are 
deterred by the lack of clear-cut criteria for the 
assessment of taxes. 

Another impediment to the private sector is 
the shortage in the supply of skilled labor. The 


Private Sector Development in 
Egypt , edited by Marcelo Giu- 
gale and Hamed Mobarak; The 
American University in Cairo 
Press, 1996 


writers list two main harriers to skill- building in 
Egypt First, secondary schools are not suf- 
ficiently aware of the skills required by com- 
panies today. Second, the private sector itself 
does not contribute to the training process. 

They also stressed that a cornerstone for the 
growth of the private sector is for it to become 
export-oriented. However, this necessitates 
eliminating unnecessary costs borne by export- 
oriented industries, such as the cost of imported 
inputs and export infrastructure services like 
ports, transportation and shipping, which are 
government-owned and "monopolistically 
priced." 

Financing, particularly long-term financing, is 
another central issue. According to Giugale and 
Mobarak, “The three core long-term in- 
struments for corporate finance are still under- 
developed— long-term credit, a securities mar- 
ket and leasing." 

Meanwhile, although small and micro- 
enterprises (SMEs) represent 98 per cent of pri- 
vate units, and produce approximately 80 per 
cent of the country's value added, these en- 
terprises have virtually no access to legal work- 
ing space, formal credit or markets. Moreover, 
banks are unable to evaluate and supervise 
small-scale project loans. 

Lack of access to marketing is another di- 
lemma confronting SMEs as they attempt to 
penetrate a market dominated by government 
institutions. And while their location within cit- 
ies is considered a violation of urban planning 
regulations and a pollution hazard, they have 
difficulty in acquiring business space in the new 
industrial zones. 

The Egyptian Businessmen's Association 
(EBA) and the American Chamber of Com- 
merce in Egypt (AmCham) discuss the roles of 
the government and die private sector in the first 
two chapters. According to EBA, "the state 
should divest itself of ownership and production 
roles" and should instead become "service- 
oriented" by extending a helping hand to the pri- 
vate sector in order to create job opportunities 
and increase exports. In addition, the state 
should ensure fair competition within a market- 
controlled economy. 

AmCham notes that the government should 
cease to grant approvals and licences to in- 
vestors and become a "registration agent that 
monitors and regulates the market through ef- 
ficient standard-setting and detening enforce- 


ment 


Three elements are needed to create an en- 
vironment conducive to private-sector-led de- 
velopment AmCham lists these as being, “sta- 
bility, transparency and sustainability". 

AmCham recommends that Egypt follows the 
path taken by the ecooomi call y-successfiil Far 
Eastern countries by boosting private domestic 
investment relying on its abundant human re- 


sources and encouraging international competi- 
tion. 

Most importantly, AmCham stressed, change 
will only come through a "private-public part- 
nership", and greater involvement of the private 
sector in the overall management of the Egyp- 
tian economy . 

In its paper, AmCham listed a number of re- 
forms which Egypt's private sector deemed as 
prerequisites. Foremost among these sugges- 
tions is the reformation of the legislative en- 
vironment by removing obstacles hindering the 
operation of private businesses and lifting price 
controls on private-owned health and education 
services. At the same time, private businesses 
should be allowed to diversify their activities. 

Caio Koch-Weser, the World Bank vice- 
president for the Middle East and North Africa, 
wrote that if Egypt's i c foim "is pursued with 
vigour and determination, it could form die basis 
for nothing less than an Egyptian economic mir- 
acle". He cited three main targets that must be 
reached by the second phase of economic re- 
forms. The first of these is to "build business 
confidence in the depth and durability of re- 
form". He proposed that tins be achieved by 
moving forward with the reform uf financial le- 
gal and regulatory sectors. 

Koch-Weser also highlighted foe need to pro- 
vide financing to small sector industries. Along 
with these basic reforms, he emphasised that foe 
government should “continue the process of 
building competitiveness". Removing bu- 
reaucratic red tape, upgrading product quality, 
and controlling monopolies are crucial re- 
quirements in achieving this aim. 

Furthermore, he maintained that a basis of 
cooperation between the government and the 
business community must be cultivated to en- 
sure that "the fruits of growth are shared among 
all segments of society". 

Ibrahim Shihata, vice-president and general 
counsel for the World Bank, presented an over- 
view of Egypt’s legal system. Speaking of 
Egypt's tax policy, Shihata said that it is char- 
acterised by "too many taxes, with excessive 
rates on high brackets of income and excessive 
exemptions.” He also pointed out that tax leg- 
islation does not favour small-scale industries 
and tends to provide tax benefits and exemp- 
tions to large companies. . 

Hussein Ibrachy, chairman of foe EBA’s Ec- 
onomic Legislation Committee, suggested that 
“reward and punishment should be the under- 
lying philosophy of any new labour legislation." 
He maintain s that abiding by this principle will 
be the cornerstone of higher productivity and 
barer quality. 

Hazem Hassan, chairman of a major ac- 
counting turn in Egypt, assessed Egypt’s taxa- 
tion system. He stated that foe government lev- 
ies direct taxes rather than indirect taxes in order 
to increase revenues. He says “direct taxes are 
fairer and take into account the contributory 
ability of the taxpayer." In addition, he said that 
Egypt should reduce many of the tax exemp- 
tions it currently grants through the investment , 
law, foe new urban communities law and foe 
tourism and reconstruction laws, because it is 
the taxpayers who foot the bill for these exemp- 
tions. 

Reviewed by Niveen Wahush 


Deal decree 

IN AN effort to minimise the burden shouldered by investors 
on foe stock market, foe Ministry of Economy, Foreign Trade 
and International Cooperation issued a decree to decrease the 
fees paid by the investors to the stock market. 

Decree 848 reduces the fees paid by investors for services 
rendered to them by the stock market According to the new 
decree, investors pay LEI 25 for each LEI, 000, and a maxi- 
mum of LE250 for trading activity registered in the exchange. 
For those deals not .registered in foe exchange, investors will 
pay a minimum of LEI for every LEI, 000, with a maximum 
fee of LE5.000. 

A Capital Market Authority (CMA) source raid foal a 50 
per cent reduction in stock market fees will encourage in- 
vestors to increase their dealing on the exchange. According 
to foe new decree, fees will be collected by foe brokerage 
bouses from both the buyer and the seller. The trading houses 
then have three days in which they must deliver the fees to 
foe exchange. 

Mohamed Hamed, chairman of the Okaz Brokerage Com- 
pan y. sai d that he believes “this decree will encourage small 
investors more than large investors." 


ARAB REPUBLIC OF EGYPT 
EGYPTIAN ELECTRICITY AUTHORITY (E£A) 
ADVERTISES ADJUDICATION NO 78/96 

SUPPLY OF CONDUCTOR & EARTH WIRE 
ACCESSORIES FOR CANAL ZONE 220 2LV 0 ATX. 


The Egyptian Electricity Authority invites interested 
tenderers to submit seated tenders for the supply of 
Aluminium Alloy conductor & earth wire accessories for 
the a/m lines in one envelope system (technical + 
commercial together) at the specified time. The 
commercial envelope should contain the tender security 
equal to 2% of foe total offer value. 

Technical and commercial offers for this tender will be 
opened at IX O'clock noon Cairo time on 1-8-96. 

Tender documents will be available in HE -A cashier at the 
address shown below against a receipt for paymet of 
300US dollars into account No 880/90/14 of foe National 
Bank of Egypt (main branch - Cairo) together with an 
application (original stamped + 2 copies) addressed to 
Director General of Central Purchases Department. 
Tenders shall remain valid for a period of 150 days after 
the date of tender opening. Interested tenderers should 
obtain further information regarding the tender documents 
from foe Egyptian Electricity Authority. 


ATT. DIRECTOR GENERAL OF 
CENTRAL PURCHASES 
DEPARTMENT . 

TELEX. 92097 FAX: 2616512 TEL: 2616537 


ABBASSIA - CAIRO - EGYPT 


Securities merger 


TWO LEADING financial services companies, foe Egyptian 
Financial Group (EFG) and Hermes Financial, have recently 
agreed to merge their corporate finance and brokerage activ- 
ities, The new company will be called EFG -Hermes, writes 
Niveen Wahisb. 

According to Mohamed Taymour, chairman of EFG, foe 
merger will create a stronger institution that is able to com- 
pete with the international firms that are expected to enter foe 
Egyptian market 

“The Egyptian market is getting to be of a size that is inter- 
esting to international firms. They are seriously considering 
setting up business in Egypt” Taymour said 

He said- that the merger is not an attempt lo monopolise the 
market — there are many other companies offering financial 
services in Egypt — but is an attempt to create an entity that 
is capable of standing on equal footing with its international 
counterparts. 

Taymour said that, in foe short-run, they expect to lose 
some of their market share because many clients like to deal 
with more than one company to get better races and a better 
deal. 

The merger, be added, will not affect the clientele of foe 
other Egyptian companies. “The other financial firms deal 
with small investors who do not represent our clientele," he 
said Most of the clients of EFG and Hermes are foreign and 
Arab institutions and large-scale individual investors. 

AJy El-Tahri. one of the founders of Hermes Financial and 
head of foe new company's Brokerage Division, explained 
that both companies decided to go through with the merger 
because they found that it is better to work on foe same side 
and unite their efforts rather than compete. 

The merger, Tafrri said will help the two companies avoid 
duplication and therefore improve quality. However, foe fund 
management companies of both EFG and Hermes will remain 
separate. “This is because we found there is no incremental 
benefit to be gained by a merger," said Tahri. Tbe fund man- 
agement company affiliated to EFG is called foe Egyptian 
Fund Management Group, while that of Hermes is railed 
Hermes Fund Management. 

Hermes Financial was founded in 1994, while EFG was 
founded in 1980. Their activities include asset management 
and securities brokerage. 


Edited by Ghada Ragab 
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Investor-friendly laws 

EIGHT new laws aimed at creating a more investment? 
friendly climate were submitted this week to foe People's 
Assembly for discussion in its closing session next Saturday, 
reports Gamal Essaxu El-Din. 

Topping tbe list of eight new Laws submitted before tbe Peo- 
ple’s Assembly were two laws aimed at foreigners. The first 
law allows foreigners to own real estate provided that foe 
area of foe property does not exceed 4,000 cubic metres, 
Previously foreigners were not allowed to bay any building 
or l and unless they had an Egyptian partner. The law also 
permits foreigners to pay in local currency. In the past foey 
were obliged to pay in foreign currency. 

The second law allows both Egyptians and foreigner to 
undertake foe construction, operation and maintenance of 
highway roads for as long os 99 years. This piece of legist 
tion is part and parcel of the govetranent's efforts to attract 
larger, investments in infrastructure projects, especially road 
construction in deserts. -For decades, the construction of 
roads in Egypt Ins been monopolised by foe state. 

In addition to these two laws, six other laws were sub- 
mitted to the parliament These tews aim at relieving cit- 
izens of a number of financial burdens they are shouldering. 
The first of this group of tews is one that cancels a tax cur- 
rently imposed cm inheritance. The idea behind the new law 
is a hope that cancelling this tax would encourage those who 
inherit money to invest their funds in establishing new de- 
velopment projects. The second tew in tins group rtmcels 
one of the articles in income tax' Law No. 70 of 1964. This 
article imposes a 5 per cent tax on real estate sates revenue. 
The tax. in the past, had discouraged buyers from registering 
their property transfer in the public notary's offices, ool led 
to complicated disputes over o w n e r sh ip rights. 

The third tew modifies Law No. 1 14 of 1946. This will 
exempt citizens from paying any fees for foe forms needed 
to document real estate in public notary offices. The fourth 
law also modifies Law No.70 of 1964, reducing by half the 
fees charged for documenting a p rope r ty is public notary of- 
fices. Bath of foe aforementioned tews are intended to fa- 
cilitate documentation procedures, which were a source of 
frustration and irritation for citizens and investors; alike. 

The test tew modifies die rules of the Presidential Decree 
No. 827 of 1975, and slashes through much of the red-tape j 
citizens deal with in order to register their real estate, ft also 
exempts them from paying fees to the Egyptian Geo- 
graphical Survey Authority (EGSA) to get information need- 
ed to for registering foeir property. Prior to this law, citizens 
were required to go to tbe EGSA to obtain information such 
as foe area and foe location of their land, and then take' this 
information to the office of the pubhc notary. While going 
through these procedures, citizens were also required to pay 
a number of fees. 
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Israeli Prime Minister Bwyaunin Netisyiha and US president B31 Clinton walk across the Rose Garden after their meetings in the oval office of the White House last Tuesday (photo: Reuters) 


False assumptions shared 


The idea 
that the 
Arab worfcf 
vould 
. jgard 
Netanyahu’s 
“peace for 
peace" 
formuls) as 
anything 
other than a 
surrender of 
their most 
basic 
national 
claims is^a 
dangerous 
assumption 
— one that 
the US and 
Netanyahu, 
appear to i 
share, 
writes 
Graham 
Usher 


During Binyamin Netanyahu's six day visit to 
the United States; PLO leader Yasser Arafat 
will be watching closely for any clue from the 
new Israeli prime minister on how his 
government intends to proceed with the peace 
process. The Palestinians are not alone in their 
concern. 

On 8 July, the Syrian government 
newspaper. AfBaath, commented that it 
would be '-very helpful*’ if the US informed 
Netanyahu that “any rejection of the principles 
and basis of peace process” would mean “its 
destruction”. The signs are both that Arafat 
and Syria are going to be disappointed. 

US officials have made it clear dial they see 
the trip 10 be little more titan an opportunity 
for Clinton to “listen” to Netanyahu's views 
vis-a-\ is the peace process. “This is not a 
session where we will extracr deadlines,” said 
one US source. But while the US president 
may not press Israel for , any firm 
commitments, he is likely to want some idea 
of its “thinking". Netanyahu will give it. 

On the Oslo process, say Israeli sources. 
Netanyahu will tell the US leader that his 
government will implement Oslo's interim 
agreement with the Palestinians, proceed with 
the final status negotiations and resume 
contacts with the Palestinian National 
Authority (PNA) “at all levels". He is also 
expected' to pledge, "security considerations 
permitting", to ease the closure of the 
Occupied Territories and urge the World Bank 
to increase aid to the self-rule areas. 

As for the ■ matter of the Israeli army’s 
stalled redeployment in Hebron, Netanyahu 
will commit himself to this also, “but in a way 
different to the Labour govern mem”. Nobody 
is sure yet what this means, and Netanyahu is 
unlikely to be more forthcoming in 
Washington. Bui sources say that Netanyahu's 
thinking on Hebron is in line with that of his 
new..- -.'internal security minister, Avigdor. 
Kahalani. 

This boils down to a “modified 
redeployment” w here Israel will strengthen the 
Jewish presence in Hebron by building a 


“territorial corridor” linking the 400 or so 
settlers who live in the city's heart to the 
3,000 strong Jewish settlement of Klryat Arba 
that rests on its outskirts. Since the corridor is 
yer to be built. Netanyahu may. in 
Washington, announce that redeployment in 
Hebron will occur, but without hitching the 
army to any timetable. 

But concerning the substance of Likud's 
philosophy, Netanyahu will tell Clinton what 
he told the Israeli electorate, and which he 
rehearsed in an interview on Israeli radio 
hours before he flew to Washington: “Yes to a 
united Jerusalem, yes to secure peace on the 
Syrian front and yes to coexistence and 
security between us and the Palestinians.” In 
other words, no to any compromise on 
Jerusalem, no withdrawal from the Golan 
Heights and no to a Palestinian state. 

The Clinlon administration is unlikely to 
challenge Netanyahu overtly on these matters, 
especially in a US election year. But the idea 
that the Palestinians and Arab states would 
confuse Netanyahu's “peace for peace" 
formulas as anything other than a surrender of 
their most basic national claims is an 
extremely dangerous assumption. It is one 
Netanyahu appears to share. 

“What is happening is that the Arabs are 
adapting." said Netanyahu in the radio 
interview, “adapting to the reality and are 
being forced to begin to compromise on their 
side for a change." 

The Palestinians and the Arabs are adapting 
to the fact of Likud's belligerency, but in 
ways that scarcely augur peace or 
compromise. 

Since Netanyahu assumed office, Arafat has 
taken steps to repair some of the damage 
caused by his ruthless adoption of Israel’s 
security policies during the last months of the 
Peres’ government. In Gaza, informal 
meetings have taken place between the PNA 
and its main Islamist opposition, Hamas. Last 
month. Hamas' spokesperson in Gaza. 
Mahmoud Zahar, said his movement would be 
prepared to negotiate a ceasefire with Israel 


“through the intermediary of the PNA”. The 
condition was that the PNA release the 1.000 
or so Palestinians interned in its jails. 

Arafat appears to be listening. On 4 July, 
PNA spokesperson. Marwan Kanafarti. said 
the PNA was “considering" the release of 600 
Hamas and Islamic Jihad suspects rounded up 
after the suicide attacks earlier this year. The 
next day. the PNA freed 1 1 Hamas activists in 
the West Bank town of Jenin. Zahar lauded 
the gesture as “a positive step toward 
rebuilding national relations". This hardly 
amounts to a political alliance between Arafat 
and his Islamist opposition. But it does 
suggest a PNA strategy based on national 
unity rather than “adaptation’’ to Netanyahu’s 
visions of coexistence. 

But the real danger of Netanyahu's 
rejectionism lies on the Syrian track. On 26 
June, three Israeli soldiers were killed in a 
cross-border ambush in the Jordan Valley. The 
attack was the work of the Damascus based 
Fatah Revolution faction of Mohammed Abu 
Musa. Israel viewed the operation as enjoying 
the connivance of Syria, and responded 
accordingly. It shelled Abu Musa's “base” in 
the Bekaa Valley. Bui the base also happened 
to be a Syrian army camp. The skirmish was a 
signal that the current cold war between Israel 
and Syria eould easily heat up into a full-scale 
confrontation, probably in Lebanon, but this 
time without the proxies of Hizholluh and the 
Lebanese government. 

it is unclear w hether Netanyahu seeks direct 
confrontation with Syria. He has said that 
Syria should be grouped with Iran as a 
“terrorist state" and urged the international 
community to impose sanctions against it. He 
has also said that while Israel’s retention of 
the Golan docs not “assure a formal peace, it 
prevents actual war". What Likud may be 
seeking with Syria is an armistice, an ongoing 
state of no war and no peace. If so. Israel is 
forgetting its own history. For Israel had de 
facto armistices with the Arabs in 1948 and 
1967. They brought neither peace nor 
adaptation: they brought wars. 


Palestinians will not renegotiate 


Palestinians 
will reject 
any 

proposal 
made by 
Binyamin 
Netanyahu 
to amend 
agreements 
already 
made 

between the 
two sides, 
writes 

Tarek 

Hassan 

from Gaza 


Nabil Shaath, the minister of planning and 
international cooperation in the Palestinian 
National Authority (PNA). forcefully declared 
this week that the Palestinians will not 
renegotiate issues already dealt with and 
finalised. Shaath was categorically rejecting 
Israeli Prime Minister Binyamjn Netanyahu's 
proposals on Hebron and other, issues that the 
Palestinians had agreed upon with the former 
Labour government. 

The Israeli prime minister has taken with 
him to Washington a number of proposals for 
the partial redeployment of Israeli troops in 
Hebron. He is suggesting amendments to the 
original plan which would tighten the control 
of the Israeli army and of Israeli settlers over 
the city under the pretext of .safeguarding 
Jewish * areas. The proposals also aim to 
reinforce the bonds between the Kiryat .Arba 
settlement, the Jewish settlers in the actual 
town of Hebron and the Ibrahimi shrine. In 
oilier words. Netanyahu wants to maintain the 
potentially explosive status quo in Hebron. 

■ The Palestinians are banking, on Netanyahu’s 
visit to Washington to bring about a detente in 
lsraeli-Palestinian relations. A detente would 
require three things: a meeting between . A ratal 
and Netanyahu; -the implementation of the 
remaining stages of the redeployment plan, 
particularly in Hebron, and the safe passage 
plan between the West Bank and* Gaza; and 
the resumption of the final-status negotiations 
between the two sides. , 

The Palestinian chief negotiator Mahmoud 
Abbas, better known as Abu Mazen, seems 
optimistic. He is expecting a meeting to be 
held between Arafat and Netanyahu upon the 
return of the Israeli prime minister from the 
United States.. Abu Mazen 'said that he had 
been meeting with negotiators recognised by 
Israel. Among them, is Mohamed Basstouni, 


Egypt’s ambassador to Israel, who. in a recent 
meeting with Dore Gold, Netanyahu's chief 
security advisor, asked him to expedite u 
meeting between Netanyahu and the head of 
the PNA. Meanwhile, it has been noticed that 
the US consular-general in Jerusalem has held 
a series of meetings with Palestinian leaders 
recently. 

Shaath nores that the representatives of US 
and European governments have been advising 
rhe Palestinians to be patient and hold their 
breath until the main features of Netanyahu's 
policy take shape. However, such advice has 
done little to dissipate the anxiety and 
gloominess which prevails in Palestinian 
circles regarding the intentions of the new 
Israeli government. 

Certain officials in the PNA believe that 
much could be achieved if Washington was 
ready to bring ro bear some pressure on Israel 
to respect its commitments under previous 
agreements. Such pressure, they believe, is 
possible even during an election year in the 
US. Other officials, however, believe that the 
American administration does not want 
anything more than to maintain the stares quo. 
They neither expect progress in the 
negotiations nor an improved commitment on 
the pan of the Israeli government. 

Unwillingness on the part of Washington 10 
exert real prcssure on Israel, they argue, will 
encourage Israel to resort to all sorts of verbal 
and political manoeuvring. 

Believing dial a tortuous stage in their 
negotiations with the new Israeli government 
lies ahead, the Palestinians arc seeking to fill 
all possible gaps. They are concentrating their 
efforts on enhancing relations with Jordan and 
Egypt. During Arafat’s recent visit to Jordan, 
an agreement regarding the necessity of close 
coordination between Jordan and the 


Palestinians in the coming stage of 

negotiations was reached. It is expected that 
Jordan will mediate between Israel and the 
Palestinians to a certain extent. 

Moreover, it seems that Palestinian 

apprehension about Jordan has been subsiding 
somewhat since last month's Cairo Arab 
Summit restrained certain Arab parties from 
racing to rally with Israel. Palestinians are 
hoping that Jordan will provide them with as 
much support as Egypt does. Syria's 
unyielding position, meanwhile, is seen as 
being necessary to draw international pressure 
on Israel. 

Many Palestinians anticipate changes in the 
status quo. They believe that the new Israeli 
government will soon relax the military and 
economic blockade imposed on Gaza and the 
West Bank. However, it would he wrong to see 
such a move as a iwonciliatoiy gesture 
towards the Palestinians. Rather it is a 
fundamental element of the Likud Party's 
ideology to reject Palestinian independence 
from Israel. 

For the rime being. Arafat's main concern is 
a meeting with NeTanyahu. which could be a 
springboard for negotiations between ihe two 
leaders. Certain Palestinian circles believe that 
Netanyahu may agree in hold such a meeting 

with Arafat m order to project a positive image 
of his government. However. Netanyahu, they 
argue, will continue to be intransigent in real 
terms. In short, political manoeuvring looks set 
to be the only game played on the 
Palestinion-Isnicli track tor a while. 

A source dose to Arafat lold Al-Ahnim 
Meekly rhat apprehension will dominate Ihe 
general mood among Palestinians until after 
Netanyahu has met Egyptian President Hot-ni 
Mubarak and Mubarak has visited Washington 
and met US President Bill t'iihtnn 


Arab-American dialogue 

Cooperation or conflict? Arabs and Americans met to discuss 
the Arab-American relationship, the peace process and the 
future of the region. Mona Makram Ebeid participated 


For the first time ever, the League of Arab 
States and the US Middle East Project of the 
Council of Foreign Relations jointly spon- 
sored a symposium, held from 8-9 July, to 
promote a greater understanding of the is- 
sues that sliape the Arab-American re- 
lationship. 

The main objective was to try and develop 
a common perception of the future of the 
peace process in hs various dimensions in 
the Middle East. As a participant in rhat di- 
alogue. I will try to shed some light on the 
deliberations that took place. 

It was clear from the discussions that both 
sides were still struggling to define, under- 
stand and come to terms with rapidly chang- 
ing events in an even more rapidly changing 
world, whose direction was only perceived 
dimly. It was not surprising that none had 
yet developed a clear vision of the future or 
even an adequate road map for the next few 
miles. Concerning the peace process, and in 
the context of recent events and the state- 
ments made by the new Likud government, 
which have led to opportunities for di- 
vergence as well as cooperation, several 
questions needed to be addressed. Is the re- 
lationship between the US and the Arab 
world likely to become more cooperative or 
more conflictual? Can the areas of coop- 
eration and conflict be identified? What crit- 
ical interests and problems of each region 
are most likely to impinge on their foreign 
relations? 

Despite the obvious convergence in inter- 
ests regarding the Middle East peace pro- 
cess. the two sides had distinctive differ- 
ences regarding aims and goals. Some 
specific ideas were floated by the Arab par- 
ticipants. The United States is now the sole 
superpower in the Middle East, a role that it 
seemingly embraces more with reluctance 
than relish. A key to understanding the 
present administration's actions is to be 
aware of the tension between those in the 
US who want a more active policy abroad 
on behalf of positive change, and practi- 
tioners of real politik. who want to constrain 
US involvement based on the criteria of US 
interests. 

The success of the lsraeli-Palestinian ne- 
gotiations convinced the Clinton administra- 
tion to adopt a strategy of detachment. Ac- 
cordingly, the US confined itself to acting 
largely as a facilitator for the Palestinian- 
Israeli negotiations and as a catalyst for 
mobilising international economic support 
10 the Palestinian Authority. In the Jor- 
danian- Israeli peace treaty its role was limit- 
ed to offering Jordan debt forgiveness and 
political support. However, it has put a lot 
of energy into negotiations between Syria 
and Israel If these negotiations have not re- 
sulted in any success so for, it is not because 
of foiled mediation efforts but rather be- 
cause of strategic and domestic political 
considerations of both Syria and Israel. 

However, with respect to the way the Ar- 
abs view the role of the US as a mediator, 
no one contested the importance of the US’s 
continued role as an honest broker in the 
peace process, a role which has been vital in 
the current period. Both Israel and the Arab 
states have sought active US involvement in 
Arab-Israeli negotiations since l%7. But 
their vision of that role has differed sharply. 
Arab states hoped the US would press their 
dependent client; Israel wanted Washington 
to facilitate bilateral negotiations with Arab 
states and guarantee emerging agreements. 

Yet this very role has come under severe 
criticism for what is perceived as an unfair 
tilt towards Israel. One glaring example was 
Israel's threat to expropriate Arab land in 
Jerusalem, which prompted a UN Security 
Council meeting in which Washington cast 
its first Cold War veto, revealing the short- 
comings of the US role in lsraeli-Palestinian 
negotiations. US support for Israel in the 
military operations in southern Lebanon and 
the pressure exerted on the Security Council 
not to issue any condemnation of Israel's act 
in the Qana massacre so as not to derail the 
peace process is another indication of bias. 

A divergence of interests between the US 
and the Arab world has also been apparent 
in the security dimension. Although threats 
against Israel have greatly diminished since 
the end of the Cold War and Israel's in- 
volvement in the peace negotiations, the US 
commitment to retaining Israel's edge in de- 
fence forces and strengthen cooperative ef- 
forts continues to show itself in several as- 
pects. Prominent among these has been US- 
Israeli strategic cooperation. Although in 
the past the LIS feared alienating its Arab al- 
lies by formalising the US-lsraeli strategic 
relationship, it nevertheless elevated it to the 
level of a formal defence treaty during 
Peres' last visit to the US in April 1996. The 
argument used to press the US to formally 
build defence ties was that for the first time 
the US and Israel were both facing the same 
threats: proliferation of weapons of mass de- 
struction: terrorism: Islamic funda- 

mentalism; and the 'rogue' regimes of Iran 
and Iraq. 

Viewpoints differed on these four points, 
not so much on substance as on the way to 
confront these issues. 

Moreover, in the context of Gulf security, 
it was assumed that Israel might be trying to 
become the extra force the Gulf Coop- 
eration Council (GCC) needed to be an ef- 
fective factor in the Gulf balance of power 
in a GCC-based joint security programme. 
To this end. it was suggested that the US 
might want to strengthen Israeli-Jordonian 
security relations in order to include Jordan, 
along with Israel, thereby spreading the bur- 
den of maintaining Gulf security. 

Participants added that although the Gulf 
stares and the North African countries have 
initialed bilateral ties with Israel, particular- 
ly in the sphere of economics, they are not 
willing to disregard Palestinian and Syrian 
sensitivities completely and move forward 
to foil normalisation. Meanwhile, it appears 
that the Netanyahu government wants to 
deepen ties with the Gulf and North Africa, 
while maintaining a slower pace of change 
with the Palestinians and altering die frame- 
work- of negotiations with Syria. In other 
words, the goal seems to be to “delink" the 
core and the Arab periphery, a move that the 
US .should try not to encourage, because fur- 
ther fragmentation of the peace process 
gives opponents more ammunition and time 
to thwart it. 

In summary, the Arab participants em- 
phasised the need to pursue rhe peace nego- 
tiations. and that the US should act as an ar- 
bitrator. The process, they suid. should not 
be left "on hold" us inaction ‘might prove 


very detrimental. Furthermore, no regional 
economic cooperation could take root before 
the attainment of an equitable solution to the 
conflict. For their part, mosi of the Amer- 
ican participants chose to discuss the role of 
the US as a facilitator for the enhancement 
of economic reform and progress as a separ- 
ate issue to the pursuance of the peace pro- 
cess. 

The main argument presented by the 
American side, represented by Anthony H. 
Cordcsman, the co-director of the Middle 
East Programme. Centre for Strategic and 
International Studies, was that the Arab- 
Israeli peace process may be a pre-condition 
for progress in some states, but that peace 
would do little to address the fundamental 
problems in the region. He stressed that 
these problems were not simply a result of 
the Likud victory or Syria's failures to move 
forward during 1994 and 1995. Peace, he 
maintained, would not bring prosperity. It 
would help Israel, although most of the 
growth in the Israeli economy came from 
trade with other regions. It has not prevented 
the real per capita income of Gaza and the 
West Bank from shrinking by 30 per cent 
from its level at the beginning of the In- 
tifada, and it can only have a negligible im- 
pact on the structural economic problems of 
Egypt and Jordan. 

Peace is an important condition for growth 
in Egypt, Israel, Jordan Syria, the West 
Bank and Gaza, but peace and regional 
cooperation can only have a limited impact 
on the economic problems of these states 
and the region, compared to the desperate 
need for population control and international 
and national economic reform. Peace will 
have little effect on other Arab economies, 
particularly in cases where the formerly 
“wealthy" oil economies have growing 
structural problems. 

Further, one must be careful about the ec- 
onomic merits of peace and democracy. 
Every single successful case of sustained de- 
velopment since the end of World War 11 
has been the result of a semi-authoritarian 
regime emphasising managed growth 
through the private sector. Many such cases, 
like South Korea and Taiwan have become 
steadily more democratic with time, but only 
after major development has occurred. Re- 
gional cooperation grows through develop- 
ment, development does not grow through 
regional cooperation. 

As a second issue. Cordesman emphasised 
that "the primary problem we all face is the 
Allure of development". US and Arab coop- 
eration depended on reversing this situation. 
He drew attention to three decades of data 
warning of the steadily deteriorating global 
economic position of the Middle East This 
deterioration accelerated during the period 
between the early 1980s and 1993, although 
it has eased recently and has actually been 
reversed in a few cases where Middle East- 
ern states have begun serious structural re- 
forms: Morocco. Tunisia, Egypt Jordan and 
several of the southern Gulf states. How- 
ever. the US State Department estimates that 
the real GNP of the Middle East grew by 
less than one per cent during 1983-1993, 
and real per capita income dropped by 26 
percent 

In contrast the real GNP of the developing 
world as a whole grew by 73 per cent and 
real per capita income rose by 37 per cenL 
In East Asia, the leading developing region, 
the GDP grew by 73 per cent and real per 
capita income increased by 50 per cent. Real 
manufacturing wages in the Middle East 
have remained relatively constant for nearly 
30 years, while they have increased by 
roughly 150 per cent in high growth regions 
like East Asia. 

Population is at least as important to de- 
velopment as peace. Cordesman said. More 
than 40 per cent of the region's population is 
under 15 years of age and the number of 
young men and women entering its labour 
force increases by more than three per cent a 
year. Most face years of direct or disguised 
unemployment and while it is easy to talk 
about Islamic extremism and terrorism in 
vague tentis. the social, demographic, and 
economic causes are clear. These economic 
causes often interact with ethnic and sectar- 
ian problems, alienation and problems with 
governments. Therefore, Cordesman 
stressed, any Arab-American dialogue must 
emphasise development. 

One of the most important results of the 
failure to develop, Cordesman said, was a 
decline in trade, and lack of development is 
leading to a steady decline in the economic 
importance of the Middle East in trade with 
the US and the rest of the world. The Middle 
East is the only region in the world to show 
a steady decline in the value of its exports 
oveT the last decade. For example, the value 
of Middle Eastern exports decreased by 25 
per cent in real terras during the decade from 
1983-1993, and shrank from 6.9 per cent of 
the world total in 1983 to 3.3 per cent in 
1993 — a loss of 50 per cent of the Middle 
East's share of the global market in a dec- 
ade. Modernisation, Cordesman stressed, 
means trade and global competitiveness. 

This decline in economic importance does 
not mean a decline in the strategic im- 
portance of the region, but it will bring about 
important changes. The increase in demand 
for oil in the coming years will be driven 
largely by economic growth in Asia. In fact, 
there will be an 124 per cent increase in 
Asian energy demand between now to 201 5. 

Unless very dramatic economic reform 
happens, these shifts in demand will have 
major effects. Asia will become a major cus- 
tomer for oil from the Middle East, the fast- 
est growing clients being developing Asian 
states. Division in wealth between oil ex- 
porting and non-exporting states in the Mid- 
dle East will grow, and the percentage of 
trade with non-Arab states will grow from 
an already high 80 per cenr plus level. 

Cordesman concluded by telling his audi- 
ence that this list of issues and problems 
might sound highly discouraging, and in- 
deed the scenario looked grim if no action 
was taken. However, he added, the solutions 
were very clear. 

Moderate population control and system- 
atic economic reform could remove many of 
the most urgent problems within half a dec- 
ade. Peace and diplomacy could stabilise 
proliferation and even roll* it buck. The one 
thing tlwt would ensure than things got 
worse was to deny the reality of rhe prob- 
lems and do nothing. 


The writer is a [tali lira! scientist anti former 
member of parliament. 
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Africa tires 

of old show 


The annual 
OAU summit 
is Africa’s 
most 
important 
political event, 
but are the 
continent’s 
leaders tired 
of parading 
the old 

r uncertainties, 
asks Gamal 
Nkrumah 




A Cameroonian soldier guards the conference centre where African leaders are assembled for the 32 nd OAU summit meeting (photo: AP} 


Precious link hung on the Organisation of African 
P Unity's (OAU) summit meeting in the Cam- 

° eroonian capital Yaounde save perhaps the fore of 

,f United Nations Secretary-General Boutros Ghali. In 
c Yaounde. African leaders spent long hours in 
h ‘closed-door sessions in order to resolve the ques- 
1 tion of Ghali 's candidacy. 

If the measure of a summit meeting's wonb is the 
*' number of heads of state in attendance. then surely 
’ something was terribly amiss in Yaounde. Some 23 

'■ out of the 53 member nations' heads of state at- 

tended. Key presidents stayed away. Those at- 
: tending appeared to be in a hurry to leave. South 

: Africa's President Nelson Mandela left Yaounde af- 

ter attending the opening session for a highly pub- 
licised official visit to Britain. The continent's lead- 
ers were acutely aware that few people were 
waiting with baited breath for the .final com- 
muniques. Their nationals and their Western donors 
.certainly weren't 

The economies of the continent and all grandiose 
projects have been put in limbo until funding is ap- 
proved by the World Bank and the International 
Monetary Fund (IMF). Host nation Cameroon, in 
an unprecedented move, took the decision to house 
• only the visiting heads of state and foreign min- 
isters at state expense. All other OAU delegates 
scrambled for cheaper hotel accommodation in the 
Cameroonian capital. Such a pitiable spectacle was 
unheard of only a decade ago. 

Perhaps the most horrifying alarm bells were the 
impressions given by the assembled heads of state 
that very few of them tad the strength to correct the 
wrongs of the past They, once again, made their rit- 
ual soliloquies. They vowed solemnly to cany out 
■their promises of ending civil wars, correcting ec- 
onomic mistakes, privatising Africa's burdensome 
public sector, deregulating the continent's cumber- 
some economies, institutionalising political liber- 
alisation and democratisation. and ensuring con- 


tinental economic integration. Few, inside or out- 
side the continent, felt that the 32nd annual gath- 
ering marked a significant watershed. 

“While the OAU has often championed the lofty 
ideals of unity, cooperation, economic develop- 
ment. human rights and other worthy objectives, it 
has failed to seriously work for their concrete re- 
alisation." complained Eritrean President Isalas 
Aferwerki during the PWJ OAU summit meeting. 
Still, all was not gloom and doom. 

There were exciting goings-on. United States un- 
der-secretary of state for African Affairs. George 
Moose, was in Yaounde to lobby against Ghali ‘s 
candidacy. Helmut Cohen, anorher of Washington's 
old Africa bands, was in Cameroon too. But Ghali 
sounded unperturbed by America's politicking. 
“This is certainly not a regional endorsement of 
Boutros Ghali by the OAU.** said US State De- 
portment spokesman Nicholas Burns, referring to 
the pan-African grouping's non-committal declara- 
tion on Ghali's candidacy on Tuesday in Washing- 
ton. So are Ghana's Kofi Annan and Niger's Hamid 
Ai-Ghabid in the running for the post of UN sec- 
retary-general? Spurious statements flew about the 
place and curious spectators are none the wiser. 

“How do you promote continental unity when 
there is no national unity?" u ondererd the director 
of the Centre for Human Rights in Nigeria, Ade- 
kunle Gwoadc. The officially bilingual host nation 
exemplified the continent's "dilemma. As African 
leaders beaded for the conference centre. An- 
glophone Cameroonians protested their domination 
by their Francophone compatriots and demanded 
that the south w eslem Anglophone regions of Came- 
roon bordering Nigeria enjoy foil autonomy. 

Nigeria and Cameroon have not resolved a se- 
rious border dispute over the oil-rich Bakassi Pe- 
ninsula The 1 .00ft square kilometre peninsula has 
been a bone of contention between the two West 
African states for some years now. The conflict has 


been exacerbated because Cameroon accuses Ni- 
geria of tending tacit support to Cameroonian An- 
glophone separatists. 

Nigeria, Africa's most populous nation, is said to 
be backing Niger's proposal to replace Boutros 
Ghali with the secretary-general of the Islamic Con- 
ference Organisation. Hamid Al-Ghabid. Niger is 
embroiled in a brouhaha over election results held 
last week. The country 's military ruler. General Ib- 
rahim Mainassara. declared himself foe winner and 
claimed to have captured 52 per cent of foe vote. 
Opposition parties dispute foe result. The pre- 
dominantly Muslim West African nation's dem- 
ocratically elected president. Mahamane Ousmana. 
was ousted from power by a coup d'etat by General 
Mainassara last year. Mainassara dissolved foe In- 
dependent National Electoral Commission (CENI) 
on Monday and replaced it with a rubber-stamp one. 
Ousmana got a paltry 20 per cent of the vote, ac- 
cording to foe new electoral commission. Labour 
unions in the former French colony are up in aims. 
“In order to defend and above all preserve de- 
mocracy, we have decided to embark on an in- 
definite strike until the CENI is reinstated and the 
entire polling process is reorganised," the secretary- 
general of the Federation of Labour Unions of Ni- 
ger, Ibrahim MayalcL warned on Tuesday. The sad 
debacle highlighted foe continent's faltering steps 
towards democratisation, urged on by its Western 
donors. 

The OAU’s caution is understandable. It has little 
clout The key theme of the Yaounde summit was 
expected to be foe economic integration of Africa. 
Instead it turned out that delegates became bogged 
down in the choice of a UN secretaiy-general. Frat- 
ricide. too, forced its way to foe top of foe 32nd 
OAU summit's agenda. Talk about how to end foe 
numerous civil wars raging across the continent 
took up much of the deliberations. 

Perhaps not all the spanners in foe works have 


been of America's doing, but most of the nastiest 
ones have been: witness foe crises in Liberia and 
Somalia. If the Americans had let General Mo- 
ham ed Farah Aidid be in Somalia and Charles Tay- 
lor have his way in Liberia, foe civil wars there 
would never have escalated and caused , so much 
heartache and suffering. In both instances, as in An- 
gola, American intervention directly intensified foe 
war situation. 

The OAU’s budget has stood at a static 530 mil- 
lion for the past three decades. In Yaounde, the con- 
tinent’s leaders knew all too well that their countries 
could ill afford to foot the pan-African organ- 
isation's bills, let alone pay for extra peacekeeping 
activities. 

Meanwhile, Africa's economic fortunes have not 
greatly improved. The average fiscal deficit of Af- 
rican countries actually widened in foe 1990s de- 
spite the feet that many African nations, instituted 
wide-ranging and radical macro-economic policy 
changes and structural adjustment programmes that 
left them feeing widespread social discontent 
which, in mm, led to social unrest. Most of the ad- 
justment has been in the form of lower capita] ex- 
penditure. According to foe IMF’s World Economic 
Outlook 1996, “The ratio of current government ex- 
penditure to GDP [gross domestic product] in- 
creased by over two percentage points in the 1990- 
95 period, while the ratio of capital expenditure to 
GDP was marginally lower than in the 1980s.” 

Falling commodity prices on foe international 
markets led to considerable declines in terms of 
trade for sub-Saharan African countries — most 
of whora rely on the export of primary raw ma- 
terials, tropical agricultural and mineral prod- 
ucts. Commodities such as cocoa, coffee, tea, di- 
amonds, gold and uranium remain foe primary 
sources of foreign exchange earnings. African 
economies remain as vulnerable to fluctuations 
in the international prices of primary commod- 


ities as they were in foe 1950s and 1960s. 

The IMF counselled that privatisation should re- 
duce the incentive for African governments to sub- 
sidise and fund unprofitable state enterprises. The 
IMF report warned that cosmetic changes did ntit 
radically alter foe continent's basic economic pre- 
dicaments. “In Kenya, for example, tosses of foe 
National Cereals and Produce Board during the 
1980s — equivalent to about five per cent of GDP a 
year — were eventually, though contemporane- 
ously, borne by the central government.” World Ec- 
onomic Outlook J996 disclosed. Furthermore, the 
. IMF publication revealed that reductions in the cen- 
tral governments’ fiscal balance often paint a mis- 
leading picture of the true evolution of foe public 
sector’s overall financial position. In Senegal it 
said, “while direct operational subsidies provided 
by foe central government declined between 1985 
and 1989, there was a large rise in central govern- 
ment overdrafts with quasi-public financial In- 
stitutions. In such cases, the appearance of fiscal 
discipline in the central government’s accounts may 
be illusory, afel an apparent improvement in die fis- 
cal position may not promote macro-economic sta- 
bility simply because the public sector's long-term 
financing requirement may fail to improve or may 
even deteriorate." 

Contrary to widespread belief. Africa’s economic 
collapse in foe early 1980s was not sudden. The 
continent’s leaders ignored the warning signs. Sad- 
ly, their attempts to salvage what they could of Af- 
rica’s economic possibilities woe not very well 
thought through either. Piecemeal applications of 
foe IMF-instigated policies were institutionalised in 
. the 1990s. Tbe economic crisis was kept on foe 
back burner. They caused much pain — specifically 
for foe continent’s poorest and neediest — and in- 
evitably and invariably resulted in social unrest. In a 
few cases they fuelled social disintegration, ethnic 
• strife and civil warst •• f 




South Asia’s 
arms race 


Does the change of government in 
New Delhi present an opportunity for a 
hait to the arms race between India 
and Pakistan, wonders Gaial Nassar 


r \ During her trip to Washington last year, Pakistani 
- Prime Minister Benazir Bhutto received assurances 
-from United States President Bill Clinton that he 
would do his best to reimburse Pakistan for 2S F- 
16 aircraft that were embargoed by foe US even 
though Pakistan had paid for them in 1990. 

The Press I er Amendment, sponsored by Re- 
publican Senator Larry Pressler, led to a halt of all 
US aid to Pakistan in 1990 after then President 
George Bush failed to certify that Islamabad did 
not possess nuclear weapons. Pakistan refused to 
scrap its nuclear programme, insisting that it was 
intended for peaceful purposes only. 

The introduction of the Brown Amendment, a re- 
vision of foe Pressler Amendment, reflects a re- 
assessment of US policy towards its one-time 
close ally. Pakistan. It allows Washington to make 
a few arms shipments to Pakistan for the first time 
in. five years. Islamabad was relieved. New Delhi 
was not amused. 

Hopes had arisen that, with foe end of foe Cold 
War. peace would return to the trouble spots of 
South Asia. But it appears that there ore inter- 
national forces at work that want to stir up com- 
munal and ethnic conflicts in India and Pakistan. 
Tensions in the South Asian region are a tre- 
mendous drain on foe resources of both India and 
• - Pakistan. 

India is suspicious of Pakistan's nuclear pro- 
gramme and Pakistan is concerned about India's 
nuclear capability. The deployment of M-U mis- 
l siles by Pakistan has got foe Indians worried. India 
has reiterated that it will take all necessary steps to 
safeguard its security and national interests. 

In June, sources at foe Pakistani- Ministry of 
Defence disclosed that Pakistan had purchased 
40 used French Mirage-3 fighter planes with a 
value of $120 million. Pakistan is expected to re- 
ceive the first batch of six planes next August, 
and the remaining quantity will arrive in in- 
stalments over a period of a year and a half. It is 
known that Pakistan uses French Mirage-3 and 
Mirage-5 fighter jets, and that it bought 50 Mir- 
age planes from Australia in 1989. Islamabad is 
currently negotiating with foe French company 
Dasseaux to purchase a number of foe ultra- 
modern Mirage-2000 S. 

The arms race in South Asia is honing up. But 
there are high Hopes that foe rcconcUiatory moves 


which have been made between India and Pakistan 
since H D Deve Gowda and his government came 
to power in New Delhi will end this anachronistic 
legacy of foe Cold War. 

Tension between India and Pakistan reached a 
climax recently after two missiles were fired on a 
Kashmiri mosque, killing 22 people. This event 
was followed by border skirmishes that led to the 
death of five civilians. Pakistani leaders then 
vowed to enter an arms race with India if foe latter 
continued tn develop its advanced missile pro- 
gramme. India went ahead with 15 tests of me- 
dium-range surface-to-surface missile Pirfovi-2, 
which is capable of carrying nuclear heads. 

The US criticised India's tests. Washington 
urged both countries to abandon the arms race, es- 
pecially as India has aimed a number of its mis- 
siles in Pakistan's direction. Most of Pakistan's 
cities are within the range of Indian missiles. India 
and Russia signed a long-term programme to coop- 
erate in defence matters and India is eager to pur- 
chase Russian Sukhoi-30 combat aircraft. Some 
analysts believe that the defence cooperation be- 
tween India and Russia must be seen in the light of 
Pakistan’s attempts to acquire weapons that will 
improve its military capability. Islamabad recently 
purchased Chinese M-l 1 missiles. 

In September 1995 foe US Senate approved an 
arms deal with Pakistan valued at $370 million. 
Washington, meanwhile, refuses to sell India so- 
phisticated weapons. India warned that it would 
seek foe acquisition of advanced military tech- 
nology to match that supplied by the US to Paki- 
stan. Seme Indian military experts say that foe 
American weapons shipment to Pakistan, .which 
includes missiles and long-range fighter jets, will 
make easy targets of India’s naval bases. Amer- 
ica's Central Intelligence Agency warned that if a 
nuclear war ever erupted it would be one between 
India and Pakistan. Both countries have the ability 
to manufacture nuclear warheads. Both countries 
are developing nuclear missiles that are capable of 
hitting each other’s cities. 

Does Washington want to stop the armaments 
race in South Asia? American aid was used in foe 
past to convince Pakistan to go back on its plans 
to manufacture a nuclear bomb. Many Western 
military analysts see that something must be. done, 
to reduce the nuclear arms race in South Asia. I 


The US could stipulate that it would continue to 
send aid and sell weapons to Pakistan only if foe 
latter agreed to two conditions. One, that Pakistan 
must agree to international monitoring for all its 
nuclear establishments. Two, that it must stop all 
testing and development of nuclear missiles. India, 
analysts say, could also be pressured, since it 
wants to increase trade links with foe US especial- 
ly in foe field of high technology. In addition, In- 
dia needs nuclear feel and technical help to up- 
grade its nuclear power stations. Malting a deal 
with India would be easier if China stopped selling 
nuclear missile components to Pakistan and with- 
drew foe nuclear missiles it has deployed at its bor- 
der with India. Building trust and reducing war 
threats between India and Pakistan is essential if 
permanent peace is to be realised between foe two 
South Asian neighbours. Both sides must realise 
that nuclear weapons will not make them secure. 
And if foe majority of the Indian people, according 
to opinion polls, support nuclear resting, then foe 
Deve Gowda government must resist these internal 
pressures, especially as these tests will negatively 
affect India's status among foe other' developing 
nations of foe South, most of whom oppose any 
nuclear testing. India appreciates foe support of 
many of these countries in its dispute with Paki- 
stan. 

India refused to sign foe Nuclear Non- 
Proliferation Treaty, which differentiates between 
the five -official nuclear powers and other non- 
nuclear countries. India is aware that American sci- 
entists have invented methods of testing nuclear 
bombs without detonating nuclear devices. The 
US. moreover, is determined to continue such tests 
even after a global testing ban is reached. 

The US was worried when its satellites recorded 
unusual activity in foe area where India made its 
first nuclear test in 1974. Now India experiments 
with local-made Pirfovi missiles at the site. These 
missiles can cany nuclear beads for short distances 
only. A few years ago, China sold Pakistan M-! 1 
missiles. But the US persuaded Pakistan to leave 
foe missiles untouched in their boxes and thus 
avoid foe trade sanctions threatened by the US 
Congress. However, if India develops further its 
Pirfovi missiles, then Pakistan will use foe Chinese 
M-l I missiles. The Americans might then impose 
trade sanctions against both China and Pakistan. 



A Muslim Kashmiri woman clad in the traditional bnrka flees her homeland. Kashmir An i v 

Muslim majority state, has become foe focus of tensions between India and Pakistan (pfioto: Reuters} 
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Communism’s final burial? 


Abdel-Maleic Khalil in Moscow com- 
pares and contrasts the two men who fought 
in the run-ofF for the Russian presidency 
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Incumbent Russian President Boris Yeltsin was not at 
his best heaithwise during the last few days of the pres- 
idential campaign. His heart played up again. He re- 
garded the presidential elections as “free Russia’s dif- 
ficult and responsible test of maturity". Yeltsin came 
first m the presidential election on 16 June with 35.28 
per cent of the votes, three points ahead of his Com- 
munist rival, Gennady Zyuganov. But over 50 per cent 
of the votes were necessary to win the election outright 
in the first round. For (he 3 July run-off against Zyu- - 
ganov. Yeltsin enlisted the help of right-wing retired 
General Aleksandr Lebed. 

Yeltsin was born into a peasant family on 1 February 
1931 in the village of Butkain in the Talitsa district of 
the Russian region of Sverdlovsk. He was a member of 
the now defunct Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
(CPSU) from 1961 to 1990 and rose quickly through its 
ranks. He was a party official from 1968 to 1987. He 
beaded die Construction Department of the Sverdlovsk 
CPSU Committee, before becoming the committee’s 
first secretary and then, first secretary of the Moscow 
City CPSU Committee. He was promoted to chairman 


Better 


in the red 
than Red 


of the Supreme Soviet of the Russian Federation from 
1989 to 1990. At the height of his power in the CPSU 
hierarchical structure, and during its 28th Congress, 
Yeltsin made the brazen move of resigning from the 
party. Many say that that was when it was clear that the 
CPSU was beading for disaster and dissolution. 

' Security arrangements for the election run-off were 
extremely tight in Moscow and ail toeprovincial cap- 
itals of the vast Russian Federation. There are many 
Russians who resent Yeltsin’s rise to power and his do- 
ing battle with the Communists. Yeltsin had 
promised the earth, and many of Russia's . 
young believed him. "Allow us to stop the 

f owth of prices, to ensure the welfare of 
e Russian family,” he pleaded with the 
electorate. He promised to turn Russia's be- 
leaguered monetary unit, the rouble, into a 
hard currency by the year 2000. The old 
were sceptical. 

Yeltsin's rival, Gennady Zyuganov, won 
the hearts and minds of Russia’s elderly 
and the poor. Zyuganov was especially 


A victory for 
democracy is 
how the result of 
the Russian 
presidential run-off 
election has 
been hailed. For 
'democracy* read 


popular in the southern regions of the Russian Federa- 
tion, while Yeltsin was dominant in the northern and 
eastern parts of Russia as well as in the country's big 
cities. Zyuganov, boro on 26 June 1944. does not suf- 
fer from the many ailments Yeltsin is afflicted with. 
He was bom in a small village in the Oryol region of 
Russia and graduated from the Oryol Stare Pedagog- 
ical Institute in 1969. From tbe tender age of" 23. 
Zyuganov was a member of the Young Communist 
League and was very active in the CPSU. Zyuganov 


later became deputy chief of the /Ideology Department 
of the CPSU Central Committee and remained loyal to 
the principles of Communism after the demise of the 
Soviet Union. The disgruntled elements m Russia — 
and there are many — all rallied behind Zyuganov. 
Yeltsin had presided over the disintegration of the So- 
viet Union and wreaked havoc on the Russian econ- 
omy. Zyuganov’s supporters say. In tbe end Yeltsin’s 
supporters won the day. Yeltsin was re-elected and 
Communism failed to make a triumphant return. 



an indebted 
Yeltsin-style 
autocracy, writes 

Faiza Rady 
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Although the presidential run-off campaign between 
Boris Yeltsin and his Communist challenger, Gennady 
Zyuganov, officially closed on 2 July, the largely pro- 
Yeltsin media continued to beat the anti -Communist war 
drum imtD fee bitter end. “Even fee Mongolians have 
given up Communism,” read the front-page banner head- 
line of fee prominent Moscow daily Moskovskv Kon- 
somolets on the eve of fee elections. "Are we stupider?" 

According to fee paper’s logic, election results proved 
that 40.3 per cent of fee Russian electorate — or some 
30 million people — were indeed even “stupider” than 
fee Mongolians for having voted Communist on 3 July. 
Moreover, one may safely presume that the 53.7 per 
cent who voted Yeltsin back into power, acted rea- 
sonably and rationally. 

* ; Northern governments, along with the Russian media, 
hailed Yeltsin’s re-election as a victory for “de- 
mocracy" and "freedom” as tbe prices of shares in Rus- 
sian privatised companies surged by up to 15 per cent 
"The concept ‘democracy* is undo-stood to mean ac- 
ceptance of tire market discipline favoured by Western 
investors... like fee capitalist reforms advocated by fee 
autocratic Boris Yeltsin, a leading ‘democrat' by virtue 
of his advocacy of policies feat are beneficial to West- 
ern investors,” explains prominent linguist and political 
analyst Noam Chomsky. Hence, US President Bill Clin- 
ton praised the Russian people for fee “historic achieve- 
ment” of turning their bocks on “tyranny". Other West- 
ern countries like France. Germany and Britain echoed 
the American position wife more conventionally pious 
statements about the "victory of democracy” under 
Yeltsin. 

In Russia, the much lauded "democracy” will be clos- 
er to" a Yeltsin-style version of totalitarianism — for 
lack of a better definition. Under Yeltsin’s 1993 con- 
stitution, fee president can bypass the legislative and 
rule by decree. Yeltsin dissolved the recalcitrant anti- 
reformist, pro-Commuoist parliament in a hail of gun 
and tauk fire in October 1993. and pushed through a ref- 
erendum granting him vast presidential powers two 
months later. 

During this year's presidential campaign, Yeltsin 
mostly used presidential decrees to bribe his electorate 
with unexpected largesse or by issuing new laws. No- 


body could keep count of the handouts: three billion 
roubles to build a new church in StravopoL 60 billion 
roubles for electronics factories in Zelenograd. 133 bil- 
lion roubles for the miners in Vorkuta who had not re- 
ceived their pay cheques in many months. Yeltsin 
pledged so much money on tbe campaign trail that his 
economy minister, Yevgeny Yassin, publicly de- 
nounced him for derailing the government budget. 

Now that Yeltsin is comfortably back in office, he 
cannot pay up. This year, government revenue has de- 
creased by more than 40 per cent because of yet another 
form of presidential bribe. In exchange for corporate 
political support, Yeltsin agreed to go easy on tax col- 
lections. To avoid a huge budget deficit due to shrink- 
ing revenues, fee government had to borrow on the 
Treasury Bill Market, paying interest rates of more than 
200 per cent. Consequently, Yeltsin's hasty campaign 
pledges will most certainly be broken and workers can 
once again expect to subsist on rationed food stamps 
rather than pay cheques. 

Presidential campaign decrees were issued even more 
blatantly than money pledges. In a desperate scramble 
for additional votes, Yeltsin haphazardly signed decrees 
anywhere be went: on tbe side of an armoured per- 
sonnel carrier in Grozny, or at the entrance of a mine 
shaft “Even when campaigning was officially banned 
on the eve of the elections, fee president was still at it, 
firing off laws regulating the stock market” reported 
the Independent. 

Throughout fee campaign, freedom of expression — 
presumably an essential tenet of democracy — was re- 
duced to Communist-bashing and a constant barrage of 
media propaganda and disinformation. Manufacturing 
consent fin- his second term in office was the name of 
fee not too subtle game Yeltsin played- After he fired 
the director of a television station that had aired some 
criticism of his disastrous economic reform programme, 
tbe other networks got the message and tirelessly toed 
the official line. “TV networks that [had] often blasted 
Yeltsin over [the war in] Chechnya were firmly in his 
corner,” reported Newsweek. Moreover, the general 
manager of NTV, an important public network, did not 
find it necessary to resign his job when Yeltsin hired 
him as his chief media campaign advisor. Conflict of in- 


Karadzic’s > 
bluffs — 

Defying the international community again, Radovan Karadzic's 
hardline Serb nationalist party has asked him to run in Bosnia's 
electrons in September, reports Dina AbdeJ-Hafeez. The Bosnian 
Serb news agency said that fee new leadership of fee ruling Serb 
Democratic Party (SDS) unanimously asked Karadzic to run for 
president of the Serb entity in post-war Bosnia — fee Republika 
Srpska. It gave no word of whether Karadzic accepted The Organ- 
isation of Security and>Cooperation in Europe, winch has the job of 
running polls in Bosnia, declared that fee country would be ready 
for the elections on 14 September. According to fee Dayton peace 
accords, an indicted war criminal such as Karadzic can neither hold 
public office nor stand in electrons. ' 

The International Criminal Tribunal for Former Yugoslavia 
has examined evidence and heard testimonies by eye-witnesses 
relating to the war crimes charges brought against Karadzic. Tbe 
first charge-sheet relates to a string of crimes against humanity 
between fee start of the Bosnian conflict in April ! 992 and July 
1995^ Karadzic is accused of implementing policies re sultin g in 
the illegal detention of Muslims and Croats in concentration 
camps, fee systematic rape and torture of thousands of people 
and fee destruction of religious sites. , . 

The charge-sheet also holds him directly responsible for the 
stand-off betw een the Bosnian Serbs and the United Nations in 
May and June 1995 in which around 284 UN personnel were 
taken hostage and some used as human shields in order to avert 
NATO air strikes. Finally, the indictment accuses Karadzic of 
directing fee systematic bombing of civilian targets in Sarajevo 
over a three-year period and holds him responsible by his act of 
non-intervention tor the campaign of sniper fire in the capital. 
Shelling and sniper fire left an estimated 10,000 people dead in 
SstrejfNo durinithc Bosninn conflict 
As many as 8,000 Muslim men from fee UN safe haven of 
Srebrenica were round up by Bosnian Serbs after fee city fell 
last year and are believed to have been executed and buned in 
mass graves. Karadzic is accused of being responsible for this 
as well Tribunal judge Fuad Riad said when announcing fee 
charges feat a rrulv terrible massacre of fee Muslim population 
appeared to have token place. He added that the evidence pre- 
sented by fee prosecutor described scenes of imnnagmable sav- 
ae**rv- thousands of men executed and buned u mass graves, 
hundreds of men buried alive, men and women mutilated and 
slaughtered- “These are truly scenes from hell written on fee 
darkest pages of human history.” hesaid. , 

Bosnian Prime Minister Hasan Muratovic warned that Mus- 
lims and Croats would boycott planned elections if Radovan Ka- 
radzic tried to run for president Hjs nomination bas set ahum 
bells ringing among Muslim and Croat politicians. “No otrren 
of fee f Muslim -Croat] federation would agree to yore in an elec- 
lion in which Karadzic is participating, the Boroim^ime mn- 
ister said- Karadzic is also under pressure from Serbian Pres- 
ident Slobodan Milosevic who set^ senoi^ to wanling hm 
out of the political arena. Milosevic has fenorened fee 
Bosnian Sab government wife unspecified reprisals if Karadzic 


Radovan Karadzic, the indicted Bosnian 
Serb war criminal, is playing cat and 
mouse with the international community 


refuses to yield to international pressure. Milosevic fears that 
Serbia could face renewed UN sanctions if Belgrade fails to 
have Karadzic removed from positions of power. 

Karadzic's party along .wife other Bosnian Serb radicals 
continue to control most media and electorate loyalties and 
are predicted to win most of the Bosnian Serb vote. Even if 
Karadzic does not run, his followers are expected to continue 
his nationalist and separatist policies, reducing the possibility 
for progress towards fee goal of a Bosnia that transcends eth- 
nic difretences and shares common goals. 

Only on 30 June did Karadzic bow to international pressure 
and formally step aside as Bosnian Serb leader, turning his pow- 
ers over to a hardline nationalist deputy, Biljana Plavsic, but re- 
taining the title of president and remaining bead of the ruling 
SDS. It appears likely that Karadzic will continue to pull fee 
strings from behind the scenes. International officials say feat 
they would closely monitor Bosnian Serb politics for signs that 
Karadzic was still calling the shots, but acknowledged that tbe 
resignation of Karadzic was official and unconditional. 

International envoy Carl Bildt warned feat tough measures 
would follow if war crimes suspect Karadzic exercised any pres- 
idential powers in the Serb entity of Bosnia. Bildt declined to 
say what measures would be token. The international com- 
munity has been pressing Karadzic to quit office and band him- 
self in to the UN war crimes tribunal in The Hague to be judged 
on war crimes charges. But the nations setting the agenda of the 
NATO-led peacekeeping force in Bosnia, notably fee United 
Shoes, Britain and France, have until now been unwilling to risk 
casualties feat might come from an attempt to arrest Karadzic. 

Michael Steiner, Bildt's deputy, told reporters feat he was 
concerned because Karadzic had been re-elected as head of tbe 
extreme nationalist SDS, which is clearly a public function from 
which be is banned by fee Dayton peace accords. The Group of 
Seven leaders meeting in Lyon. Fiance, last month called for 
Karadzic to resign and face trial. Steiner said that it was now up 
to the international community to follow up its words wife ac- 
tions, the only language understood in Pale, the Serb capital of 
Bosnia. Diplomats in Pale expect Karadzic not to run for office 
but to continue to exercise influence from behind the scenes. 

Russia, which contributes 1,500 troops to fee peacekeeping 
force and patrols key areas of Bosnian Sab territory, made its 
intentions clear that it does not want force to be used to arrest 
Karadzic- While US Admiral Leighton Smith, who heads the in- 
ternational peacekeeping troops, said that he supported Bildt's 
eff orts against Karadzic, he insisted that the NATO-led force 
had no matiHarp to «»n g « g e in a man-hunt for any war criminal. 

SDS leaders are expected to announce m the coming days 
their candidates for the September elections — a key signal 
about fee situation in the Serb entity of Bosnia. “Radovan Ka- 
radzic is taring Ms battle with the international community and 
will in time vanish from the political scene,” said Carl Bildt. 


Edited by Gamal Nkrtimah 
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t crests became irrelevant on the campaign trail. 

Commenting on Zyuganov's defeat, Alexander V 
Rutskoi — a former vice-president under Yeltsin — ex- 
plained that fee incumbent's control of the media de- 
termined that “a nail was being driven into people's 
minds: anti-Communism”. “Millions of copies of a 
propaganda sheet called ‘Afe Dai Bog ' (God Forbid) 
have been stuffed into people's boxes, displaying pic- 
tures of Stalin's victims hanging in a public square,” re- 
ported fee Independent. And until fee eve of fee elec- 
tions, the networks were saturated with Yeltsin ads 
interspersed wife horror tales of the Stalin-era gulags. 
"When I switched on the TV, 1 had fee impression Sta- 
lin had died yesterday,” commented a news analyst 

Meanwhile, many Zyuganov ads were kept off the air. 
Tbe latest such incident occurred on fee eve of the elec- 
tions when Russian Public Television (ORT), fee most 
powerful station reaching viewers throughout the for- 
mer Soviet Union, refused to air an ad raising Com- 
munist concerns about potential election fraud. ORT 
even ignored an order from the Central Election Com- 
mission to broadcast the spot. Addressing a press con- 
ference with Zyuganov's campaign manager, prominent 
filmmaker Stanislav Govorukhin accused Russian TV 
of imposing a media blackout on the Communist cam- 
paign. “We have returned into the era of the darkest ob- 
scurantism and political censorship,” commented Gov- 
orukhin. 

The print media did not lag far behind fee electronic 
one, reported the Washington Post, claiming that Yelt- 
sin's campaign and its financial backers bad spent hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars to bribe and influence 
Russian journalists to push the anti-Communist line. 
The Post cited as its sources journalists, media ex- 
ecutives, politicians and even consultants to fee Yeltsin 
campaign. “Working in conjunction wife an array of 
private firms, including public relations agencies, the 
campaign and its backers have arranged for payoffs to 
journalists ranging from thousands of dollars a month 
for die most recognised reporters from major Moscow 
newspapers to SI 00 for a freelance piece by a novice 
ghostwriting for a provincial newspaper,” wrote the 
Post. In an interview, a young Moscow journalist speak- 
ing on condition of anonymity said that he was bribed 


photo. Reuters 

wife several thousand dollars to defame Zyuganov and 
the Communist Party in his articles and revive fee big 
Red scare. “Of course, reporters aren't stupid. We un- 
derstand this is corruption.” he said. “But in comparison 
with what we know about corruption in government, 
this doesn't seem like much.” 

Considering Yeltsin's disastrous December approval 
ratings of six per cent and his narrow 35 per cent gain 
over Zyuganov's 32 per cent in fee first election round, 
last week's run-off victory represents a real achieve- 
ment Besides buying off voters and running a dis- 
information campaign, Yeltsin swiftly capitalised on 
General Aleksandr Lebed's emergence as a strong third 
candidate with a 14.5 per cent election share, repre- 
senting 1 1 million voters, immediately appointing 
Lebed as security advisor and secretary of fee powerful 
Security CounciL, Yeltsin granted him full powers to re- 
shuffle fee presidential entourage. Lebed, in turn, did 
not waste any time. On his first day at work he sacked 
Defence Minister General Pavel Grachev, fee “Mer- 
cedes Pasha” known for his corruption and notorious 
for engineering the bloody war in Chechnya. On the 
third day. Yeltsin's trusted bodyguard General Al- 
exander Korzhakov and his security chief General Mi- 
khail Barsukov were fired and. on the eighth day, an- 
other seven generals had to go. 

Lebed also marked his political distance from Yeltsin 
in his contentious public statements, often embarrassing 
the Kremlin. Last week, he accused the Russian energy 
cartel of plundering die country’s resources and admon- 
ished them to start contributing to the national econ- 
omy. Claiming that oil and gas executives had teamed 
up wife major banks to maintain a monopoly similar to 
feat enjoyed by tbe military-industrial complex in fee 
former Soviet Union, Lebed also implicated the polit- 
ical establishment. “The energy barons have acquired 
overwhelming influence in the government ana fee 
president's entourage and feel so independent of the 
state that they have started pursuing their budgetary, fi- 
nancial and regional policy.” said Lebed. “Today one 
cannot simply steal — it is time to pay off debts, oth- 
erwise fee country will disintegrate and bury everybody 
in fee ruins.” A forecast for Russia’s future under Yelt- 
sin's much touted democracy? Time will tell. 
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Jiang woos 
Central Asia 

CHINESE President Jiang 
Zemin finished a five-day tour of 
former Soviet republics in 
Central Asia this week, after 
visiting Uzbekistan, Kyrgyzstan 
and Kazakhstan. Jiang signed 
several trade accords wife his 
Uzbek counterpart, Islam 
Karimov, and the two leaders 
pledged to sign several more on 
import taxes and road transport. 

Jiang and Kazakh President 
Nursultan Nazarbayev signed 
agreements on export quality 
control, bank cooperation and 
prisoner exchanges between 
China and Kazakhstan. The 
Chinese president was in 
Almaty, the Kazakh capital, on 
his first visit to the former Soviet 
republic. Jiang offered 
Kazakhstan three million yuan 
($375,000) in goods “as a 
neighbourly gift”. 

Kazakhstan and China, in a 
joint declaration signed by Jiang 
and Nazarbayev, emphasised 
that they would not allow any 
separatist group to act on their 
territory against the integrity of 
fee other country. The statement 
was alluding to ethnic Uighur 
separatist groups in the Chinese 
province of Xinjiang, which 
borders Kazakhstan and is home 
to a large number of Muslim 
minorities. Some of the Uighur 
groups have taken up arms and 
are leading a clandestine battle 
for the creation of an 
“Uighuristan” independent of 
Beijing. Uighur factions exiled 
in Kazakhstan are backing them. 

Jiang's tour was a follow-up to 
the Shanghai summit on 26 
April, when leaders signed a 
treaty to demilitarise the borders 
between Beijing and former 
Soviet republics contiguous wife 
China. 


Caribbean fears 
*new colonialism’ 

CARIBBEAN leaders, gathered 
in Bridgetown, fee capital of 
Barbados, last week for a 
four-day meeting, were warned 
that they might see a ' new 
colonialism” if the region fails 
to maintain unity in fee new 
world order of huge trade blocs. 
The Caribbean Community 
(Caricom) could become 
marginalised wi thin fee global 
economy if it does not get its act 
together quickly, they were told. 

Tbe subject of colonialism 
affects all 14 member states of 
Caricom which attended the 
summit. Twelve are 
independent former British 
colonies, one is a British 
territory and Surinam is a 
former Dutch colony. 

The creation of a single 
market, economy and financial 
system, under discussion since 
1 989. was the key issue on fee 
agenda of the four-day meeting. 
Caricom leaders agreed to 
remove non-tariff barriers on 
intra-regional trade by 
December and approved a 
measure to add artists, 
musicians and media workers to 
fee list of individuals who enjoy 
freedom of movement within 
the community. Other 
international issues wife which 
Caricom states are grappling 
include hemispheric free trade 
and marginalisation of the 
region in US foreign policy. - 

Caricom opened its 1 7th 
summit by focusing on fee risk 
of divisions within tbe 14-state 
group, an issue highlighted by 
fee threatened break-up of Sr 
Kitts and Nevis. The 
Commonwealth is sending an 
envoy to mediate in fee dispute. 

Caricom, representing a total 
of about six million people, 
comprises Antigua and 
Barbuda, the Bahamas, 

Barbados. Belize, Dominica. 
Grenada. Guyana. Jamaica, 
Montserrat. Surinam. Trinidad 
and Tobago, St Lucia. St Kitts 
and Nevis, and St Vincent and 
fee Grenadines. 

Violence 
at Orange march 

NORTHERN Irish Protestants, 
determined to march through a 
Catholic enclave, threw stones, 
bottles and firecrackers at riot 
police on fee second day of a 
round-the-clock stand-off this 
week. The police, who had 
banned the march from entering 
Catholic areas, fired plastic 
bullets at demonstrators who 
tried to cut through barbed-wire 
barriers. 

Leaders of the Orange Order, 
Ulster's most influential 
Protestant group, vowed to hold 
their ground for days if 
necessary to win the bottle of 
wills at Drumcree Church near 
Portadown, 25 miles southwest 
of Belfast. 

More than 100.000 members 
of fee Orange Order and their 
supporters throughour fee 
province have threatened civil 
disobedience unless several 
hundred Orangemen are allowed 
to march fee Portadown route 
under police protection, as 
usually happens each year. 
Orangemen march each July and 
August to commemorate 1 7th 

century victories by the 
Protestant King William of 
Orange over the deposed 
Catholic King James II. 

Last year, the police banned 

fee march, provoking violence 
which was calmed by a 
compromise that permitted the 
Orangemen 10 take their route, 
but without flags, chants or 
fanfare. Both sides acquiesced, 
but neither was happy. 

Compiled by Heba Samir 
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Blind leadership 

At the joint press conference between Netanyahu and Clinton 
in Washington on Tuesday, the peace process suffered yet an- 
other major setback as die Israeli Prime Minister showed so 
signs of renouncing belligerence and intransigence in favour of 
compromise and cooperation. Compounding the matter, US 
President BtU Clinton appeared unwilling to jeopardise his re- 
election chances by urging Netanyahu to follow through on 
pledges made by die previous Israeli administration. 

In diplomatic parlance. Netanyahu said, “Yes to a united Je- 
rusalem, yes to secure peace on the Syrian front and yes to co- 
existence between us and the Palestinians.” Decoded, this is 
tantamount to a resounding “No" to all the prerequisites for the 
successful continuation of the final status negotiations, the re- 
deployment of forces from Hebron, restricting the building of 
settlements, easing the bottler closures and the land-fbr-peace 
deal. It is also the kiss of death for any dreams Netanyahu may 
have harboured about ensuring Israel's security. 

The writing on the wall is easily read by Israel’s left-wing op- 
position members in the Knesset, by the Arabs — even by the 
US. Netanyahu, however still clings tenaciously to the mis- 
guided belief that security must come before peace. And this 
□either augurs well for peace nor for security. 

Under Netanyahu's hard-line platform, for peace to be some- 
thing more than a distant mirage, die PNA must disar m Hamas, 
detain any and all who are suspected of terrorist activities, ac- 
cept the continued building of wttlements in Gaza and the West 
Bank, renounce their dream of having East Jerusalem as the 
capital of a Palestinian state and even renounce the dream of 
having a state, altogether. 

Nonetheless, Israel, he believes has already made ample con- 
cessions. “Does fairness require that Israel yield 100 per cent 
and the Arab side yield zero per cent," he queried. Ideally, the 
solution, in his eyes, would be that the figures be reversed, as- 
suming there was any fundamental validity to his claim. Such 
foolhardy demands can only result in more unrest, the de- 
construction of the peace process, a greater security risk for Is- 
rael and the region and more bloodshed. 
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Behind the euphemisms 




It appears that Israel's new Likud gov- 
ernment is going to be more trouble- 
some than we had anticipated though 
certain de facto realities may restrict 
how for it can pursue its provocative 
platform. 

The Israeli government has already 
indicated T hflt it might be wOling to 
modify its stands on certain issues and 
that, in the long term, it will be more 
flexible and realistic. Nonetheless anx- 
ieties remain regarding the potential be- 
havior of the Likud government Sig- 
nificantly such anxieties, rather than 
diminishing , are growing worse, fed by 
the stream of tod-line statements and 
obvious machinations emanating from 
Tel Aviv. The situation is such that sev- 
eral states may well have to consider 
prospects that would not have occurred 
to them several months earlier. 

At the beginning of thi* month 
Ha'aretz reported that Jordanian gov- 
ernment officials had urged the new Is- 
raeli prime minister to be more low key 
about Jordaoian-Israeli relations. Given 
die orientation of the Likud govern- 
ment Israeli publicity could, it was 
feared, destabilise die position of foe 
Jordanian re gime at home and abroad. 
And only last week President Mubarak 
was asked by the editor-in-chief of Le 
Figaro whether there was any like- 
lihood of another Arab-Israeli war in 
the near future and whether the Middle 
East mig ht revert to “the dark days’’ of 
its history. 

The underlying reasons for such ap- 
prehensions are obvious. Tbe Likud 

ha ^ Hunlar nri fa unw illin gness tn adhere 

to the principles upon which the peace 
process was founded aod has so fer re- 
fused to abide by agreements already 
signed In doing so the Likud has creat- 
ed a climate that has forced other par- 
ties in the peace process to once again 
examine scenarios they believed con- 
signed to the past 

I remain hopeful that the si nation 
will not deteriorate to the conditions 
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that prevailed before the 1991 Madrid 
conference, not least because the Arabs 
— convinced that peace is a strategic 
option — have evolved a new way of 
dealing with Israel’s hawkish stand 

The strategic balance of power in the 
Middle East, broader in scope than the 
militar y balance of power, remains suf- 
ficiently delicate to make it impossible 
for any one party to interfere with the 
in te rests of ano ther without incurring 

great costs. Such a position mitigates 
against the possibility of renewed coo- 
fbcL Yet if the Likud government re- 
fuses to budge significantly from its 
hard-line policy, foe peace process is 
likely to remain frozen. 

Arab countries are not, after aD, go- 


negotiations. The effort involved in 
coaxing a recognition of the principle 

Herculean efforts that resulted in the ar- 
rival at written and tacit understandings 

based on principles contained withm 
signed agreements are not going to be 
thrown away willingly. At this stage no 
Arab leads: can seriously be expected 
to debate whether or not the Israeli 
prime minister will meet with the pres- 


ident of the Palestinian National Au- 
thority. For the Arabs there can be no . 
retreat down that road 

Should the- Israeli government call 
for a resumption of negotiations with- 
out declaring its commitment to the 
principles upon which the peace pro- 
cess was founded, then the call will be 
futile. Netany ahu, in ^rating his will- 
ingness to resume negotiations “with- 
out pre-set conditions”, seems intent on 
pursuing such a futile exercise, since 
the ”00 pie-set conditions" is in fact a 
euphemism for the principle ofland for 
peace, the agreement to' include foe 
^it us of Jerusalem in the frmi pHa<a» of 
Palestiman-Isnaeli negotiations and at- 
tempts to secure parity in security ar- 
rangements along Israel's boundaries 
with Arab countries, notably Syria. 

Should tbe i -feud government press 
fw renewed negotiations on the basis of 
its declared positions — administrative 
autonomy for die Palestinians without 
granting autonomy over the land, re- 
fbsal to restore foe Golan Heights to 
Syrian sovereignty — then neither the 
Palestinians nor tbe Syrians will have 
apy incentive to return to the nego- 
tiating table. What would they have to 


hope for? A new “agenda" for the Pal- 
estinians with no hope of traritnri a l au- 
tonomy? A new concept of “peace" 
wrtfa no reference to the Golan Heights? 
T V ul timate amis qf tfia Pajwjrinian and 

Syrian negotiators are to. re c l aim their 
le gi t ima te rights, and neither are pre- 
pared to jeopardise them. 

If the Likud g o vet a ment refuses to 
change its line radically it is quite pos- 
sible that, for all practical proposes foe 
peace process wul freeze entirely, a 
prospect that no Israeli government can 
seriously contemplate. There are faces 
within the Arab countries that restrict 
. their, governments’ freedom, to ms- 
nouevre. They maynot be political par- 
ties but they tire mfinential forces nev- 
ertheless, capable of jeo pardisin g .foe 
political stanfity of those govemmerts 
perceived to have transgressed beyond 
certain bounds. 

The Arabs will pot be party to Israeli 
diplomatic and political subterfuge 
aimed at diverting die attention of the 
Arabs and the international community. 
Spurious reports that Egypt had ob- 
tained Scud missfle parts Trom Nath 
Korea or that Syria is sheltering tarorist 
dements, mobffiang foe pro-feradik>b- 


sigence brings about a ** J* 

praioemocess? AH fflswecsi pM>« 
same direction, expressed by Prcadaa 
Mubarak in his recent 
Figaro. The reactiou, hesaat^Mfi 
be formidable.’' 

Over the past few weds I have neara 
speak of several disturbing scenarios. 
These include an Increase jpteti anst ac- 
tivities targeting all partie s; an l uueasc 
in anned viotanee across border regions 
between Israel and some /y«b countries; 
wido-scale popular uprisings. aL 

nil p a rti e s, write the Occupied Ter- 
ritories and their periptoies; grown® 
tensions between the Arabs and brariss 
a result of land's political and dip- 


national tensions over r egio n al issues 
that the peace process was supposed to 
haveaddressed. AH, or any, of foe dxwe 
would obviously drag Ism , t he Arabs, 


into a hopeless situation. 

The ball Is in Israel's court All the 
Israeli govemmatt has to do to re- 
vivify the peace process is to abide by 
'the m o m ents ft has already made. 
Is that too onerous a task for foe Israe- 
li government? Not if it is sincere in 
its desire to live with its neighbours in. 
accordance with the principles of a>. 
just and lasting peace. ?. 


Probing the future [1] 


Egypt in the year 2020 

A project to forecast what Egypt will look like in the year 2020 is now being developed by the Third 
World Forum. Mohamed Sid-Ahmed discusses methodological problems facing such a venture 


If we could frame the right questions regarding 
the mann er in which sets of variables are likely 
to unfold over a specific time- frame in future, 
would it be posable to foresee a specific future 
scenario? Would the difficulty lie only in ac- 
cumulating the necessaiy data? This issue is of 
particular relevance for a project currently being 
developed by the Third World Forum under the 
sponsorship of Dr Ismail Sabry Abdallah, di- 
recta of the Forum's Middle East branch. In an 
introductory note under the title “Egypt 2020", 
Dr Abdallah wrote: T have not read one re- 
search paper or study carrying this title. Nor 
have I beard of any scientific institution, in 
Egypt or abroad, addressing this issue. In die 
early seventies, there was a great deal of talk 
about Egypt 2000, and many conferences were 
held under this slogan, but then interest in the 
whole idea waned." 

The opening paper of the Third World For- 
um’s project Egypt 2020 deals basically with 
problems of methodology, specifically, the 
problem of how to select the right questions to 
be asked. It does not attempt to find the answers 
to these questions based on facts specific to 
Egypt. The only answer foe paper does come up 
with is that foe optimum time-frame fa fore- 
casting is a quarter of a century, being neither 
too long for matters to become blurred, especial- 
ly with the present accelerated pace of history, 
nor too short to reduce foe project's scope to 
that of a planning project, which deals with a 
close future readily foreseeable from the van- 
tage point of the present. 

What is certain is that no society in our con- 
temporary world can afford not to develop fu- 
ture studies. Those which neglect to do so will 
find themselves at a severe disadvantage vis-a- 
vis those which strive to envision the shape of 
things to come. ‘Modelling' has become a sci- 


ence, and probably also an art, that all de- 
veloped societies practice. And because our con- 
temporary world depends more and more on 
mammoth projects that necessarily take time to 
devise, build and set into motion, much of the 
future is already part and parcel of the present. 
That is not to say, however, that the future can 
be addressed as though it were die present Any 
a tte mp t to disregard the qualitative difference 
between the two comes up against many me- 
thodological and philosophical problems. 

How can foe relevant data concerning a specif- 
ic enquiry into tbe future be seen as necessarily 
all-encompassing? “Historical dete rminism " can 
no longer be reduced to a ‘linear’ reading of his- 
tory, to vulgar over-simplifications drat have 
greatly discredited foe concept in recent years. It 
is now generally accepted that future events 
have to be assessed in terms of a probability ap- 
proach, of conceiving individual future scenarios 
in statistical terms. To do otherwise is to im- 
prison foe future in foe p r e sen t instead of using 
the present as a springboard towards the future. 

Future events cannot be assimilated to those 
that have happened in the past or are happening 
in foe present The future is an open frontier, an 
open system, and any attempt to predict future 
events betrays the assumption that they can be 
assimilated to events that have already hap- 
pened. In fact, it is an attempt to 'close foe sys- 
tem’, ie, to introduce elements of ‘certainty’ and 
'inevitability’ into it But foe real question we 
need to ask ourselves, philosophically and not 
only factually, is to what extent our ability to 
forecast can make out of discrete, quantifiable 
variables the building blocs of a comprehensive, 
qualitatively-determined, picture of the future? 

Actually, all foe data necessary to build a com- 
prehensive image of the future can never be 
made available beforehand. Of course, certain 


events can be predicted with absolute precision, 
such as when and where a meteor will strike 
plana Earth, or how the hole in foe ozone layer 
will develop over a given span of time. But this 
ability to calculate given occ urr ences with great 
mathematical precision applies only to an ex- 
tremely limited number of cases. 

What is much easier, and much mo re com- 
mon. is to establish certain ‘ pr efe rr ed models' 
or. alternatively, one or more specific models 
seen as the most probable, or the easiest to de- 
termine and foresee. It can also be said that a 
given sequence of events will necessarily, bring 
about a given outcome. For mann m l noa- 
democratic behaviour by a state will necessarily 
bring about social violence. But the o u tcome, if 
predictable in logical terms, is not necessarily 
so in chronological terms. A calendar, with spe- 
cific dates, is very difficult to forecast in such 
cases. 

Still, it is legitimate to say that, at each given 
moment, one specific model could be developed 
and regarded as the standard modeL Eventually, ■ 
as time passes and initial assumptions are 
proved to be either right a wrong, chances to 
correct, a improve an, the standard model will 
emerge. Fa even as the standard model is 
adopted, alternative models will be developed 
and, at any given lime, the standard model 
could be replaced by one of these alternative 
models. 

So modelling is never definitive. It cannot be 
said that a final model for foe future is firmly 
established at a given time. Actually, modelling 
is a perpetual process, a sot of preconceived, or 
alternative, scenario for the future, a frame of 
reference for self-examination, self-criticism 
and perpetual reassessment of the optimum path 
a society should follow^ There is no such thing 
as definitely 'closing’ the future. 


City of memory 

ByNaguHrMahfbta 


I received foe news that 
UNESCO had selected JQdBX- 
Cairo as a regional cultural 
capital for 1997 with great lEf-v 
pleasure. Not, of course, ■ V 

that there is anything new ’ 

in foe accolade. Cabo has, . £ » 
after all, been a capital of r * 
culture for centuries. After '* 

Damascus nnri Baghdad fell who (feclhn 
: ther mantle passetT to Cairo, aod the cify 
; became a rcfiigc for Arab writers and in- 
tellectuals. 

Besides being a melting pot for many 
diff ere n t cultures — Pharaonic, Graeco* 
Roman, Peoiaa, Coptic, blaomc — its lo- 
cation at foe crossroads of force con- 
tinents has made it a catalyst for cultural 
interchange. • . / ■ 

We must hope that the choice of Cizro 
as a cultural capital wig re i nforce 4ttristiC~ 
and cultural life not only in the city bitt ta 
foe region as a whole. The choice should 
serve to remind foe whole world oS foe 
distinguished cultural pedigree that is tin 
Arabs' birthright r 

Such a reminder is of particular: sig- 
nificance at a time when so many vocea 
amongst us sing to reactionary femes, 
raised in a call to lure os bade to Jhose 
days, almost twio centuries ago, before 
Egypt had emerjged as a modem nation- 
state. I 

These siren calls are now making; them- 
selves felt in the field of culture. The 
choice of.Caiio as a cultural centre could 
not, then, have come at a bettef time, 
since ft can cyify aid us in ora attem p ts to 
resist these voices. 

So, indeed, the rily UNESCO has cho- 
sen is less a commercial cento, lefts an in- 
dustrial complex bur rather a city of ctdr 
tures, a more precisely, a city steeped in 
cultural memories. 

£ 

Based on an interview by JMohamed 
Salmawy. 


*74e TOuA Survival of the strongest 


Al- Ah rain: “Despite the fact that Israel is stronger 
militarily than all the Arabs put together and has a nu- 
clear capability which the Arabs do not have, it con- 
tinues to picture itself as a meek little pigeon threatened 
by bloodthirsty Arab dinosaurs which are forever trying 
to gobble it up. Although this scenario is not on the 
cards and was never contemplated in the first place, it is 
still propagated to the unaware in foe West” 

(Ahmed Bahgat. 8 July) 

Al-Akhbar: “This is not to defend UN Secretary- 
General Boutros Gfaali a to express a bias for him as 
an Egyptian... what really alarms me is foe US' hostil- 
ity towards him out of a sense that all international or- 
ganisations must bow to its will and their activities must 
serve its interests and those of its protege Israel” 

(Galal Dwidar, 7 July) 

AKAhran “The US is not a friend a a partner. It 
las always been the supreme c o n s p i ra t or... the Arabs 
are not confronting Israel by itself but the US as weU. It 
was tbe US which created Israel — a racist, extremist 
entity bursting with weapons of mass destruction — foe 
instruments of blackmail and t er ro r. If this is foe situa- 
tion, the Arabs should not be deceived by American 
claims that the US is a partner and a friend, brokering 
the settlement of the long-standing Arab-Israeli conflict 
The Americans do not respect a friend nor a pledge 
even if the Arabs show friendliness, goodwill or total 
submission.” 

(Mohamed Asfour, 6 July) 

October: “The vicious campaign conducted by the 
Israeli government and media against Egypt and Amr 
Moussa in particular, confirms that we are on foe right 
track. If tiie opposite had happened 1 would have said 
that something was wrong.” 

(Mohsen Hassanetn, 7 July) 

Al-Akflbar; “The US should realise that to support 
the intransigent stances of Netanyahu's government sim- 
ply means confronting the whole world which aspires to 
bring peace back onto the correct path. So is the US 
really willing to confront foe wold for the sake of Mr 
Netanyahu?” 

(Editorial. 8 July) 


Al-Shaab: “It is wrong to think that Netanyahu’s life- 
span is short He does not represent only himself be rep- 
resents all Zionists. It does not matter who is doing the 
job — it could be Netanyahu or anybody else. For every 
age, there is a man of consequence.” 

<9 July) 

Al-Waftf: “The attack on the editor-in-chief . of Al- 
Shaab newspaper is a crime which we hope all agencies 
will condemn. An attack on a writer is an attack on tbe 
freedom of expression and a humiliation of journalists 
everywhere. No matter what differences there are with 
the editor of Al-Shaab, these must remain confined to dif- 
ferences of opinion and must only be resolved through di- 
alogue.” 

(Editorial. 5 July) 

Al-Arabi: *Tt cannot be that words are the weapon of 
the press and guns the weapon of the rest One side be- 
lieves in dialogue while the other believes in force - — a 
dangerous phenomenon, of which the violent attacks 
against [opposition] chief editors provides ample , ev- 
idence.„ It is not a question of aggression against an in- 
dividual but one against tbe heritage of the nation and its 
future. When it becomes a question of survival of the 
strongest, therein lies the c at a s tr op he. Freedom of expres- 
sion and the rule of law are the safety valves for all the 
society, the government and the press.” 

(Mahmoud El-Maraghi, 8 July) 

Al-Ahram: “The beating of tbe editor-in-chief of Al- 
Shaab is not tiie first of its kind... The danger is that this 
should “become a permitted modus operandi in dealing 
with opposition writers — whatever the differences might 
be._ At the end of the day we do not want Egypt to be- 
come a breeding ground for hidden terrorism — we do 
not want it [Egypt] to become another Algeria.” 

(Salama Ahmed Salcana, 6 July) 

Rose EkYoilSSefi “I challenge those gangs Of thugs 
[who beat the chief editor of Al-Shaab] to try and get me. 
Nothing mil stop me from saying foe truth. I bet none of 
them can stand in my way, for me simple reason; T am out 
of foe country, on a long holiday— until further notice."'- 

(Asscrn Hanafi. 8 July) 

Compiled by Hula Saqr 
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&tO'&e up, 

Salama A. Salama 

Hitting 
below 
the belt 

There has been a marked es- 
calation, daring the last few 
days, m Washmgton’s cam- ■ 
paign to prevent Boutros 
Boutros Qiah from gaining 
a second term as secret ar y- | 
general. It is a campaign that ! 
is no longer limited to ar- | 
tides in the American press 
suggesting that, though Gha- 
Ir tnd a reasonable job the 
UN sow needs an injection 
of new Mood, and new man- 
agerial drills, ne cessitati ng 
& election of a new sec- 
retary general capable of 
shouldering the heavy bur- 
dens that have. come in the 
post-Cold War era. Now the 
Americans have upped the 
ante, orchestrating an un- 
precedented chorus aimed at 
destabilising the secretary- 
general’s position to such an 
extent feat it will be difficult 
far him to fulfil bis obliga- ■ 
tions for die rest of his cur- 
rent term. 

Nowhere has the escala- 
tion of fee campaign been 
more clear than in two re- 
cent incidents. The first oc- 
curred when the American 
administration upstaged the 
secretary-general and went 
public over-fee food for ofl 
deal before Boutros Ghali 
had bad time to announce 
fee details of fee arrange- 
ments. Washington, via 
Made feme Albright, its UN 
representative,: pre-empted 
fee secretary-general when 
she announced feat fee UN 
had reservations about fee 
manner in winch fee - deal 
was to be im plemente d. It is 
customary for fee secretary- 
general to recommend to the 
Security Council, for ap- 
proval or rejection, any such 
arrangements, though in this 
instance fee US repre- 
sentative pre-empted fee 
possibility of this hap- 
pening. 

The second incident, an- 
other fait below fee belt by 
the Americans, concerns the 
statement ™de by George 
Moose, under-secretary of 
state, for African Affairs, 
during fee Yaounde African 
summit. Moose told fee 
summit feat fee US would 
be wiping to support Af- 
rican candidates other than 
Boutros Ghali, in die hope 
of dividing African nations, 
die largest rAn tlnwiifll group 
in the ; UN, and promoting 
the kind of rivalries that 
may well result in there be- 
ing not successful African 
candidate after alL 
Tbe manner in which fee 
US seeks to impose its will 
over the, ,UN — and, for feat 
matter, fee world in general 
— is bound to elicit an an- 
gry response from Egypt, 
Arab and. African countries, 
and the Tlhird WorkL Such a . 
reaction. merely com- 
pounded by fee fact that fee 
reasons giyen by Washing- 
ton are tmcoovincing and 
naive fabrications. 

Much has been written in 
defence of Boutros Ghali 
and his record as secretary- 
general; many attempts have 
been made to expose fee 
real motives behind the 
biased American stand over 
his reoansnacon. Yet de- 
spite all feat has been said, 
Washington win continue its 
diplomatic plotting, con- 
tinue to twist arms behind 
closed doors. For Washing- 
ton, in reality, is con c e rne d 
with neither the age nor the 
c om petence of fee present 
secretary general. What real- - 
ly concents fee US ad- 
ministration is its ettempt to 
prepare the ground, for major 
changes in the international 
or ganisatio n’s mand a te, 
changes that will* accord 
wife Washington’s per- 
ception' of its own hegemon- 
ic role in die new world or- 
der. 

American desires to re- 
duce the . role of fee JJN in 
resolving international and 
regional- conflicts have be- 
come increasingly apparent. 

The US is seeking to restrict 
fee UN’s areas of com- 
petence to social and human 
issues, feus undennimug-tbe 
voting weight of fee hun- 
dreds of small, poor and de- 
veloping countries that com- 
prise the majority of UN 
members. America is seek- 
ing to turn fee UN into a 
multi-storey edifice, the de- 
luxe penthouses reserved for 
fee few whose rights will be 

acknowledged, while fee 
majority wfll see their rights 
eroded. Certainly, to effect 
this transformation, a sec- 
retary-general of the calibre 
of Boutros Ghali is un- 
necessary. Rather, what h 
TC cded wn functionary with 

executive powers. 

The a t tem pt to depose 
goutros then, is but 

one step in achieving Amer- 
ican ends. And it is aec- 
essaty tin* fee international 
community wakes w fee 
«nave consequences that wffl 
effect the whole world if fee 

American plans succeed. 





The voice of sanity 

Peres lost the Israeli elections in spite of unprecedented levels 
of external support. Netanyahu achieved victory by making im- 
possible promises to an electorate split between those who want 
a civil, secular society and those who desire an extremist, re- 
ligious state. And against the backdrop of a fragmented Israeli 
society Netanyahu is attempting to turn the office of prime min- 
ister into a kind of White House presidency. 

Regional analysis may well have good reason to assume feat 
the world is going mad. It is an impression feat can only have 
been reinforced by fee recent bombings in Bahrain and the ex- 
plosion targeting American servicemen in Saudi Arabia. 

Some forces, it seems, appear determined to return the region 
back to fee mid-’SOs, dividing it into spheres of influence by es- 
tablishing alliances and military agreements. The Arabs, how- 
ever, have set themselves against such recidivist logic, and 
wholeheartedly reject moves such as the recent Turidsh-Israeli 
military agreement Such arrangements, unsurprisingly, are 
viewed as furthering fee interests of a few individual states at 
the expense of the majority. 

Yet amidst all the madness that appears to have descended on 
the region the- Arabs have shown themselves 
capable of organising a successful Arab sum- 
mit That summit plotted the pathway future 
negotiations should follow, insisting that com- 
mitments already undertaken by Israeli should 
be fulfilled, and that the peace process should 
continue within fee framework of the land-for- 
peace formula, as was agreed at Madrid. 

In providing a breath of sanity, fee Cairo 
Arab Summit paved fee way for the con- 
tinuation of negotiations, and no doubt dealt 
a blow to all those who had hoped to benefit 
from fee atmosphere of madness that ap- 
peared to prevail. 


This week’s Soapbox speaker is the perma- 
nent representative of Palestine at the Arab 
League. 



Mohamed 

Sobeih 


Total acceptance equals total rejection 


To assume that the differences between Netanyahu and Peres are more than a result of window dressing is a redundant exercise, argues Edward Said 


It is an irony of recent Arab political analysis feat we 
went suddenly from a style of considering everything 
about Israel as being always fee same to one in which 
. we saw differences everywhere inside Israel, differ- 
ences that were total. Just 20 years ago, for example, Zi- 
onism was considered as colouring all Israeli political 
parties, personalities, discussions and actions. Everyone 
was a Zionist enemy, from fee bus driver to the army 
dtief-of-stafEL-A few intellectual attemp ts woe made 
here and there to moderate tins quite rigid picture, but 
until Anwar Sadat wen t to Jerusalem in 1977 fee una- 
nimity and uniform ity of Arab views of Israel were 
nearly complete. 

After Camp David, a greater sophistication set in. but 
certainly after fee Gulf War and fee Madrid conference, 
Israel became a subject for all kinds of Arab experts to 
pronounce on. I recall that in June 1992 1 was in Am- 
man, having just arrived there from fee Occupied Ter- 
ritories; it was my first visit to Palestine since my fami- 
ly and I left in late 1947. By coincidence Yasser Arafat 
was in Amman, convalescin g from a recen t operation in 
one of the royal palaces. So my family and I paid him a 
social visit on the Vety day of fee Israeli elections that 
brought Yitzhak Rabin’s Labour Party to power. What' 
struck me at the time was how Arafat and about IS of 
his closest advisers were watching the results on tele- 
vision wife extraordinary precision and discrimination; 
they seemed to have precise knowledge of cadi parlia- 
mentary district and its candidates, something feat 
would have been impossible five years before. 

Of course fee change from, rigidity and blindness to 
analysis and considered reflection is a good one. But 
feat is not what I am talking about The worrisome fac- 
tor is when in becoming more sophisticated you begin 
to believe that differences between Labour and Likud, 
for instance, are absolute instead of relative, and you be- 
gin to forget or overlook fee abiding continuities within 
Israeli, or far that matter, all national politics. Now that 
fee Israeli elections are over, it is perhaps useful to con- 
firm that there are impor t ant differences between Peres 
and Netanyahu. The former is a Eurqpean-style pol- 
itician, raised in an international atmosphere of socialist 
politics, on which fee first generation of Israeli pol- 
iticians — like Ben-Gurion, who was Peres* mentor — 
thrived. Netanyahu is an Axnencan-style technician, a 
manager as well as an ideological soldier whose ideas 
about Israel and fee world are extremely simple, even 
• crude. 

He represents a reaction against fee inbred, clubby 
world drat produced Peres, and therefore thrives on fee 
notion that be is a brash outsider. I vividly recall my im- 
pression of him when be was UN representative in New 
York, and we would occasionally appear together on TV 
programmes. First of all be always categorically refused 
to be in the same room wife me, requiring a separate stu- 
dio for himself even though we were debating each oth- 
er. Once on Ted Koppel’s Nxghdme, a widely watched 
late-night programme, Koppel himself felt called upon to 
explain feat Netanyahu had specified the extremely bi- 
zarre arrangements otherwise be would not appear wife 
me; I used fee oddness of the man’s behaviour to make a 
comment an Zionist ideology as being premised on fee 
absence, if not total efiacement, of the Palestinian. 


Second, it was impossible to engage Netanyahu in 
any kind of discussion. This was during the Intifada, 
when issues like human rights, resistance, and fee strug- 
gle for justice were our watchwords. Netanyahu always 
resorted to fee numbing repetition of a few phrases 
about Israeli security, the need to resist terrorism, and, 
over and over again, fee importance of defeating terror- 
ism. He gave me the impression of addressing everyone 
and no-one at fee same time. I never had the sense of 
him as anything but a p rogra mm ed voice in a suit, un- 
willing to open out one inch beyond his extremely cir- 
cumscribed ideological vision. He was glib, never at a 
loss of words, and utterly committed to what he said 

The last time I saw bun was in April 1988; f was sit- 
ting in my airline seat bound for Europe when he 
rushed on board and was shown to the seat in front of 
me. At first he did not see me, and spent fee first hour 
of our flight nervously leafing through old issues of 
Time and Newsweek. When he came back to his seat af- 
ter going to the bathroom he saw me sitting just behind 
him, and his face froze. He immediately called the at- 
tendant and asked to be transferred to another seat, 
which of course he promptly was. A senior UN official 
who happened to be on the plane came up to me after 
witnessing the odd incident “Mr Ambassador seems to 
be frightened of you,” he said wife a chuckle. 1 never 
saw Netanyahu after he moved seats, not even when we 
arrived at our destination. In a similar situation, 1 sup- 
pose, Peres might have engaged in polite conversation. 

Those are the differences: background, generation, 
style. Yet bo* are bound to each other in the most im- 
portant ways. Neither man would seriously entertain fee 
possibility of conceding sovereignty to Palestinians, 
even though Peres is a master at using fee language of 
conciliation and ‘peace’ to seduce Westerners and Arab 
leaders and experts into believing feat be really meant 
what the world wanted him to mean. Both men ate rad- 
ically committed to fee superiority of Israeli Jews over 
Palestinian Arabs, or all Arabs for that matter. Both 
men are unshakably convinced that for Israel to survive 
as it has survived it must have, and be willing to use, 
devastating power over the Arabs. Whatever mode of 
co-existence would be settled on, for both Peres and 
Netanyahu fee Arabs would be required to satisfy Israe- 
li demands in political, economic and military terms. 

Peres seemed to make concessions, but if one looks back 
at his record the pattern is quite clear. He took advantage 
of Arab disunity and Palestinian gullibility to open up 
Asian and African (and of course Arab) markets to Israeli 
economic advantage; he and Rabin manipulated the US 
and fee peace process so as to keep Israel m a position of 
superiority whereby it dictated fee tenns, fee agenda and 
every possible outcome; and aD this without giving a 
single strategic objective. He bombed Lebanon without 
real restraint; he gave up nothing — except a few verbal 
hints — to Syria; in Gaza and the West Bank he continued 
land expropriations, increased fee settler population, 
closed off area A from areas B and C, strangled fee econ- 
omy, imposed horrendous security conditions on Yasser 
Arafat, turning the autonomous areas into areas of oppres- 
sion that were subject not to the norms of civilized Hfe fait 
to the harsh imperatives, both real an imagined, of security 
for every Israeli man, woman and child. 


Neither Peres nor Netanyahu cares in fee final analy- 
sis what Israel’s actions have cost the Palestinians as a 
people. The difference is that Peres wants moral ap- 
proval from Arabs and others, whereas Netanyahu is 
not interested in what anyone else thinks . Peres went 
out of his way to gain for Israel a retrospective forgive- 
ness of any responsibility incurred towards Palestinians 
during the many years of occupation; in addition he 
wanted to continue fee occupation indirectly, so that Is- 
raeli soldiers and settlers would not have to be seen. 
Netanyahu wants to rule directly, he wants everyone ac- 
tually to see Israeli settlers and soldiers invading and 
occupying Palestinian areas. It is an interesting fact (un- 
mentioned to my knowledge in any Arab or Western 
press report) feat Nekuda, one of the leading settler 
weeklies, admitted one week before the elections that 
Peres and fee Labour Party had done more for the set- 
tlements than fee Likud. 

Despite these facts the leadership of fee Arab world 
expresses regret and consternation at Netanyahu’s vic- 
tory. What we have been unable to see clearly in our 
search for change and difference in Israeli politics is 
that the basic core of Israeli attitudes to the Arabs gen- 
erally, and the Palestinians in particular, has not really 
been modified enough. We have accommodated to feat 
core; we have changed; we have accepted it as a fact of 
nature, and as a result we have grasped at the cosmetic 
differences that a clever tactician like Peres has exploit- 
ed. So long as fee core is protected by Israeli power, 
and so long as there is no sustained, systematic Arab at- 
tempt to force the change, we shall remain as sup- 
plicants or as dependents. 

There is a tragic parallel to the Palestinian situation in 
what has taken place between whites and blacks in 
American society over fee past century. The recent out- 
break of black church fires in a few Southern states (for 
which the word ‘terrorism’ does not seem to be used) 
demonstrates that a vast gulf of resentment and racial 
prejudice still permits the white majority to treat blacks 
as a permanent under-class who can be kept in a state of 
permanent backwardness and oppression: it is this gulf 
of racial discrimination that produces die church burn- 
ing and the pauperisation of fee black race on a system- 
atic basis. Whites are too powerful, the blacks too weak 
to make fee change. By fee same token Israelis can ex- 
ist inside Israel, drive their cars, water their lawns, fill 
their pools, go to their schools and universities without 
having in any way to think of Palestinians except as a 
nuisance occasionally to be tolerated. Arabs can do fee 
manual labour, they can serve as waiters, they can exist 
in their autonomous zones, but that is all. They do not 
in any serious way impinge on fee consciousness or 
sense of identity of fee average Israeli, any more than a 
middle-class white professional in America needs to 
spend too much time thinking about fee tragedy and the 
waste feat define African American life. There has been 
no integration to speak of, neither in Israel nor in the 
US. In this respect the Labour Party and fee Likud are 
more or less the same. 

We cannot say a great deal that is better about our 
own societies, whir* remain extremely closed in on 
themselves. Take as an example fee large number of 
non- Westerners that live and function today inside Eu- 


rope and fee US: Japanese, Koreans, Indians, and Pak- 
istanis, Africans, Arabs, among many others. 1 think it 
is not unfair to say feat of them all Arabs have contrib- 
uted the least to the c hanging of Western culture, pol- 
itics, societies. In our own countries, we have fee latest 
in consumer goods, we enjoy great creature comforts 
that have been imported from abroad, and when it 
comes to know-how and technical expertise, we are 
peerless in our knowledge of fee latest Mercedes or the 
best TV programmes. Yet 1 know of no systematic ef- 
fort in Arab universities, in our civil institutions, to 
deepen our awareness of fee other, of the different so- 
cieties, language and histories fear make up fee world 
we live in. We are stuck, subject to-the call of the past 
and the weight of our history, unable to get beyond 
ourselves, or to seek others. Most of our Literature is de- 
void of any attempt to portray, much less to understand 
the other. How many recent novels seriously attempt to 
represent an American or an Israeli? Hardly any. 

And because of our alternation between subservience 
and total rejection, we have made very little effort to get 
inside the Israeli consciousness in order to force our 
cultural presence on our neighbours as a people worth 
taking seriously. The signs are discouraging. Over fee 
years 1 have noticed that Arab university students know 
fewer and fewer foreign languages. 1 was struck by this 
when I visited Arab universities for fee first time in fee 
mid-1980s. Yes, more young people knew English than 
before, in fee sense feat more of them could work for a 
bank or an airline but being able to cany on a literate 
conversation in English or French (much less Hebrew or 
Japanese) is beyond fee capacities of most intelligent 
Arab college graduates today. We tend to rush towards 
fee past, to earlier, less complicated periods, rather than 
to confront the difficulties and fee challenges of fee 
present There can be no change in our status as Arabs 
unless we engage others through debate, dialogue, free 
exchange. Rejectionism does absolutely nothing to ad- 
vance our cause. 

I detect the emergence of a new rejectionism in the 
argument now being put forward by precisely those 
same Arab intellectuals and leaders who were once 
so enthusiastic about the peace process. Suddenly 
they have discovered feat Oslo was full of dif- 
ficulties and inequalities. Peres is now revealed in 
their minds for fee scoundrel be, along wife all other 
Israeli leaders, always was. 1 am convinced that this 
new sweeping rejectionism is just as foolish now as 
it was in the past, when we used to refer only to 
“the Zionist entity". 

Netanyahu’s election will surely give us the 
opportunity first of all to see bow many, and how 
seriously, Israelis object to his policies, and how many 
are willing to oppose him as an enemy of a just peace 
wife Palestinians and fee other Arabs. When four 
years ago we fell into the arms of Labour we had 
already been infiltrated by their intellectuals and 
policy elites who persuaded us that if we made fee 
accommodations they requested we could get 
something. That turned out to be a complete chimera. 
Now, 1 think, we should decide what exactly we 
believe in and are willing to stick to. Only then can 
we begin to make a change in ourselves, and in Israel. 
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Niqab not anorexia 

Sir- A wise teacher once told me: “Wor- 
ship of your culture sets people apart. 
Worship of your creator' draws fee be- 
lieving hearts closer to the truth.” 

After recognising fee oneness of my 
creator and ms creation L as a historian, 
was curious to seek out the similarities 
and differences regarding my former be- 
liefs and practices and those found in the 
Qur’an. 

My good conscience impels me now to 
recommend a study of fee Bible as we 
ponder fee question of head covering for 
women. We find fee subject mentioned in 
l Corinthians 11 - 5th. Although biblical 
revision is an est ablishe d fact we cannot 
ignore the text entirely. 

■ So much for dismissi ng long prevailing 
modes of women’s fashion as having no 
religious basis. However. I do thank Dje- 
nane. Kamil for her incorrect analysis (Let- 
ters to -the editor, AI-Ahram Weekly 21-26. 
June) as she compelled me to provide a 
more accurate response which hopefully 
will enable the readers to gain further in- 
sight into themselves and fee ways of their 
ancestors. 

Blind imitation without reflection does 
indeed set all of us, not only women, 
apart. Yet no one can deny fee flagrant 
wide spread abuse of women- in all 
fonns of media. Not to mention fee 


prevalence of anorexia and bulimia as 
young girls attempt to identify wife dis- 
torted ideas of femininity. Perhaps a 
general acceptance of the concept of 
covering could alleviate some of the 
cause of so much pain? 

Finally, rather than attack what you 
don’t know, be it myself as dangerous, 
misleading and intolerant or my scholar- 
ship as inaccurate, please research further 
and join in fee new discourse which I fre- 
quently advise and welcome. I prefer to 
pro vide evidence for niqab from the 
Qur’an and Hadhh Sahib in an upcoming 
.letter giving fee subject it's deserved 
space, as it seems to be causing a great 
iteal of disturbance among certain ad- 
vocates of “tolerance". 

Dmm Salahadin 
Digbu Maadi 

Not to win or lose 

Sir- . I’d like to express my deep apprecia- 
.tion for the decision taken by the bead of 
fee Higher Council for You* and Sports, 
Abdel-Moneim Emara. He dismissed fee 
■ Zamalek Board of Directors and disbanded 
the Egyptian Football Federation in an at- 
tempt to rescue fee Egyptian game from dis- 
grace. 

Although it stirred a great dispute among 
sportsmen and critics and about 2^00 of 
Zamalek members launched a protest cam- 


paign, tiie decision was the appropriate re- 
action to the irresponsible and shameful be- 
haviour of ^amalek players and their board. 

The new federation’s order suspending 
Khaled El-Gbandour is a very wise and just 
action. It is a punitive measure which aims 
at correcting mistakes and restoring order 
and stability to our playgrounds. It deters 
the slander and sedition mongers. 

Comparing Euro ’96 and our local league 
championship, one finds a bitter and shameful 
image on the ethical leveL 1 think Emara’s de- 
cision reveals a very important message 
namely, ethics is the essence of sports. Thus 
our players must leam this and apply it 

I hope that the new federation formulates 
a new strategy which avoids the apathetic 
and negative features of its predecessor and 
manages to contain the crisis which spoilt 
the sportive atmosphere and ended die soc- 
cer season tragically. 

Ahmed Mohamed Sabry 
Post-graduate Studies 
Cairo University 

Techno challenges 

Sir- Cairo's new Technological Develop- 
ment Centre (TDC). inaugurated by Mrs 
Suzanne Mubarak and established as part 
of fee national educational plan initiated 
in 1992 by President Hosni Mubarak, is a 
positive Step for Egypt's modem educa- 
tional renaissance. 


TDC will certainly help upcoming gen- 
erations meet die challenges of the 21st 
century and communicate wife the rapid 
international development of educational 
technology. 

We need fee minister of education to es- 
tablish such centres in other govern orates 
for supervising schools, institutes and uni- 
versities. 

Shazly Asmall Bahr 
Aswan 

Breath of fresh air 

Sir- Wife fee dog-days of summer upon 
us. I wonder if your readers are suffering 
unduly from fee loDg, hot days. If so, may 
1 recommend a few alternative remedies. 

Take up Nile River fishing as a hobby 
and enjoy fee cool breezes feat emanate 
from fee water’s surface. 

Spend the day at fee seaside somewhere 
along fee Mediterranean coast. 

Sit in a roadside cafe and pay fee owner 
a nominal sum to water you regularly wife 

his trusty hose. 

Use fee Scbehrezade Hotel pool — if 
you like fee fed of a British holiday resort 
in its post-season blues period. 

Roll up your trouser legs and pad about in 
die fountains outside the World Track Centre. 
Sleep on the rooftop or a balcony of 

your apartment building after a generous 
application of mosquito repellent. 


Make regular trips up fee Cairo Tower 
to enjoy the refreshing winds that surge 
from fee Western Desert. 

Watch schmaltzy American-made films 
in the ice-cold air conditioning of some 
of the nation’s more up-market cinema 
houses. 

Sophia Papadopolous 

Abbasiya 

Cairo 

A voice of reason 

Sir- 1 found fee article about fee Amer- 
icans trying to bungle up Boutros Gha- 
li 's candidacy for a second term as Unit- 
ed Nations secretary-general to be very 
interesting. 

Al-Ahram Wee/dy was, to my knowledge, 
the very first paper to reveal fee American 
ploy to push for an African candidate and 
divide fee ranks of fee Africans. 

It is the same old imperialist tactic of di- 
vide and role. Naturally fee coverage of the 
issue in other international papers is from a 
Western perspective. 

Thank God that we have in fee Weekly an 
alternative viewpoint, one thai is untainted 
by Western assumptions and is free of 
America’s dictates. Your revelation was yet 
another Weekly scoop. 

Keep up fee good work. 

Wagih El-Ward ani 
Sbnbra, Cairo. 
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fine romance 


With no holds 
barred? None, 
writes David 
Blake 


Sapiir Buyoiimi Mansmir. piano: Amer- 
ican Uniivnril y in Cairo. Ewan Hail: / 
July • 

The poster hanging in the left hand cor- 
ner of the window of the downtown gal- 
lery Cairo Berlin announced simply, in 
elegant black and white, with no por- 
trait beyond a handsome concert grand 
piano, that Samir Bayoumi Mansour 
would perform. Off then to the Ewart 
Hall, to join a bis. mostly young audi- 
ence. and an atmosphere full of pre- 
performance hassle and tension. 

The focus of all this? The first pub- 
lic performance of a 20 year-old 
player, the last in a line of talented 
students trained by Professor Vsevolod 
Demidov. Demidov has tor years been 
the Moscow Conservatoire’s man in 
Cairo. 

Demidov's concerts always have the 
authentic atmosphere associated with 
big musical centres. The professor him- 
self. very withdrawn, was here to sup- 
port his pupil. Mansour began the eve- 
ning with two sonatas of Scarlatti, no 
13 in D minor and no 1 in E major, both 
famous opening pieces in concerts of 
this type. Then came the Beethoven C 
minor — the .\hnui light Again a piece 
of well-worked ground. These opening 
shots were completed with nothing out 
of the ordinary - Who. one asked, is this 

player of middling ability? And why 
this big soli* set up for something very- 



run of the mill? 

Then came Liszt — The Hungarian 
Rha/virtJy in D major. Another weU- 
wum piece. The player negotiated the 
rather tricky opening czardas chords, 
and the piece began To take shape. And 
then it happened" He made a bad mis- 
take. He stopped He froze. It was a tear 
in the music. The audience caught on. 
They were silent, waiting. This moment 
of tension was prolonged. It was one of 
those moments that continue for ever, 
ripped out of time. The Lisztian image 
and visual aspeci had flown. Still Man- 
sour sat. Would he get up and go? After 
a kind of catatonic summoning of forc- 
es he poised himself and began again. 
And so the entire concert took off. leav- 
ing the ground behind. Out of ev il — 
for musicians it is cv il to simply stop — 
had come good. This stopping — fa- 
mous singers Jo iL often driving big 
conductors insane. 

Mansour is a young player, and he be- 
gan like many pianists play ing with his 
mother. After a game of musical chairs 
he ended, three years ago. with Demi- 
dov. Mansour has been around, at- 
tending international master-classes, but 
this concert was his first solo recital. 
Two days after his performance Demi- 
dov left for Russia leaving his pupils, 
including Mansour. on the brink. 

Such a riff in the life of young players 
can cause troubles. Demidov is. after 
all. no ordinary professor. Indeed, he i>. 


in some ways, no professor at all. Like 
the great Leschetzski. he never called’ 
himself doctor, professor, master, be- 
ginner or finisher at all. He was plain 
Mr. the Russian who assisted. In his lat- 
est period here there has been (man 
Amin. Dina El -Lei thy. Wad Farouq. 
Iman Nuureddin. Mahmoud Mekeimar 
and Sameh EI-Mahmoudi. Thisis not to 
say that Demidov has been Cairo's only- 
piano teacher, just that his students 
have made the greatest impression. 

After the black hole of the Liszt be- 
ginning he brought the piece to a gran- 
diloquent finish. This pianist has great 
breadth t>f presentation, strong hands 
and a strange, quirky outlook on the 
music he performs, lie gives no impres- 
sion of aiming to be a great classical in- 
terpreter. a builder of huge fabrics io 
impress and fill out the already over- 
stuffed classical wardrobe. Me played 
from the cuff, was always luminous, pi- 
anisttc and full of whims. Something 
fresh and new. sprucing up the well 
wom classical repertoire. And god help 
the classics unless pianists like Man- 
sour get their chance. The alternative is 
to sit with the bangers and crashers, lis- 
tening to a balled-up tennis match of 
hard (lining. The fingers of the pianist 
must go out and feel the life around 
them, nor he glued to keys, giving out 
the stale aroma of years’ of past per- 
ti >n nance.'. 

Demidov’s Cairo pupils have been 


handed a thread. Time will show what 
they make of it. What Mansour's man- 
ner made of die rest of his concert was 
astounding. The Chopin Scherzo, op 39 
in C minor, and the Etude, op 29. also 
C minor, were done with immaculate 
technique. In both these pieces, and the 
Prokofiev sonata, op 29, Mansour be- 
came that rarest of things, a genuine 
Romantic. He had made an audacious 
U-tum. never playing a stale phrase. 

The joy of release, from the boredom 
of all those Dotes again, in the same 
run ups. the threadbare shows of gran- 
deur when there are no octaves with 
which to astonish, with every difficulty 
made prominent. So play the good 
boys of the piano — but where is the 
music? Well tonight it was at the 
AUC. Mansour did not sit at the piano 
crouched, ready for action. He sat. in- 
stead. as though he loved the in- 
strument. and the musical form was 
one of instant feeling rather than long 
studied, intellectual grasp. He was in 
the land of Landowska, and that is 
some place to be for any pianist Ro- 
manticism can never be cornered. It 
thrives on Sturm und drang — what is 
a slip in the beginning when the end 
makes you clad to be alive. 

So here is Mansour. at the beginning. 
What will come later, when he is ex- 
posed to the manifold mix up of the 
musical world will be eagerly waited 
for bv those who witnessed the start. 


Art 


Images of whose Africa? 


Salah Hassan reviews 
a series of exhibitions, 
part of the Images of 
Africa festival held in 
Copenhagen, that purport 
to portray the continent 


The list of exhibitions in- 
cluded in Images of Africa 
may. in essence, reflect the di- 
versity. multiplicity, and com- 
plex terrain, and. in some in- 
stances. the global dimension 
of Africa’s creative expres- 
sions. Yet the list may also 
run the risk of reinforcing the 
stereotypical representation of 
African art in international art 
fairs. And while it is true that 
most of these exhibitions are 
travelling ones that originated 
somewhere else, one must rec- 
ognise that Images of Africa 
has provided the forum as 
well as the rationale to bring 
them together. 

Sign. Traces and Cal- 
ligraphy is among the few ex- 
hibitions which has escaped 
the entrapment of stereo- 
typical representation. For 
once, works of North African 
artists are accepted as an in- 
tegral part of African artistic 
expressions. A marvellous 
and dazzling show. Sign. 
Traces und Calligraphy 
brings together a group of 
highly skilled painters and 
master calligraphers whose 
works take the aesthetic po- 
tential of the Arabic letters' 
forms as a starting point of a 
complex voyage of artisric 
explorations. As eclectic and 
diverse as their styles may 
seem, the exhibited works 
merge innovative techniques, 
material, and content with 
new and challenging pro- 
cesses and forms. The ex- 
hibited works reflect interest 
in issues of colour, light, tex- 
ture and experimentation with 
a range of materials as new 
forms of expressions. Their 
works certainly reflect a mas- 
tery of medium and a depth 
of knowledge of material 
used. In that respect, these 
works may in many instances 
fail either the ethnic or the 
authenticity test endemic to 
Western criteria of ac- 
ceptance of African repre- 
sentation. 

The .-In of Textiles is an- 
other exhibition that deserves 
critical praise for its breadth 
of representation, and for its 
openness to new materials, 
images, uses and tech- 
nologies. and inclusion of new 
traditions rarely seen in pres- 
entations of African textiles.. 
One may also add to this list 
some of the photographic ex- 
hibitions which have featured 
the works of highly trained 
African photographers who 
betray the European gaze and 


in some instances 
intend to subv ert 
it. Another plus to 
Images of Africa is 
Faces of the Gods. 
an excellent show 
that foregrounds 
the global dimen- 
sions of Africa, a 
reality close to 
home but often 
forgotten. It re- 
affirms the inter- 
relatedness and 
continuities of the 
experiences of Af- 
rican people in the 
continent and the 
diaspora, especial- 
ly in the creative 
arts. .An in- 
disputable reality, 
in spice of the vi- 
olent and forced 
nature of the di- 
aspora which dis- 
rupted cultures 
rich in the arts, so- 
cial and political 
formations. While 
affirming the trans- 
Arlantic connec- 
tion. the exhibition 
also shows how 

the presence and 
influence of Af- 
rican creative 
forms in the cul- 
tures of the di- 
aspora have been 
shaped and re- 
created by the new 
experience. Above 
all. it proves Af- 
ricans as the pi- 
oneers of con- 
ceptual art and the 
genre of in- 
stallations which are now in 
vogue and definitive to post- 
modernist practices in Western 
art 

However, the majority of the 
exhibitions have failed ru es- 
cape the entrapments of the 
Westerner’s gaze and demand 
for difference and exotism. To- 
wards the Year yintt is a case 
in point and a model of recent 
European Curatorial practices 
driven by an alliance of mostly 
white French curators/ 
collectors who specialise in 
market ing art of a group of un- 
trained Francophone African 
artists. Their taste and at- 
titudes toward contemporary 
Africa, marked by a preference 
for the exotic, the naive, the 
unusual and the crude in Af- 
rican art. have resulted in the 
creation of a 'new prim- 
itivism' in African art. Such is 
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together the group of artists in 
Towards the Year 21100. from 
Twin Seven Seven and Cheri 
Sambn to Adeagbo. common 
features in the menu of ‘new 
primitives' served in recent 
European feasts of con- 
temporary an. without excep- 
tions all are known to be self- 
taught, untrained in a fine art 
college or a university. Some 
collectors, such as Andre Mag- 
nin. are outspoken of their dis- 
taste of the art of college ed- 
ucated African artists. Fur 
Magnin and similar minded 
collectors, an works by the 
college educated artists look 
familiar and imitate European 
models, while art of the un- 
trained is considered pos- 
sessive of originality and an 
untrained African beauty. 

The exhibitions on Makonde 
art and the so-called Sltona 


the genre of 'tourist* art arc 
also problematic. It is true that 
both arc representative of a 
popular and commercially 
based type of art, and driven 
by demands of a rising tourist 
market and social change in 
urban post-colonial Africa, 
hence worthy of study and rep- 
resentation. However, the 
space accorded to them within 
Western representation of Af- 
rican art is reflective of the 
distaste of the Western col- 
lectors, curators for products of 
the highly skilled and well 
trained African artists refen-ed 
to abov e. 

One must also highlight the 
fact that few of the exhibi- 
tions. if any. have heen curat- 
ed by an African curator, art 
historian or a specialist. This 
in itself is a testimony to the 
state of affairs of African rep- 


tile binding logic of bringing sculpture, which falls under resentytion in the West. The press ions. 


involvement of 
Africans as 
equal partners in 
similar project 
would be the 
first step to- 
wards breaking 
the Western 
monopoly and 
hegemony over 
the repre- 
sentation of Af- 
rican cultural 
production, in 
that sense, the 
so-called ‘other’ 
would be of- 
fered a true par- 
ticipation and 
voice in shaping 
the repre- 

sentation of bis 
own culture and 
art and hence 
the identity of 
international 
discourse. In 
such a dis- 
course. differ- 
ences can be ar- 
ticulated in such 
a way that the 
value of all cul- 
tures can be rec- 
ognised as in- 
tegral to the 
framing of our 
vast cultural ex- 
periences. At 
the end, broad- 
ening the boun- 
daries offers an 
opportunity for 
all con- 

temporary cul- 
tures to engage 
in a meaningful 
discourse. 

If the exhibitions of Images 
of Africa signal anything, de- 
spite their nonexceptional 
failings, it is that African cul- 
ture, like any other culture, is 
ever-changing and rhat the 
changes which have occurred 
and are occurring within Af- 
rican representation are no 
less or more unique lhaa 
elsewhere. The real virtue of 
Images of Africa may even- 
tually lie in the dialogue the 
festival as a whole might 
generate about contemporary 
African arts and culture. Af- 
ter all. we are not talking 
about a forum of plastic arts 
only, but a festival of con- 
temporary African music, 
theatre, and dance which in 
the end will inevitably offer a 
window into the richness, di- 
versity and complexity of 
modem Africa's creative ex- 


EXHIBITIONS 


Amin Ef-Scrifi I Paintings) 
Maulana Abu! Kalam Azad Cen- 
tre for Indian Culture. 23 Ta/aat 
Hath St. Downtown. Tel 393 339&. 
II July. I lam-b.iOpm. 

Georges Sdim (Paintings) 

Gallery Salama, it»A Ahmed Oru- 
bi St. IMundessid. Tel 346 3242. 
Dail j- aw Fri. I flam-2 30pm A 
5.3lipm-9.3Hpm. Until 23 July. 

MoiuiMd Shaker ( Pain i mgs) & 

Terek Zatody (Sculptures) 

Extra Gallery. 3 EI-Nessim St. 
Zamalek. Tel 340 6293. Daily exc 
Sun. I0.3t)am-2pm A Spm-Hpm. 
Until 27 July. 

Group Show (Paintings & Sculp- 
tures) 

Espace Gallery. I El-Sherifein St. 
Downtown. Td 393 1699. Daily 
exc Fri A Sai. 9am- /pm. Until 5 
August. 

Hellenic Library 
Foundation for Hellenic Culture. 
6 Aisha Ei-Tavmouri\-u St. Garden 
City Tel 355’ 1 971. Daily cxc Sal 
A Sun. I Oam -2pm. 

A display of books about Greece in 
Greek. English. French and Arabic. 

The Museum of Mr and Mrs Mo- 
homed Mahmoud Khalit 

/ Kafour El-Akhshid Si. Dokki. Tel 
336 2376. Daily exc Mon. I Oam- 
6pm. 

Egypt's largest collection of nine- 
teenth century European art, 
amassed by the tote Mahmoud 
Khalit, including works by Cour- 
bet Van Gogh. Gauguin. Monet 
and Rodin. 

Egyptian Museum 

Tahrir Sq. Downtown. Tel 375 
4319. Daily exc Fri. Ham -5pm. Fri 
9am- i /. 15am A I pm- 3pm. 
Outstanding collection of Pharaon- 
ic and Ptolemaic treasures and the 
controversial mummies' room. 

Coptic Museum 

Mar Girgis. Old Cairo. Td 362 
S766. Daih • «ac fri. 9am -4pm: Fri 
9am- 1 lam A tpm-3pm. 

Founded in 1910. the museum 
houses the largest collection of 
Coptic an and artefacts in the 
world. 

Islamic Museum 

Port Said St. Ahmed Maher St. Bah 
El-Khalq. Tel 390 9930.390 1520. 
Daily exc Fri. 9am-4pm: Fri 9am- 
1 1.30am <S 2pm -4pm. 

A vast collection of Islamic arts 
and crafts including uuishrahiui. 
lustre* arc ceramics. textiles, 

woodwork and coins, drawn from 
Egypt's FattmuL Avyubid and 
. Mameluke periods and’ other coun- 
tries in the Islamic world. 

Museum of Modern Egyptian 
Art 

Opera House Grounds. Gezira. Td 
340 6861. Daily exc Mon. I Oam- 
1pm A 5 pm -9pm. 

A permanent display of pa ini mgs 
and sculpture charting the modem 
an movement in Egypt from its 
earliest pioneers 

to latest practi- 
tioners. 

Mokamed hagai 
Museum 

Chateau Pyr- 
amids. u Mah- 
moud Al-GuinJi 
St. Giza. 

A museum de- 
voted to the 
paintings of Mo- 
bamed Nagui 
(1888-1956). 


Listings 

Khairi Bishara depicts the psychol- 
ogies, interests. Frustrations and 
ambitions of all the film's char- 
acters. as they are stuck m one long 
traffic jam. Starring Leila Oloui. 
Mohoitini Fuad and Sami El-Adl. 

MitFoH 

RivoHII. 26ik Jul\ St. Domauum 
Tel S75 5053. Dailv Ipm. 3 3tipm. 
6.30pm. 8pm A l Optn. Diaaa Pal- 
ace. 1 7 EI-AI/i St. Etutuleddin. 
Downtown. Tel 924 727. Daily 
It him. I pm. 3pm. 6pm A 9pm. 
Starring Hesbam Saleh Selim and 
Shenfran as a husband and wife 
who. upon being given the op- 
portunity of chosing a new father, 
choose the same rich 'man and end 
up as siblings. 

Afarit El- As fait (Asphalt Demons I 
Hindi I. 26 Julr Si. Downtown. Td 
575 5053. Doth I pm. 3.30pm. 
6 30pm A 9.30pm. Sphinx. Sphinx 
Sq, Mohandexvin. Td . 546 401 7. 
Daily 8pm. 

Osama Fawa-'s debut film depicts 
die lives of a number of mierobus 
drivers, performed by Mahmoud 
Hemet da and Abdaila Mahmoud 
and Hassan Homii. 

Ya DonJa_ Ya Gtorsnu I My 
Life... Mv Passion) 
mu /. Nasr Ciiv Td 262 •*40". 
Daily / 0.30am. 3.30pm. 6.30pm A 
9.30pm 

Magdi Ahmed Ali's debut film ex- 
plores the inti mate lives of three 
women played by Lata Etwu El- 
ham Sbahinle and Hala Sedqi. 

Et-TabwOa (Railway Junction) 

776a //. .Vav City. Td 262 9407. 
Daily 10.30am. 3.30/im. 6.30pm A 
9.30pm. 

This controversial film is the result 
of Amali Bahnassi's first directori- 
al effort - 

Et-Raguel El-Shares (The Savage 
Man) 

Udo. 23 Emideddin St. Downtown. 
Tel 934 284. Daily Jdam. Ipm. 
3pm. 6pm A 9pm. 

Fair Game 

Tahrir 112 Tahrir St. Dokki Td 
335 5726. Daily 3pm. 6pm A 9pm. 
Karim I. 15 Emadvddin St. Down- 
town. Td 924 830. Daih' / Oam. 
Ipm, 3pm. 6pm A 9pm. 

Starring Cyndr Crawford and Wil- 
liam Baldwin. 

Seven 

MGM. Maadi Grand Mall Kol- 
leyai Et-Xasr Sq. Maadi. Tel 352 
5066. Daily I Oam. Ipm. 3pm. 6pm 
A 9pm. 

The seven deadly sms are seven 
ways to die. 

The American President 

El-Herreya l. El-Hurrtya Mall. 
Roxy. Heliopolis. Daily Ipm. 3pm 
6pm if 9pm. Ramsis Hilton //, 
Cormche El-S'il Sl Td 574 ? 436 
Daily Injtkrm. t.30pm. 3.30pm. 
6.30pm & 9.30pm. 

Jsmaaji 

Radio. 24 Talaat Harb Sfr Down- 
town. Td 575 6562. Daily 10am. 
Ipm. 3pm. 6pm & 9pm. Normandy. 
51 El-Ahram St. Hdiopulis. Td 
258 0254 Daily IJ.Jtlpni. 3. 3 1 Ipm. 
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i-AevXio/fr tin- cinema 



Eevpliaf TsKlit 

Open Air Theatre. Opt rj i -fy - 
Gczira Td 542 1>59.1 . 

buvptiun traditional m±'i: !>■'- 
formed by Klroled ! 

Sour Tuiwi. N’chad Fattulhi. N,,jr > 
Asiiad and May . , 

Musk and Song ■ 

Open .Air Theatre Ofwr.i «•'•» ! 

’ «i Arm* ISM s. v pm j 

i 

Jazz 

Open Air Theatre, tfper,: Hou r , 
ax abtne 1 4 Job- 9pm. j 

Salah Ragab perform* 

Oriental Rhythms ! 

Open Air Theatre. Opera House. J 
as ahnee 15 Juli . tyvn. 

Said E! -Artist perform 1 

Opera Children's Choir 
Open Air Theatre, tipera t:-w 
ax iiAiviv / T July . 9pm. 

theatre 


Bailo (Fanfare) } 

Madiner Nasr Theatre. )-u« *•-.*. t/- [ 
has Sr Madinet .V« nr. Td 402 j 
Duil\ it ipm I 

Zambafita F9 Mabaiia iHal- j 
labaloo al the Station t ! 

Floating Theatre. Td 564 V.'!6. j 
Daily ext Tuts. [Upa r. j 

Et-Ganzir l The Chain' I 1 

El-Satam Theatre, (law El-Ami j 
Td 355 2484. ZWt 9pm j 

El-Amira Tantazer i The Prtih.es* j 
Av.asfc.v ' 

Z«ti Tolavmat Hall. Tail it j 
Theatre. 3tahj. Tei vj v Deity 

exc Tues. 9 ftipm. 


l 

i-ji. 


t 
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Mahmoud 
Mu kb tar 
scum 

Tahrir St. Gezira. 
Daily ere Sun 
and Mon. 9am- 
1.30pm. 

A permanent col- 
lection of works 
by the sculptor 
Mahmoud Mukb- 
lar (d. 1934). 

whose granite 
monument to 
Saad Zaghloui 
stands near Qasr 
El-Nil Bridge. 

FILMS 



El-Set Hoda {.Lady Modal 
EzheUya Theatre. Ala!- a Sq .Td 
591 T“A 5. Daih cxc ti ed, v <Hpm . .j :l l 

Mesa* Et-Kbcir Tani— ) a Maw 
(Good Evening Egypt. Again*. 
Mahomed Farid Theatre. £ <«-’• 
atledJin. Tc! "70 trt3 Dad'.'.-cic 
Tue\. 9 jtipm 

El-Kharta FI Marta (The Mop :» 
m Crisis) 

National Theatre. <i« ah>\c. •7’<'ur- 
Sai. 9pm 

Ei-Zaim (The Leader) 

Ef-Hanun Theatre. FiroW) 
Road. Giza. Tei 3*6 5952 A nlr 
exc Tact. 9JOpm. 


Dauoor Ya Sind- 
u (Mntlj \txif 

Pcrmtssiofl. Mas- 
icisj 

Et-Fonn Theatre. 
Ramses St Tc! 5"* 
2444 Dull Itlpmc 
Sat x 30pm 

Norton Wal 

Amir .' Morgap 
(Norton and The 
Prince Moiyan) ,l 
Puppet ■ Theatre. \ 
Alarm Sq. Td 
0954 Daih j 

AJtlpaif 

Ka'b -AaC (High 
Heels) ' : 

Radio '.Theatre. 24 
Tutaai Harb 
Dtvuiilmin. Td 
575 6562 Pail ’f. 

etc Tucx. 8 3npm: 
Wed ■ A Thnr: 

10pm. 


Mo homed Shaker 


Indian FBms 

Maulana Abu I Kalam Axnd Cen- 
tre for Indian Culture. 23 Tutaai 
Harh St. Downtown. Td 393 3396. 

Disco Dancer 11 July. 4pm. 

Bloody Vengeance 1 5 July. 4pm. 
Both films star Mhhim ShakarbattL 

University Laws 

Japanese Cultural Centre. 106 
Qasr El-Aini St. Garden City. II 
July. 6pm. 

Directed by Kazuyuki Izutsu 
(1990). A family in a small town 
has a textile mill. Yoshiaki.- one of 
the sorts, leaves the town after con- 
flicts with his father and becomes a 
fashion designer. He returns home 
after die father's death, yet he still 
faces problems. 


Esharct Moreur (Traffic Light) 
Raxy. Roxy Sq. Heliopolis. Td 258 
0344. Daily 10am. 3pm. 6pm A 
9pm. Miami. 38 Tiiaai harh St. 
Oouiiiown. Tel 574 5656. Daily 
noon. 3.30pm. 53Hpm A 8.30pm. 
Cosmos /. 12 Emadeddm St. 
Downtown. Tel 779 53 7. Daih • 
10am. Ipm. 3pm. 6pm A 9pm. 


6.30pm & 9.30pm. Cairo Sheraton. 
El-Gulaa Sl Giza. Td 360 6081. 
Daily 10.30am. 1.30pm. 3.30pm. 
6.30pm. 9.30pm A midnight. Tah- 
rir. 1 12 Tahrir St. DtMi. Tel 335 
4726. Thur A Sat midnight. 

The Quest 

Et-Haram, Ei-Harum Si. Giza. Td 
385 8358. Daily 10am. Ipm. 3 pm, 
6 pm A 9pm. Cosmos II. 12 Em- 
adeddin St. Downtown. Td 779 
537. Daily 10am. Ipm, 3pm. 6pm 
A 9pm. 

Heat 

Ramsis HUton I. Comiche El-Nil 
Sr. Td 574 7436. Daily 10.30am. 
l.30pm. 3.30pm. 6 30pm.9.30pm A 
midnight EJ-Horreya II. Ef- 
Homrya Mall, Roxy. Hdiopolis. 
Daily Ipm. 3pm, 6pm. 9pm A mid- 
night. 

Robert Dc Niro, a highly pro- 
fessional gangster, and .Al Pacino, 
the cop in charge of arresting him, 
meet face to face in a powerful con- 
frontation during which their talent 
reaches its peak. Directed by Mi- 
chael Mann. 

Broken Arrow 

Karim II. 15 Emadeddin St. Down- 
town. Tel 924 830. Dailv I dam. 


Mama America 
Qasr El-Nil Thea- 
tre Qasr El- Nil ST 
Td 5"5 07 r, I Dai-- 
iv 1 0 pm, Man .' ipm •“ 
Scripted b> Mahdv 
Yousscf. starring and directed by.r 
Mohamcd Sobhi. . ’ n 

Babtool Fi Istanbul (Bahlool in - * 1 
Istanbul! •’ 

Ramsis Hilton Theatre. Fi-Gulaii 
St. Td 5~4 " 435 . Dailv eri More. 
10 pm. 


L/i; 


!i"v 

ikjin 


Hazzetnni Ya._ 

Gezira Theatre. AbJd-Aztz .41- 
SeouJ. Mania!' Td 364 4160. Dud r 
K'pnc Fri A Sun. 8.3Upm 


(Then 


ELGamila .Wct-Wchshio 
Beautiful and the Ugly) 

Zamalek Theatre, ij Shagam Ft-'' 
Dorr Si. Zamalek Td 34 1 066t\' 
Daily exc Wed. Wpm. ■*» 

All information correci at time o|- 
gomg to press However, n remains 
wise to iheck with venues first, 
since programmes, dates und times' 
arc subject to change al verv ^hert 
notice. 

Pkasc telephone, or send m- 
tontULUon to Listings. 41- 4hnm 
Bevk/r. Galaa Si. Cairo 7 of 
5786064. Fax 57X6080,^33 .*' 

Compiled by- 

Injy EJ Kashef 
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Around the galleries 


COLOURFUL windows, doors and tra- 
ditional household decorations feature 
prominently in a large number of paint- 
ings by Sawsan Abul-Nagga, whose 
recent works are currently showing at 
the Centre for Arts, Zamalek. As 
might be expected, the source of the 
artist's inspiration appears to be her re- 
sponse to the traditional arts and crafts 
that remain such a prominent feature of 
life in Cairo’s more popular districts. 
Stained glass, textiles and other forms 
of the decorative arts are all in ev- 
idence. 

Also on exhibit at the Centre Tor 
Arts arc 30 recent works by Alas El- 
Hout. Colour is randomly dispersed 
across the surface of these paintings as 
El-Hout allows random configurations 
to become metaphysically loaded. 


Reviewed by Nagwa EMshri Sawsan Abid-N; 
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A midsummer 
nightmare 


Nehad Selaiha is haunted by visions of terror 
and violence at the Dionysia World Festival of Con- 
temporary Drama. What tended to be remembered 
at the event, she discovers, are the bad things 
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It never occurred to me as ! wandered dreamily up and 
down the steep, narrow and winding cobblestone streets 
of Veroli that afternoon on 19 June, that within only a 
fe\fc hours 1 would be dragged, mentally screaming, into 
some of the darkest and fiendishly brutal horror cham- 
bers of; recent human history. I bad been only two hours 
in that tiny, medieval town, hung up in the mountains be- 
tween Rome and Napoli, but already, I was feeling quite 
at home and experiencing an acute sense of well being. 
Everywhere I looked, I found proof of the goodness of 
life and .the sunny side of human nature: the beaming. . 
friendly faces of the cafe-owners; the old ladies sunning 
themselves on their doorsteps and chatting cosily: the 
gaily dressed children noisily playing ball near a fountain 
off the central piazza; the two young lovers embracing 
tenderly on the terrace adjoining the Ouesa di S. Salome 
and framed by the distant hills and the rolling valley un- 
derneath. Surely, no evil can come to this little paradise, 

1 complacently thought, and though feeling slightly dizzy 
because of the heady mountain air I bad been gulping in 
. ■«***-' * iungfulls, I_ found myself heartily applauding Nic- 
la Ida's decision to move her festival from Sienna 
and the nearby Tuscan hills, , where it had opened in 
1992. to this charmed iqror in the following years. 

The move was partly prompted by the complaints 
about the choice of location made by many of the guests 
of the first festival; in the words of one, “it w3s like be- 
ing marooned in this sparsely populated countryside of 
folk farmers'" where the “viciously cold weather and un- 
ending rains made a mess of an open air festival* 1 . In Ve- 
rolL the weather was much kinder: in the four days I was 
there it rained only once and was generally mild and dry. 
At night, out of doors, you needed a coat but, fortunately, 
no umbrella. Bui it was not only weather considerations 
which attracted the young and lively ' Gaida to Veroli; 
there was also the moral and material support of the lib- 
eral mayor of the town — a val uable asset at a time when 
funds for cultural activities are becoming increasingly 
scanty, and the fact that in a small town the problems of 
transportation are substantially reduced and an annual 
festival acquires the status of a major event in the life of 
the 'community. ? 

1 was turning a comer cm my way back to the fes- 
tival's headquarters I heard a car coming up behind me 
and Automatically, as I bad learned to do in my ram- 
blidgs, l pressed myself against the wall beside me to let 
it pass; instead, it screeched to a bait and out of it jumped 
a stunningly attractive young woman, deeply tanned, in a 
shon printed dress that accentuated her willowy figure. 
She ran up to me smiling and waving, in a spontaneous, 
child-like burst of jpy. introduced herself then whisked 
me 'off to the picturesque, friendly restaurant where the 
guests of the festival took their meals. It was my first 
glimpse of Maria Nieoletur Gaida, the founder and pres- 
ident of Dionysia, and it made a lasting impression. 

On the way to the restaurant, the. driver dropped her off 
at the open air stadium, on the mountain side, where she 
was rehearsing that evening’s performance. Over a de- 
licious lunch of spaghetti with dams, cooked in olive oil 
t I could never remember the Italian word for it) and 

.shed down with several glasses of the wine of the re- 
Joti. i kept wondering why a young and beautiful actress 
like Gaida had suddenly 'decided back in 1989, to plunge 
headlong into tbe arduous, tedious business of founding 
i.-ij 1 organising a theatre festival, and one with a high po- 
litical profile as Dionysia turned out to be. The political 
nature of Dionysia (which takes its name from the annual 
Athenian festival of the fifth century BC and is obviously 
meant as a tribute to Dionysius* tbe god of theatre, wine 
and vegetation) is made amply clear in the festival s 
prmted guide which unequivocally states that the fes- 
tival's objective is “to explore how countnes and so- 
cieties manifest their national and ethnic identities 
through the dramaturgy of each of their cultures, and to 
examine the possibility of elaborating a common ex- 
perience of form and content.** More cunous still is the 
fact that Dion vs ia was meant from the beginning as a for- 
um for playwrights, rather than actore 
used as its model the Eugene O Neill National Pipy-, 
wrichts Conference which is held every summer in wa-> 
terford. Connecticut. Tbe idea was to host a 
plavwrichts from different countnes and cultural^ back- 
erounefcevery year and allow them, over a period of two 
Svceks. to direct and rehearse foetr own new 
actors of their own choice, and then present them to the 
Srife. In the first year, according to foe reco^ ten = 
oiaU bv ten internationally renowned playwrights, such 
£ f^F^nes. Howard Biker, and Wole Soyinka, man- 

pSStc ^ ical ** * a Z Sm * 

nn>^tmis!fothe following years we come acro^fi^ 
and fewer illustrious names os foe net is cast wider to 
brine m cood but less known writers from countnes as 
far .mart a* China. Chile. Alban ia. and Croatia. The polit- 
ic l*Tharacter of the festival, however, has renamed 
‘. 1 -iidiJv in prominence ever since its first Sien- 

!?£$£■: ploy by theC™^ 
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year's Dionysia. 

Our theme this year was ‘theatre and mem- 
ory’; and since our business was remembering, 
this could, perhaps, explain why two of foe six 
plays offered in the festival were by dead au- 
thors and two were not genuinely new pro- 
ductions. Indeed, foe general artistic standaid of 
the festival this year left a lot to be desired and 
with the exception of Roberto Ciulli's pro- 
duction of Brecht's In the Jungle of the Cities 
and Xavier Durringer’s fascinatingly repellent, 
nihilistic dark comedy Polaroid. There was very 
little exciting theatre to be had anywhere in Ve- 
roli — except perhaps at the dinner table, at 
meal times, or in the lovely discussions among 
the guests. These included writers, artists, critics 
and academics carefully picked from all over 
foe world and some of them had extremely sen- 
sitive. probing and stimulating minds. In the 
two-day symposium, the thorny issues of cul- 
tural identity, cultural pluralism, nationalism. . 
and the definition of history as so many con- 
flicting narratives were aired and grappled with. 

Among the most interesting speakers were Mi- 
guel Angel Giella. from Argentina, Anthony Ev- 
en tt and Ian Brown, from the UK. and Alisa 
. Solomon, from New York. In her talk. Solomon 
had refused to equate cultural with national 
identity and was rewarded at foe end with a vo- 
ciferous attack from a Kurdish nationalist in the 
audience who accused her of speaking from a 
privileged stance as an American Jew, that is, as 
he explained, as a member of the most powerful 
segment of American society — an anti-Semitic 
compliment if such a thing exists. She retorted 
by asking him to look at the state of Israel and 
foe sad results of nationalism there. The same 
Kurdish gentleman decided to attack me as well 
on account of what he described as the Egyptian 
government's lack of support of the Kurdish 
question. It was then that Chris Torch, an Amer- 
ican critic, of Italian extraction, living in Stock- 
holm, stood up to warn against the direction the 
discussion was sliding into and to remind all 
present that we were there as individuals, not os . 
representatives of any race, government or re- 
gime. Nevertheless, the outburst of the Kurdish 
nationalist touched a responsive chord some- 
where. 1 had been told the previous day that 
Kamiran Rauf Majeed, who is currently director 
of the Theatre Department of the Cultural In- 
stitute of Suleimana, had been detained at the 
border and refused travel permission and would 
therefore not be able to bring his monodrama. 
Scorched Earth, to tbe festival. Instead, a 
young, brilliant Italian actor, Marco Angelini. Top, > 
performed the part of foe history teacher, Azad relent! 
('free’ in Turkish) who returns ro his village uP- yesferi 
ter 18 years in prison in some unspecified cap- 
hal (foe sentence is passed in foe court in three 
different languages — Turkish, Arabic and Persian) and 
finds it deserted and tom apart by bullets and explosions. 
Azad had one day dared to mention the history of his 
people in the classroom; that was his crime. The play 
was performed in Italian, but I was lucky to get the text 
io English, thanks to the diligence of the festival's won- 
derful staff, and found its anguished lyricism haunting 
and deeply moving. It was not just the plight of the 
Kurdish that shaped itself and came to life on the printed 
pages, but the plight of any people without the security 
and freedom of a homeland. While agreeing with Alisa 
Solomon on foe ills and negative aspects of nationalism, 
short of changing human nature itselC. I could not think 
of another way to end the long agony and persecution of 
foe Kurdish people and their like. 

Scorched Earth was painful enough in the reading, but 
nothing could equal the fiendish' horrors recounted by 
tbe characters of Peter Weiss 1 Investigation which 1 
watched on my first night in Veroli. The performance 
(by foe Wuppertler Buehnen Theatre, directed by Hoik 
Freyiag) was in German: and having taken the unwise 
precaution of reading this voluminous dramatic re- 
working of the Auschwitz trials beforehand, 1 was grate- 
ful I could not understand a word of what the actors 
were saying and was spared a repetition of the har- 
rowing experience of the text. The performance started 
late, on account of the European Cup match between 
Germany and Italy, and took place at the Polivalenie (or 
open-air stadium). Before foe show, we all watched the 
match on a gigantic, while screen that was part of the 
set. Within two hours, the images on four screen changed 
dramatically. Instead of a peaceful soccer gome, wc were 
treated to spine-chilling slides of different pans of 
Anschwitz and of the pitiful personal belongings of the 
victims. Some found foe slides trite and pointless, but for 
someone like me. who is not frequently exposed to such 
sights, they were shattetingly painful and vividly 
brought ro mind the more recent atrocities in Bosnia- 
Heizegovina. The- rest of the set consisted of over 80 
chairs, lined up m rows and lying on their backs. As the 
trials progress e d and foe actors took turns at playing de- 
fendants and witnesses, they stood the chairs upright. 



Top, Xavier Durringer's Polaroid . and above, Peter Weiss's Investigation . directed by Hoik Fleyfcag: a 
relentlessly grim verdict on human nature — a statement, in visual terms, that tbe victims of 
yesterday are the ruthless persecutors of tomorrow 


and, finally, at the end, threw them together in a heap, as 
if preparing for a gigantic bonfire. Freyiag did his best 
with Weiss* unwieldy and perhaps ultimately un- 
stageable i I cantos (modelled on Danle's Inferno >; but 
the horrors of Hitler are still too close to us to allow for :i 
safe aesthetic distance. The most controversial aspect of 
the production was dressing ail the actors in white mil- 
itary uniforms which they partially stripped off when 
doubling as foe victims and witnesses. It puzzled some 
and angered many, but for me it seemed a relentlessly 
grim verdict on human nature — a statement, in visual 
terms, that the victims of yesterday are the ruthless per- 
secutors of tomorrow. 

Compared to the Investigation. Roberto Ciulli's ver- 
sion of Brecht’s only exprcssionistic play. In the Jungle 
of the Cities , performed indoors in the Pla/zetto dello 
Sport, was positively exhilarating. Its theatrical vitality 
derived not only from the superb performances of the ac- 
tors of the Theatre an dcr Ruhr which Ciulli heads, but 
also from the plethora of visual metaphors Ciulli con- 
stantly ropes in. These were drawn form a wide range of 
sources which included, among others. Amerienn gang- 
ster movies, the famous Tarzan films. TV game and chat 
shows. Chinese opera, the circus, the wrestling arena, 
strip-tease shows, foe animat world, and (he theatre of 
the absurd, particularly Beckcn’s Waiting for Godot. 

Sometimes foe structure of the performance threatened 
to disintegrate and collapse under the weight of all this 
rich visual embroidery. The first lime 1 saw the pro- 
duction it actually cracked in places and the total stage 
image seemed at moments badly splintered and die- 
tract ingly cluttered. The second rime I saw it. I was hap- 
py to discover that Ciulli had cut it down by 40 minutes, 
removed a lot of the debri" and given his crazy mixture 
of images form and coherence; it gained in Incus, con- 
centration, elegance and pathos vvifoout losing its orig- 
inal disturbing brutality, its tenderness nr riveting energy. 

Two more productions were given at the same venue 
which boasts some of the most uncomfortable seats^ I 
ever sat on: foe first was Polaroid by the young and fa- 
mous French playwright Xavier Durringcr who often 
works in collaboration with artists fmnf different cul- 


tures. In one pro- 
ject, he worked 
with the Creoles 
from New Or- 
leans. In Po- 
laroid. the final 
text was foe re- 
sult of work, un- 
dertaken some 
time ago, with a 
young mixed 
group which in- 
cluded some Al- 
gerians born to 
expatriate par- 
ents in France. 
As foe title sug- 
gests. the play 
consists of a se- 
ries of portraits 
which, as they 
flash in succes- 
sion, build up to 
what amounts to 
a brief social 
chronicle, at 
once realistic 
and bizarre and 
alternately ten- 
der, violent and 
grotesquely fun- 
ny. The por- 
traits, which 
sometimes lake 
the form of mon- 
ologues, some- 
times of dramat- 
ic sketches are 
all of lost and al- 
ienated young 
people, of differ- 
ent cultures, liv- 
ing in foe slums, 
on foe outer 
fringe of society. 
The sordidness 
of the char- 
acters’ existence 
and the rough- 
ness and brutal- 
ity of their 
shared environ- 
ment are coun- 
ter-balanced in 
the text by Dur- 
■tigatinn. directed by Hoik Fleytng: a ringer's sensitive 
i visual terms, that tbe victims of and poetic use of 

language. In per- 
formance, this 
feature came 
across only fitfully and the acting occasionally verged on 
the hysterical. Still, the set was good and l found its 
dreary metallic drabness and studied vulgar crudity quite 
compelling. 

At the same sports palace, we also warched Tattooed 
Souls by a playwright from Macedonia called Goran 
Stefanovski. performed by the Roman Theatre Pralipe, 
the first theatre in (he Romani language based in Ger- 
many. It takes place in the Macedonian ghetto of a large 
American city where an ethnologist from Macedonia ar- 
rives to study the conditions of foe Macedonian im- 
migrants there. The acting and set suggested a nat- 
uralistic type of play with lots of family conflicts and 
violent confrontations. I suppose that without foe lan- 
guage barrier I would have enjoyed it. As it was, it 
seemed io drag on endlessly and what with the devil- 
ishly uncomfortable diairs, it tmik all one's willpower 
to stick io i he end. 1 wondered how the Italian The 
c’Aoiiv by Giuseppe Manfridi would have (hired if it 
had been performed ai the Pulazzeuo instead of the old 
C’hiesu where we saw ii. 1 was prepared to bet that half 
wav through, the hall would have been empty. It was 
only courtesy to my hosts and my extremely comfort- 
able seal w hich persuaded me to watch this dim-witted 
piece of wet. stultified writing till the end. As I valiantly 
fought to keep my eyes open. I kept wondering why the 
saintly hero (the historical Bruno of Cologne), was tak- 
ing so lung over his death and iichcd to give him a 
hand to get'it over with. 

On Sumnluy 22. Dionysia wound up with a repeal 
performance of Weiss’s Investigation, and for lack of a 
belter thing to do. I watched once more. The lively Da- 
v id De’Ur concert which followed helped nothing in dis- 
pelling the gloom I had sunk into. The following day we 
left Veroli for Rome. As the car sped down the moun- 
tain. away from the tiny low n which grew tinier and ti- 
nier until it slid out of view. I remembered what the 
guest from Poland. Malgorzata Dz.ielwulska (whom I 
simply called Margaret) had said at the symposium — 
that “in looking at the past, wc should try to remember 
not -only the liad things, but die good things as weir. In 
Vcroli.'wc had only remembered' the bad things. 


Culture 11 


1 have been intrigued for 
some time now with the Eu- 
ropean development from 
community to union. The 
path to unity has not been 
strewn with roses, and the 
clash of cultures has always 
been an obstacle. While 
meetings, conferences and 
seminars have been dis- 
cussing what is termed, foe 
‘cultural identity of Europe*, 
there have, likewise, been 
some kind of separatist 
movements and attempts at 
asserting foe separate cultural 
identities of foe' European 
countries. 

1 am concentrating on cul- 
ture because 1 am now in foe 
middle of reading Eventi 
(News), a very impressive in- 
formation bulletin about the 
cultural activities during Ita- 
ly's six-months presidency of 
the European Union, which 
has just ended. 

Having followed the activ- 
ities of the EU for some time 
now, I can venture to say that 
whichever country holds the 
presidency is able to exert a 
great deal of influence over 
on the union's activities. 

With the Italian presidency, 
cultural issues prevailed, as a 
cursory look at the list of cul- 
tural events from January to 
June 1996 confirms. Here in 
Egypt, we were party to a 
number of European cultural 
activities both ar El-Hanager 
and the Italian Cultural In- 
stitute. Several exhibitions 
and seminars were organised 
and a number of experts in 
Egyptology from different 
European countries gave a 
series of lectures on subjects 
related to Egyptian monu- 
ments. 

The current issue of Eventi 
explains the Italian interest in 
culture. In the construction of 
Europe, says the introductory 
article, it is the cultural im- 
plications which are the most 
delicate and deeply per- 
ceived. An important ques- 
tion the bulletin poses is 
whether or not one can speak 
of European culture. Is there 
the slightest common de- 
nominator amongst the. ;Ev 
ropean countries, a core' r 
feelings, ideals and tradition 
that could act “as a focus 
able at once to transcend and 
enhance the diversity that 
constitutes our greatest 
wealth?” 

While it is true that tbe 
French and Spanish pres- 
idencies had already laid the 
foundations for a considera- 
tion of the cultural identity 
and frontiers of Europe, it is 
foe Italian presidency that 
gave this issue its due sig- 
nificance. During foe past six 
months the need has been felt 
to emphasise and highlight 
foe “[cultural aspects] that 
are wrongly regarded as of 
secondary importance or 
even irrelevant during the 
current debate on the feture 
of foe integration process.” 

The Italian presidency saw 
foe organisation of a number 
of activities in the fields of 
theatre, cinema, plastic arts, 
architecture, and other ar- 
tistic spheres. Italy is, after 
alt, the country of La Scala. 
the birthplace of foe Eu- 
ropean Renaissance, of hu- 
manism, of Leonardo Da 
Vinci, Michaelangelo, and a 
whole host of artists who, 
throughout the quattrocento 
influenced the way an entire 
continent, and beyond, could 
view itself. 

There is. of course, a great 
deal more to foe Italian ren- 
aissance than foe simple dis- 
covery of perspective, though 
foal is, in itself, a far from in- 
significant development. For 
what is perspective other 
than foe fixing of a view- 
point, the ordering of the ma- 
terial world from a point of 
view that had first to be de- 
termined? 

Later, of course, after the 
highpoim of the Renaissance, 
ideas that had originated in 
Italy were disseminated 
throughout the known world. 
The result of that dis- 
semination has been of in- 
estimable import in shaping 
our modem world. It is 
strange to think that the ideas 
contained in. say. Botticelli's 
Birth of Venus, could have 
proved so persuasive. Bur we 
have history to support us. 

Is it too far fetched to draw 
a link between Mi- 
chaelangelo's most famous 
work, rhe statue of David, 
and what many Western his- 
torians until quite recently 
would describe as the tri- 
umph of the West? In foe end 
1 think it is not. since what is 
Michaelangelo 's David if it 
is not a statement of supreme 
confidence in the ability of 
mankind to master the world. 
There he stands, white, mar- 
ble, hugely arrogant, staring 
into the middle distance and 
seeing no obstacle that would 
prove insurmountable, no 
hurdle too high for him to 
leap. 

i would suggest that it is 
far from a coincidence that 
the peat period of Western 

expansion, the great age of 

discovery, as it Is described, 
came hoi on the heels of foe 
Italian Renaissance. They are 
foe flip- side, one of foe oth- 
er. 

Mursi Saad El-Din 
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THE DESERTS of Egypt are part of the great North African Sa- 
hara and are sometimes referred to as the eastern Sahara. Today 
they are among the driest regions on earth and are inhospitable to 
man. Large tracts of them are totally deserted, others are sparsely 
populated by a few roaming nomads. In spite of the marginal 
ptace of the deserts in the life of present-day Egypt they did play 
an important role in the past in determining its history and they 
are expected to play an equally important role in the making of its 
future. 

In this articie an attempt is made to decipher the role of the 
desert in the rise and fall of the hydraulic civilization of Ancient 
Egypt which rose along the banks of the River Nile. Prior to the 
rise of that civilization, the desert received enough rain, allowing 
it to be the site of intense h uman activity which was in many 
ways more advanced than that of the dwellers of the Nile. There 
seems to be a correlation between aridity and the rise of the civ- 
ilization along the banks of the Nile which took off only after the 
desert had become arid. There is also an indication that the intro- 
duction and adoption of innovations and technological break- 
throughs by that civilization was related, in large measure, to the 
massive human movements that usually follow episodes of cli- 
matic deterioration. 

For a long time these movements did not inflict upon Egypt the 
harm they did to Mesopotamia. Unlike Mesopotamia. Egypt is 
bordered by barren deserts which made tbe appearance of a men- 
acing power along its immediate borders impossible, thus shel- 
tering it from frequent and massive foreign attacks and giving it 
long periods of stability'. Occasional raids by the Nubians from 
the soufa or the Libyans from the west lacked the weight of num- 
bers and sophistication that made the barbarian attacks such a se- 
rious problem to Mesopotamia. 

For ca 60.000 years during the last Ice Age and until around 
10,000 BC. the Egyptian desert. like many other parts of the Sa- 
hara. was uninhabited and almost totally deserted. During that 
time the desert was cold, without rain and with a meagre fauna 
and flora. The only people who inhabited tbe land of Egypt were 
clustered around the banks of the Nile. As the ice Age came to an 
end, the desert and the world at large underwent dramatic chang- 
es which had far-reaching effects on h uman communities. 

Temperatures rose, and tbe ice sheets which had covered a 
quarter of the Northern Hemisphere's land surface melted, al- 
lowing plants and animals to spread northward into latitudes 
which, for several thousand years, had been too cold to support 
them. At the same time the deserts which occupied large areas of 
what are now the tropics receded as much of the water which had 
been locked up in the ice sheets w as released to fail as rain. Mild- 
er temperatures and frequent rainfall meant that resources were 
more abundant and varied than before and hunter-gatherer groups 
were able to intensify their quest for food and to make monu- 
mental breakthroughs in this direction. 

The 5000 yeais that followed the retreat of the ice sheets of the 
last glacial were crucial years in the history of mankind. They 
witnessed the discovery of agriculture, the domestication of an- 
imals. tbe establishment of the first farming villages and walled 
towns, the manufacture of pottery and the smelting of metals. 


When the desert was green 

IN THE Sahara tbe wet interval which followed the retreat of the 
last glacial epoch lasted for a period of ca 5000 years. During that 
interval, which is known as the Holocene Wet Interval, the mon- 
soonal rain front of the African Sahel shifted to the north, bring- 
ing summer rains to large pans of the Sahara. The effect of that 
interval on the landscape of the Sahel region and die S ahar an 
desert in general forms the subject of a large number of works. 

The rains affected the flow of the Nile. They also affected the 
central Saharan massifs where a Mediterranean type woodland 
appeared, and the large stretches of the lower ground around their 
edges which developed a grassland cover. A large number of 
lakes studded the entirety of the Sahara. Some were ephemeral, 
fed by the summer rains that came with tbe shifting rain front. 

Lake Chad, which had disappeared completely around 20,000 
years ago because of the aridity of the tropical latitudes at the 
height of the last Ice Age. was re-formed at about 1 1,000 BC with 
the oncoming of the rains of the Holocene Wet Interval and was 
fed by rainwater from the Tibesti massif. The lake eventually 
grew to over 400,000 square kilometres in area, almost 16 times 
its present-day size. During die Holocene Wet interval, the level 
of this lake fluctuated greatly, indicating that the interval was in- 
terrupted by arid episodes. 

The rams must have changed the landscape of the deserts of 
Egypt drastically. There are four peaks in which die r ains were at 
their maximum. The earlier of these reached Egypt probably 
some 1 1 ,000 years ago. I say probably because none of the sedi- 
ments that were transported into the lakes by these early rains car- 
ry any datable materials as no humans came to mal«» use of this 
new environment. The earliest humans to make such use were as- 
sociated with the second wave of rains. Radiocarbon dates of the 
remains of these early desert dwellers in northern Sudan and 
southern Western Desert of Egypt show dial most of these came 
around 7500 BC. 

These early humans colonised the desert for about 1800 years. 
They were hunting-gathering communities that led a nomadic 
life. During the dry season they lived on the deeper levels of the 
ephemeral lakes that studded the region at that time moving to tbe 
surrounding higher ground during the rainy season. The detailed 
study of the prehistory of one of these ephemeral past lakes in 
Nabta, situated some 100km west of Abu Simbel in die southern 
Western Desert of Egypt, shows that the sites of the early in- 
habitants of this lake had large concentrations of artefacts with 
one or more hearths, probably representing repeated occupations 
by small groups such as family or extended famil y 

The artefacts that these early settlers used represented an ad- 
vancement in stone tool technology based on foe production of 
small blades or microliths only a centimetre or two in length, 
which were shaped into either a point or a barb. These microliths 
were highly adaptable and used for a variety of purposes. They 
were usually mounted on bone or wood hafts and' used as arrow 
beads, knives, sickles and other composite tools. They played a 
crucial role in enhancing man's skills in bunting and gathering 
techniques. 

The sites have a large number of gazelle and hare bones as 
well as a small number of cattle bones which, according to one 
interpretation, could have been domestic. If accurate this record 
would precede any other record of domesticated cattle in the en- 
tire Sahara by at least 2000 years. It would also show that the 
cattle must have been driven into the desert by these early set- 
tlers for they could not have been part of the natural fauna of a 
desert which had an annual precipitation rate of barely 50mm. 
Cattle are thirsty creatures mid they must drink every day if 
they are to survive. 



By 6000 BC 
Egyptians had 
already invented 
agriculture — not in 
the Nile valley 
however but in the 
desert. In this study, 
part of a larger work 
(under publication), 
RUSHDI SAID 
provides evidence to 
show that the 
challenge of an 
increasingly arid 
environment was the 
motive force behind 
the pre-dynastic 
Egyptians’ 
triumphant battle 
with nature, and the 
birth of Egyptian 
civilisation 


These settlers were also intensive gatherers of legumes, fruits, 
tubers and grains including sorghum and millet. AH of these 
plants were morphologically wild. Today they grow wild in the 
Sahel and their presence in southern Egypt indicates that foe mar- 
gin of the Sahel was at least 3 00 km farther-north than it is today. 
Most sites contain grinding stones that were probably used in 
grinding grain. 

At 6700 BC there was a period of aridity which lasted for about 
200 years during which time foe desert was abandoned. When the 
rains came back around 6500 BC. the desert was colonised by 
people who lived in more permanent settlements with wattle and 
daub houses, 4-5 metres in diameter, having central hearths. These 
settlers were first in the manufacture of pottery that was decorated 
with a distinctive “wavy-line” pattern made by dragging a catfish 
spine across the surface of the wet clay. This type of pottery was 
not kiln-fired. It was probably fired in open hearths. 

These settlers collected plant foods which remained important 
for their diet as shown by the presence of a large number of 
grinding stones in the sites. Dry grasslands are foe natural habitats 
of many cereals. By 6000 BC there is evidence that sorghum and 
millet had been domesticated, while barley was introduced at a 
slightly later time from western Asia. In this respect foe desert 
dwellers were ahead of foe Nile Valley dwellers in the intro- 
duction of agriculture by at least 800 years. 

Animal remains are common in foe sites and are not very much 
different from those of foe Early Neolithic sites except for foe fact 
that foe cattle are decidedly domestic and that, starting around 
5800 BC, the goat (or sheep?) appears for foe first time. Saharan 
rock art gives a vivid picture of foe range of wild animals in foe 
region at that time — elephant, rhinoceros, hippo, giraffe — while 
foe frequent portrayal of domestic cattle, after 6000 BC reflects 
tbe transition which was being made during that period towards 
pastoralism. 

Tbe social organisation of these new settlers also seems to have 
been extremely advanced. It was such that they dug communal 
wells, some with shallow basins on foe side. They seem to have 
had what looks like a communal centre where cattle seem to have 
been sacrificed. There were no houses in this site but there were 
abundant hearths and deep storage pits. The site is assumed to 
have been a centre for sacrificing cattle because it bad an excep- 
tionally large number of cattle bones. Living sites do not have that 
number of bones because early Saharan cattle were not slaugh- 
tered and were used primarily for milk and blood and as a reliable 
and renewable source of food, a resource that greatly aided — and 
probably made possible — life in foe desert 

In Late Neolithic times at ca 4000 BC, desert communities show 
foe first signs of social stratification that made possible foe erec- 
tion of enormous megalith complexes. At one of these in foe Nab- 
ta playa, south Western Desert nine large unfinished stones, two 
to three metres hi g h , were dragged from foe surrounding areas, 
put in an upright position and aligned in a north-south line 500 
metres long. Other small stones were dragged and arranged in cir- 
cles. 

We do not know foe significance of these structures but then- 
presence indicates that the societies of these desert communities, 
like their contemporaries in foe Nile Valley, bad become stratified 
rather than egalitarian. A privileged class must have appeared in 
these societies that could organise and order others to cany out 
this kind of work. 

The desert comm uni ties which we have just described lived in 
foe south Western Desen of Egypt and formed part of that great 
pastoralist culture that developed in the stretches of foe great Sa- 
hara that opened up with tbe change of climate that accompanied 
foe retreat of foe ice sheets of foe last glacial. They were ahead of 
all other groups that lived in other parts of Egypt, including the 
Nile Valley in the domestication of cattle, foe discoveiy of ag- 
riculture and the firing of pottery. 


The rise of civilization 

WITH tbe total desiccation that started to befall foe desert from 
around 3S00 BC, its inhabitants withdrew to more hospitable ar- 
eas and only a few remained in the oases or in the Red Sea hills 
whoie scanty rainfall lingered. Tbe present-day inhabitants of 
these enclaves (foe Ababda, Bisharin, Hadendawa & Beni Amer 
in the Red Sea hills, and the Siwis in foe Eastern Sahara) preserve 
customs and speak languages that could shed light on foe birth- 
place of their ancestors who once occupied the great Sahara and 
produced that pioneering culture. 

Hie desiccation seems to have touched also other areas in foe 
Middle East from which waves of immigrants came to settle in the 
Nile Valley. These settlers seem to have left a great impact on 


Egypt. It is interesting to note here that many of tbe major tech- 
nological breakthroughs that Egypt witnessed across its history 
coincided with periods of desiccation and foe waves of im- 
migrants that came with them. In foe period of aridity, which sep- 
arated foe last two waves of rain of foe Holocene Wet Interval 
(5400-5200 BC), tbe art of agriculture came to the Nile Valley. 
The oldest agriculture in Egypt is recorded in foe Fayoum. A cul- 
ture appeared in foe wake of this interval. This culture is so dif- 
ferent from foe Terminal Paleolithic culture which preceded it, 
that mosr authors believe that it must have been brought about by 
a new population in Egypt. 

Other changes occurred also with foe beginning of the end of 
that wet interval at around 3800 BC, when a total change in the 
material culture of the valley dwellers took place. The former bi- 
facial flint industry was replaced by a developed blade technique: 
pottery was improved by foe use of better and special kinds of 
clay and by foe use of reducing fires to make a coloured pottery. 
Crude mud bricks were made For the first time and carpentry 
came into being as a craft The art of smelting and casting metal 
was introduced making foe use of metal more common. Most, if 
not all, these innovations were known to the people of tbe Near 
East who seem to have transferred them to Egypt as they came to 
settle in foe valley in waves whenever their lands suffered a 
drought 

The scene now moves to foe Nile River where an aggressive 
civilization began developing along its banks. In foe meantime, 
foe desert, while occupying a secondary position, was vital to the 
rising civilization of foe Nile Valley for across it lay foe trade 
routes that linked that civilization with foe world and in it were 
foe raw materials that added to that civilization's prosperity. Tbe 
annexation of these desert frontiers took a long tune. As late as 
Ancient Egypt's Fourth Dynasty, military .expeditions were still 
being launched to “hack up” and bring udder control die “sand 
dwellers” of foe oases and foe remnant grasslands of foe Western 
Desert. 


The desert as supplier of materials 

THE SETTLERS of the valley scoured foe desert for its re- 
sources. Foremost among foe materials that the new elite of foe 
rising civilization along foe river sought were the precious materi- 
als whose acquisition became foe primary concern of these elites 
as tbe society became increasingly hierarchical. Striking in ap- 
pearance and limited .in availability, these materials conferred 
upon their possessors foe prestige which was intimately linke d to 
foe acquisition and maintenance of power. 

I call such exotic goods, which are of t 
intended to be seat and to impress thus 
enhancing one’s status and rank, a 
“powerfact” rather than an artefact. 

From foe earliest of times h umans have 
devoted enormous effort and energy fo 
foe creation and acquisition of iteira 
that have little practical use but are 
nonetheless valued for their cul tural, 
symbolic or religious significance. Such 
■tons often play a major role in social 
organisation by acting as indicators of 
rank and power, and sometimes as re- 
positories of wealth. i 

The earliest precious materials that 
were used as powerfacts were organic: 
seasbells, ivory and bone. Necklaces of 
perforated teeth and shells are known 
from Upper Paleolithic burials dated 
some 30, (XX) years ago. In the Neolithic 
period substances of mineral origin, 
notably copper and gold, were add ed to 
the inventory of valuable materials that 
were intended to impress and strength- 
en tbe social position of their owners. 

Po werfacts seem to have been ex- 
tremely useful to the rising new elites 
of pre-dynastic Egypt It is curious that 
foe search for powerfacts rather than 
artefacts was the primary motive t hat 
led to some of foe greates t technolog- 
ical breakthroughs in h uman history, 
such as foe mastery of metals. It also 
led to tbe enhancement of trade. For a 
large portion of the Old World from 
about 4000 BC on, there were linkages 


— forms of exchange — that involved societies from Htpd uTgg i 

to Egypt and foe Balkans that were primarily engaged in 0 
champ* of these powerfacts. The lapis l a zul i that wc find in 
tifln pre-dy nastic graves probably came from Badakshan 5000 km 
away in north-eastern Afghanistan and there are many other -ex- 
amples of such luxury goods travelling long distances. • - 

- In this article J d **al only with gold and copper, the ■tw'o 

metals which left a great impact on the development of early so- 
cieties. Both metals were used first as powerfacts. Copper sad 
gold occur naturally in tbe metallic stare. Cold is foe more’IikHy 
to be discovered and used first, partly because its occurrence* fa 
die form of gl i t terin g and attractive yellow panicles and parity be- 
cause of its great malleability since it is readily shaped into simple 
o rn a men ts. In Egypt, however, although gold occurs plentifilHy .b 
certain localities and native copper very rarely, if stall, copper ob- 
ject* were found to be of earlier date than those of gold. However, 
the evidence for an earlier use of gold may be concealed by 'foe 
fact tbe earliest gold may not have" been buried, or. if it was. the 
graves may have been robbed 


Gold 

GOLD IS by far the powerfact par excellence. It is a metal from 
which no useful artefact can Ire made for it is too soft. Nev- 
ertheless, it has been and still is one of the most ftghly-prized-and 
sought-after in all parts of the world Its high valug is 

due, in part, to tile fact that, when sufficiently pure in composi- 
tion, it does not tarnish or discolour like other metals; it is also 
rare and duraUe. ■ ' n ! 

Tbe gold-bearing region of Egypt occurs fa foe Eastern Desert 
where no less than 100 mines were worked out in Ancient Egyp- 
tian times. These mines were divided, according to Ancient Egyp- 
tian records, into three main groups according to foe access roads 
that led to them. The northern group included foe south Eastern 
Desert mines that were reached by Wads Hamammat and Afcad, 
foe middle group included tbe Nubian Desert mines that Yjcje 
reached by Wadis AHaqi and Gabgaba: and the groupfa- 

cluded foe mines that were on tbe Nubian Nile itself. The -gold 
that was brought from these groups of mines was referred to-jn 
Ancient Egyptian documents as foe gold of Coptos, foe gold pf 
Wawar andfoe gold of Kush respectively. - 

The gold of Copies was perhaps the oldest known and the^ipc 
that gave the pre-dynastic settlers of foe Nik, who had acas&p) 
it, the wealth and power foal enabled them to conquer and-an&y 
the entire country. This district is noticeably poor in ofocr-jfje- 
sources and its ascendancy seems to have been possible oqjy Jby 
its control of these mates. In the annals ofTuthmosis ID, titan is a 
record of the weight of gold brought into Egypt from Wawat twd 
Kush. During three years of his reign more than 83(1 kflognawRs 
of gold were extracted. . - v 

The extraction of gold is easier front deposits of loose stmdand 
gravel in which gold particles occur than from hard rock. These 
sand and gravel placer deposits form the alluvium of the wq$s 
which drain gold-bearing rods and in which particles of gokL&re 
trapped. In the Eastern Desert there are alluvial workings of -im- 
mense extent, the country, giving foe appearance of having tg$n 
“ploughed”. „ 

Tbe total number of ancient wakings in veins of quartz xsi54, 
of which about 77 were worked in Ancient Egypt (prior ta,J?tol- 
emaic times). Some-of tire mines were worked .to a depth o£85 
metres. But whether alluvial (placer) deposits or v ein* of quartz, 
tite Ancient Egyptians were thorough prospectors and no lik- 
able deposits have been discovered that they overlooked. AjL Jie 
beginning of the century several of these old mines were «re- 

qpened. .... 

The amount of gold that was extracted from .these mines wag^in 
foe order of 84,074oz (2614kg) from 1902-1919 and 286?pz 
(89kg) from 1920-1927. The mines closed .because of the^ dif- 
ficulty and cost of the work. These figures show that the Egyj^n 
mines provided ancient Egypt with most of the gold used esppgal- 
ly during tbe earlier periods, and that it was even sufficient toper- 
nut tire export of part of it, as mentioned in ft- Amarna fattera,*#*- 
viously additional -gold must have coftte from the lands conquered 
as one of the fruits of victory after war. The 10 gold ingots wait- 
ing 6 5 kilograms of Twelfth Dynasty date 1 found at Tod in.tj'p^er 
Egypt were probably presents from abroad. 


: iml-' 


‘ no practical use but are 


Copper 

COPPER, .Which played an important role in foe devdopfoei^^f 
human societies, was first used as a powerfact and not as atr arte- 
fact. The earliest copper objects in Egypt come from pre-dynastic 
graves of Badarica 4000 BC They were all decorative items sQfch 
as beads, stripes, pins and trinkets. It took close to 800 yefttHbr 
the Egyptians to make a tool out of copper. Prior to the masteryof 
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.the. art of metal extraction from its ores, early us- 
ers in other parts of the world had used native 
,9gpper which is rare in nature. 

. . -There is only one occurrence of native copper in 
rJEfiypt at Wadi Baba in SinaL It is difficult to 
.KEPT* whether this occurrence provided the Badar- 
iiass with the copper which they used for their 
trinkets. The ancient working at this locality is 
. difficult to date. Whether the copper that was used 
in- pro-dynastic time came fro m this source or 
from another source through trade, the makers of 
foese trinkets must have had an understanding of 
the annealing process which involves the sof- 
tening and rendering brittle the metal by heating 
before hardening by cold hammering. 

The knowledge of the extraction of the metal 
from its ores came with the rise of tbfc Nagada U 
culture around 3600 BC. It probably was done by 
heating malachite, the green carbonate ore of cop- 
per, which was extensively used in pre-dynastic 
‘ Egypt for painting around die eyes and for pro- 

- duch g a blue colour in glaze at an earlier date 
than that of die use of the metal itself. The extrac- 
tion of the metal from malachite occurs at a com- 
paratively low temperature which can be readied 
in an ordinary campfire or a “bole in the ground* 1 
fire. However, such fires do not produce die re- 
ducing conditions that are necessary for the com- . 
pietion of the process of metal separation. These 
conditions can be reached in, a simple pottery 
Kiln such as was used at that time. 

Pre-dynastic societies looking for the oc- 
currences of malachite ore seem to have come 
Across the im portant exposure of Gebel Magbara 
in- Sinai at a very early daze. This occurrence "was 
r***' )ited for its copper ores during most of the 
* of Ancient Egypt Evidence of this long 
history of exploitation are the extensive heaps of 
-copper dag. chips of copper-ore and die large 
number of broken crucibles that were left behind 
dt'lhat site from the time of die old, middle and 
new- kingdoms. Evidence of pre-dynastic mining 
"is inferred from the chemical composition of the 
Cbpper objects of that time which is similar to that 
of the ore. The mining of the ore in die early pe- 
riods must have consisted merely in the extraction 
of the ore from surface deposits by scraping or 

- dislodging irwith flint tools. 

- The making of tools, weapons and other arte- 
facts of copper was passible only after the mas- 
tery of the arts of smelting, casting and fusing the 
metal. That mastery came in late Nagadan time, 

■ca 100 years before the rise of Archaic Ancient 
. Egypt. The melting of copper needs a temperature 
■of W8.3 degrtes Celsius, which could be reached 
only in special furnaces. It is remarkable that in 

' spfire of the feet that such furnaces were known as 
'eftrly as Badarian time they were not used in 
smelting or hiring copper. The closed chamber 

'ftimace was used only for the malting of glazed Curve showing fluctuations of rain measured in millimetres per year, plotted against time and cultures of Ancient Egypt Hachured areas are arid time intervals 
-steatite objects such as beads, amulets, scarabs 
etc., found in large numbers in tbe graves of that 


revolutionised the economy and social structure of 
human societies. It also led to a revolution in mil- 
itary gear which was now being made of this hard 
metal which gave its user a distinct advantage ova: 
the users of bronze. 

The date at which the Egyptians learned how to 
smelt and work iron is uncertain, though it is clear 
that Egypt was the last country in the Middle East 
to enter die Iron Age. Tbe very few instances of 
the use of minute amounts of iron before the New 
Kingdom are no indication that the metal was rec- 
ognised as such, and, although examples are some- 
what more numerous from the end of the 18th Dy- 
nasty onwards, h would appear that even in the 
22nd Dynasty tbe metallurgy of iron, already mas- 
tered by the Hittites some 500 years before, was 
still at a primitive level. Not until the sixth century 
BC was iron production instituted on any scale, 
while in Nubia the industry may have been half a 
century older. 

As a result of this lardy entry into die Iron Age, 
Egypt lost the premier place it had held for a long 
tune; its empire was gone, the authority of its kings 
was no longer respected beyond the confines of 
their country and the trade routes along which 
were ferried the combustibles that could have 
made iron making possible were lost. 

With the close of die imperial age tbe grandeur 
of Egyptian history ended and the land became no 
longer the land of mighty kings and statesmen as it 
used to be. After a 500-year-period in which Egypt 
lay torpid and inactive within her borders it was in- 
vaded by Asiatics wbo came from the same border- 
lands as their predecessors of the Bronze Age: the 
desert fringes of the fertile crescent Between 675 
and 663 BC the land was ravished and burnt by the 
iron-equipped army of Assyria. 




: period. It was not used in melting, fusing or cast- 
ing the metal except at a considerably latertime. 

^ These arts were practiced only in late Naqadan time, barely 100 
"■ years prior to tbe rise of Menes, the founder of Ancient Egypt It 
' took the Ancient Egyptians close to 1000 years to make artefacts 
' .ottrof copper. Fusing makes possible the m al tin g of big and com- 
posite pieces of metal while casting renders the diaping of the 
metal quick and easy. The earliest remains of a furnace used in 
srbehing copper are in the copper mining area id SinaL They con- 
sist of a hole in the ground about 70cm deep surrounded by a 
stone wall through which there are two blast boles. The first 
moulds into which the melted metal was cast were made of clay. 

With the mastery of the arts of costing and fusin g, copp er be- 
anie extensively used in tool and weapon making 'starting from 
Luc. First Dynasty. It became the chief metal used up to Middle 
Kingdom times. The search for its ores took the Egyptians to the 
farthest corners of the desert. Old workings have been reported in 
the Umm Samiuki and Abu Swayel sulphide deposits m the South 
Eastern Desert, in the Wadi Dara and Gebel Al-Zeit areas in the 
northern Eastern Desert, in Sinai and in Tnnna in the Negev 
Desert in present-day Israel- 

Ores were al so obtained through trade from the Levant and Cy- 
prus. During New Kingdom times and under Tuthmosis m, these 
two countries were annexed to the empire that Egypt bad built 
The discovery of a shipwreck off Cape GeUdon ya in so uthern An- 
atolia has yielded valuable information about maritime trade dur- 


Bronze \- 

WHILE copper remained the mam metal in Egypt, other civiliza- 
tions bad discovered bronze, an alloy made by mixing copper and 
tin. Bronze has several advantages over; copper. It is hinder, es- 
pecially when hammered, and it can be easily cast because of its 
lower melting point Bronze was first made m western Asia and 
was used in Mesopotamia and India 1000 years before tbe knowl- 
edge of it spread to Egypt Although there may have been a few 
sporadic importation of bronze into Egypt, possibly even as early 
as the Fourth Dynasty, it was not in frequent use in the making of 
tools until the aid of the Middle Kingdom and it was only from 
the 18th Dynasty onwards that it was used for weaponry. 

That lag in the use of bronze and in the adoption of the new 
technique of chariot warfare, which had been mastered by the hill 
people living in the desert fringes of Syria and Palestine, cost 
Egypt its independence. Tribesmen from the north-oast, the Hyk- 
sos, descended upon Egypt and occupied its capital in die year 
1680 BC. It took Egypt close to 1 10 years to adopt and perfect the 
new gear and to learn tbe value of bronze. A local princeling of 
Thebes led a rebellion again& the Hyksos and drove them out of 
the valley ca 1570 BC. 

. The conquest of Egypt by the Hyksos brought many technical 
innovations. Apart from foe chariot (and with it the spoked wheel) 
the following fighting equipment are owed to these Asiatics: foe 
strong composite bow and metal acrow-heads, improved types of 
daggers, swords and battie-axes, and probably also body armor 
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in" that period. Little has survived of the ship itself, but its cargo . and foe helmet Among other technological transfers was the art 

ofcoPPCT ingots and scrap metalwork, which had probably been 1 * J ----- — — ** 

taken on board at Cyprus, was recovered Scarab tetisman* a cyl- 
inder seal, and hematite weights graduated in Egyptian and Synan 
units suggest that the vessel was of Canaamte origin destined to 
Egypt Active trade in copper must have been going on between 

Eevot and the Levant and Cyprus. . „ _ 

The amount of copper that was extracted from foe Egyptian 
mines is estimated to have been in tte rangeof6W0 M?s. This 
amomii seems to have been sufficient for foe needs of foe country 
until about the 13th Dynasty when copper ^ nnpprte^ from 
S This amount is small by modem standards teams to 
have been enough to satisfy the nee* of Egypt until NewKhig- 
SSL It must be remembered that foe greater proportion of 
did not use copper in foerr UfU 
that copper wastbe king's monopoly and » dupeued from his 
tSSSthe makers of weapons and tools; foetools were given 
rofof artisans and builders of temples and other pubhc monu- 
ments. 


of making bronze by malting and mixing foe component metals 
and foe use of bawt-belMw as a more effective means of forcing 
foe essential fire. Both advances were familiar to the Egyptian in 
die early part of the 18th Dynasty. By 19th Dynasty time, the 
Egyptians had perfected the use of bronze in manufacturing weap- 
ons and had become a major power to be contended with. 

Recent excavations by foe Hiidesbeim Museum have uncovered 
at Qantir-Pixamesse, eastern Delta, a vast Ramesside (19th Dy- 
nasty) metal industry complex covering at least 30,000sqm. The 
site was first used as a casting ground to which several multi- 
functional factories were attached. To these was added a chariot 
factory at a later time. The workshops handled a multiplicity of 
crafts including foe processing of stone, wood, leather and bone 
similar to an assembly line. Small firing pits and huge amounts of 
metallic finds, waste and slag as well as metal-working tools are 
evidence that metallic implements as well as glass were produced. 
The complex was primarily intended for tbe production of me- 
tallic weapons some of which were made in foreign style. 

Among tbe extraordinary^ finds in this area were Hitthe shield- 
moulds that woe apparently used for foe production of metal ap- 
plications, bronze horse-bits, a bronze nave-hub of a chariot, dag- 


“SjL- tools were. used in a variety of ways. Foremost among 
stoir grinding Which was perfected in lm jm-dynaaic 

,ncse ^ munificent stone vase industry which . „ 

hr foe early dynastic period. Nowhere else has^ gers and different types of> Egyptian and foreign projectiles and 
; ^ of beautifully made, handsome stone vases been tools. The fectories were manned by Egyptian as well as non- 

• 3 ■ -rijg <«,«« enurfoved include not only foe soft alabaster Egyptian workers. Metal wcaking processes included casting, em- 

jMNjducw- ,- oril p gj^nite, quartz, porphyry, schist, basalt bossing, punching and riveting. Many of the finds show that these 

but also _ ^ jhesc vases were found in early dynastic tombs 19th Dynasty workshops must have represented foe state-of-foc- 

etc. Tdous™« 5 pyramid at Saqqara. In foe third and fourth dy- art high temperature industries of their day. The furnace in- 
■ m “ 1 7 1 . following, wc have tbe phenomenal. working stallations including fragments of tuyeres and wooden tongs that 

nastws «£*“ .jjj* pvram id tombs and mortuary and other tan- oould handle crucibles even when loaded with liquid metal attest 
, sniff iSvfist State buildings in the world belong to to a high level of technology: 

ptes; the onw j. saiues of this period have long been a The discovery of what may be called, in modem jargon, a “mil- 

and admiration on account of their excellence. hary industrial complex" in Lower Egypt, in addition to foe one 


already known from Medinet Habu in Upper Egypt, shows that 
the builders of the Ancient Egyptian empire recognised the im- 
portance of keeping abreast with tbe technological innovations of 
their time. In its heyday tbe empire was importing the copper ore 
from areas which were under its rule and along sea and land 
routes foal were under its control. In addition to foe copper ore, 
foe empire also supplied foe factories with the combustibles that 
were necessary for the firing of foe two higb temperature in- 
dustries of bronze and gloss. 

The main combustible used was charcoal which was obtained 
from wood by removing its volatile constituents through burning. 
Egypt is poor in wood and has always imported a portion of its re- 
quirements. In the Palermo Stone (inscribed in tbe Fifth Dynasty) 
it is stated that as early as the reign of Snefru (Third Dynasty). 40 
ships laden with timber were brought to Egypt. In New Kingdom 
times, Egypt certainly did not have foe wood that could sustain its 
military industrial industries. One must assume that the amount of 
wood imports at the time were so enormous that they must have 
fully occupied the sea routes of the day. 

Iron 

NO SOONER had the Egyptians mastered the an of bronze mak- 
ing than foe surrounding civilizations discovered a new and con- 
siderably cheaper metal. The use of iron changed the military bal- 
ance drastically and made obsolete foe bronze upon which the 
aristocratic charioteers of Egypt depended Iron is produced from 
ores that are far more abundant than those of copper and especial- 
ly those of tin, needed to make bronze. The technique for working 
iron is, however, far more difficult. Both copper and tin are easily 
reduced from their ores. Bronze is easily melted and can be cast 
into ingots to be hammered to shape. 

The metallurgy of iron is different in many ways. It does not 
melt except at temperatures for above those of any primitive fire, 
although its ores are easily reduced In the solid stale by heating 
when surrounded by charcoal. This yields a metallic sponge 
which can be consolidated and purified from its impurities by 
hammering at a white heat. Once consolidated foe iron is extreme- 
ly malleable when hot and can be easily forged to shape, while 
pieces can be solidly joined together by hammer-welding. 

Tbe fact that iron can be shaped only by hammering while hot 
in contrast to copper which can be shaped by cold hammering 
may have been one of the reasons why it became known to man at 
a much later date than copper. Hammering while red-hot requires 
a special hammer that the Egyptians did not have; the only kind of 
hammer the Egyptian knew until late, apart from wooden mallets, 
was a stone hammer without a handle, a tool with which it would 
not have been possible to have beaten red-hot meal. Another rea- 
son for foe late mastery of iron may have been foe extreme dif- 
ficulty of its casting, for iron turns to liquid at foe high tem- 
perature of 1530 degrees Celsius which is too high a temperature 
to have been obtained in ancient times. Its smelting requires spe- 
cial furnaces which foe Egyptians did not have. 

The use of iron bad important economic as well as political and 
military effects. The new metal was sufficiently abundant to make 
it possible for farmers to have sickle blades, plough shares and 
other agricultural tools made of fron. This gave an increased ef- 
ficiency to farming and helped bring about a surplus foal was ex- 
changed for artisan products. This set in motion a process that 


IN THE year i 160 BC, Ramses IH, the last of foe 
great pharaohs of Egypt, died. With his death the 
glorious history of Ancient Egypt came to a close 
after some 3000 years of a civilization that dom- 
inated the world's history and pioneered in every 
aspect of human endeavour. The early settlers of 
the banks of foe Nile may not have been foe first to 
discover agriculture or fire pottery or make use of 
metals or discover any of the great breakthroughs 
in human history, but they were certainly among 
tbe first to adopt these innovations and to master 
the techniques and ideas that woe already familiar 
to foe Mesopotamian civilization hundreds of years 
before. 

By foe time of Menes, foe founder of unified 
Egypt, irrigation, metallurgy, writing, wheeled ve- 
hicles and monumental buildings had all appeared 
in Mesopotamia. All in short order were fitted to 
Egyptian use by a dramatically rapid process of 
imitation and adaptation. The political unification 
of Egypt helped build a more durable and a more 
lasting civilization than in Mesopotamia which 
was almost politically divided 
For more than 3,000 years Ancient Egypt was 
able to match its neighbours' technological skills and to lead an in- 
dependent and vibrant life. During these long years it lost its in- 
dependence briefly to the Asiatics, known as die Hyksos, when it 
lagged behind in adopting foe new warfare gear that these neigh- 
bours had mastered It gained its independence when it adopted 
and perfected the use of that gear. 

The final fall of Ancient Egypt came when it could not cope 
with foe great military and technological innovations that came 
with foe onset of the Iron Age. The entry into that age needed re- 
sources that Egypt did not have. Foremost among these was tbe 
wood which was needed in large amounts to fire foe furnaces of 
this high-temperature industry. 

It is claimed that it takes an enormous amount of wood (close to 
80 fully-grown trees) to make one ton of iron. It would thus seem 
that foe fell of Ancient Egypt was due, in large measure, to an en- 
ergy crisis. 

The writer is a US-based professor of geology and former 
chairman of the Egyptian Organisation for Geological Sur- 
veying. His most recent major work was entitled: The River 
Nile, Hydrology and Utilisation, published by Pergamon Press. 



The palette of Menes, founder of unified Egypt 
This artifact Is probably from around 3000 BC 
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Bella. Abdcl-Mucli (behind Belial and Tofaha. Badr Hamada. the creator of the dolls, in her studio, with Abdel-Moeri and some of her handiwork. Patchwork is now (her new passion 
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tories 


Playing with dolls /is not a popular occupa- 
tion among Egyptian children. Fayza 
Hassan tries to fipd out the reasons 


Kimberly, a little -\ meriou girl h.id a 
mg ill »ll from the u:ne>lie glirgieJ in her 
crib. By the time she wj> three, the doll 
li.ul been >ut*mine*l to so much u*c dial 
one had to It «•■!■■ long and hard »m pre- 
cisely define the ohieei. Kimberly how- 
ever. Miihhumly refii'cd i-.< cveiunge her 
tii ou rile companion tor .1 m<!o m>- 
phi.'t iealed number. Mich .l> j B.irhie 
dull, the elviec of her parent'. "She calls 
lhi< sack of rag.' ’Bloom’ and drags ii 
everywhere. Recall ii die "'.lie dreadful 
Je.ivl ’ and liaie tried to |o»e 11 • «n roam 
oceaMoii- io no .r. .is!.’ >.nd the in- 
dignant moiiier. Once 011 l;ol’da_\%. they 
purpose lii ll> left ’ihe dreadful dead’ .11 
the hotel. « >n the w,*y h.kk home, Kim- 
berly Hoiked her jr-enee "She subbed 
so nmeh liiat ne iud to turn around and 
Jnie thirty mile.* i«' re:ne\e M-.e ugly 
ihmg." Dolls ir. I.g\;v are seldom the 
object of 'ii*. 1 1 faithful a".iel'.nieni. In .: 
toy 'ii*»p. .Samu. the mother «■«’ a '•*.- 
iear-olii hoy. i> buy mg him a gur wiiuli 
produeo :iu lul and a ear. 

equipped witli remote .omroi When 
a>ked win die doe' not buy a doll for 
her d.iughter >bo shrug*. "The.' are ;>i> 
e vpensiv e and u>ele" I would ratlier 
buy her a dies.' that >he e.m w ear ” The 
Kiel ilut her little g’H ;* .-den:!* I 'oiaiig 
on. hugging a littie pillow Joe-* rroi giie 
her a hint a> to the child’* real need 


This is not 10 >ji that all Egyptian 
girl.* are. as a rule, denied the pleasure of 
owning a doli. The point i'. rather, that 
when Mie;- Ii.oe one it i' usually im- 
ported. enloreing in ihe mind of the 
child pr-.'iolipe iu-I neee»«inlv endcin- 
k in hi' her culture. More* «v er. .in im- 
p. iiied *J*'ii commands* a price tag not 
iiccc'Nunl;. atfonlt.hle b; the majority of 
fain dies, i'li i' then hegg* .1 question : If 
the need e\e 1 '. why arc we not pro- 
Jucing locally. dolls which Could range 
Iron the very -imple to the more so- 
pl 11 'healed, to eater io c. cry purse? 

"When I wjs ,i hide girl.” sais artist 
P-aJr Hamada. who makes hand-nude 
rjg dolls. -| hail no dolls My mother 
uaiileJ me i** .*»ud;.. Un live rare occa- 
'ioiis whe r e 1 ilr;s|ied my homework 
e.uli. I was ser.i io play oui'ide with the 
oilier children We pi.:;, ed ball. Imp- 
sioicll. or hide and seek but iv*nc of il* 
llad a doll 

Liadr remembers her childhood .us a 
nine when ’••mc'.hing was mis-ing in her 
life, soiiieilmig that would have been 
only hei-. j silent loinr Jilin;: in whose 
e.tr> sl;.- i.oii:d pour her .secrets. was 
like an i-n Ini filled ik~.\l."she 'j\.*. 

In ihe-*lden da> '. families haJ earJer* 
who i.ii'.i. 1 the !i.‘U'C I** lend to old 
ii:attres*e.' or make new ones. With tlte 
Ion * *\e; s^. ra|w ol material and cotton 


ihei always made small dolls for the lit- 
tle girls in the household, says Badr. By 
the time she was growing up however, 
her parents wen; buying ready made 
nurtresses. ] tried to make m> own dolls 
jt one point, wiih whatever was avail' 
able around ihe hou.se. but whenever my 
mother caught nie rolling bits of paper 
around im lingers, she used to slap me 
jnd send me to my room ordering me to 
concemraie on my homework. Badr 
thinks that (his reinforced her intention 
of making Jolls when site grew up. In a 
much more sophisticated way. her dolls 
are an improved professional version of 
the carders* dolls that she missed in her 
childhood. Fur a l<>ng time she was in- 
volved uiih the marioncrics at the Na- 
tional Marionettes Theatre but cventual- 
l> she decided 10 dedicate her time to 
creating her own dulls. She now has as 
whole collection, sparingly reproduced 
in a small facility belonging to a mem- 
ber oi her family Hie most popular are 
Abdcl-Moeti who comes in various dis- 
guise*. as a fUltth. a worker, a fisher- 
man. and hi* wife Adcila. a “good** 
Lgvptian housevv ile. complete with col- 
ourful Vtihii'iwi and pompons on her 
head kerchief. Abdel -Moot i and Adcila 
have ivvi.i eliiidren. both full of mischief. 
Tol’alu and Belia. \etenan educator 
H> •Mice Smith and illustrator P asser 


Gaissa have been so taken by the small 
family that they have written and il- 
lustrated short stories of their ad- 
ventures. The family is a typical Egyp- 
tian one. with Abdel-Mocti lAbdu for 
shon) playing the role of breadwinner 
and father. "Abdu is going fishing to- 
day. He decides to take Belia with him. 
Belia is very happy to go with his father. 
It is a big treat. He feels grown-up when 
his father asks him to help.*' Adeila. the 
mother, is busy as she may be. but finds 
lime to help a neighbour in distress as- 
sisting in the birth of Karim and wor- 
rying because in all the usual commo- 
tion she has forgotten to bring the new 
babv a present. Totaha often gets into 
trouble trying to emulate her mother. As 
for Belia. like every other Egyptian boy, 
he wants tc> become a famous footballer. 

Apart from Abdel-Moeri *s family of 
tour. Badr has produced a mustachioed 
stem policeman and his fat wife, as well 
as a plethora of other hand-made, in- 
expensive smaller rag dolls and a great 
number of cuddly animals and hand- 
puppets specially made to fire the imag- 
ination of any child. 

oddly enough however, it is mainly 
adults who delight in the dolls and their 
stories. Few children have even heard of 
Abdel-Moeti and co. except maybe 
through a teacher at school. 


The suggestion that the absence of 
dolls in the Egyptian child's traditions 
goes back to religious reasons and to 
the fact that in Ancient Egypt they were 
considered objects of worship and 
therefore forbidden as play things, 
brings forth a smile on Badr's lips. 
“Wouldn't this apply equally to Bar- 
bie? she asks. The fact is. that a large 
number of little girls are quite happy to 
play with expensive, sophisticated, 
adult- looking Barbies. Cindies, or 
whatever other imitation is put on the 
market. One ts left to wonder if this is 
the result of a marketing campaign 
cleverly directed to target children, a 
rv flection of parental social status and 
ambitions, or the natural inclination of 
children to want to copy their peers. 
Whatever the reason, while many little 
girls are growing up without knowing 
the pleasure of hugging a 'dreadful 
dead’ bundle of rags, a red-cheeked To- 
fjha. or a busy Adeila, others have to 
content themsclv es w uh taking to bed a 
cold plastic object in the shape of a mo- 
v ie star whom they hardly could be ex- 
pected to have tender motherly feelings 
for. .As lor Abdel-Moeri. he will keep 
on vvinning prizes at foreign toy and 
folkloric festivals, contemplating pen- 
sively j world where there is no place 
for him except on a shelf. 


Those long summer months 
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With more and more working mol hers, the need for nursery 
vIuhiI* has increased. A many Ahdel-Moncim visits a nursery 
w hieli also pr*n ides child care in the summer 

Changing economic conditions in the early 80*$ created a need 
lor both parents to hold full-time jobs. Most families resorted to hir- 
ing nannies. However, after j while many parents found that a nan- 
ny wa.* not enough, especially for a pre-school child who needs 
special facilities, a qualified teacher and an organised curriculum in 
order io prepare himlier adequately, smooching the path which 
lead.* 10 school. Moreover, the prc-school phase of a child's life has 
recently been the subject of much attention as it marks the first sep- 
aration from his her mother. 

Marian who claims to own the first foreign nursery in Cairo, be- 
lieves that children absorb a lot of information in the years before 
they start school and experience many things which can form a ba- 
m> for their education. “Our aim is to help them coordinate and use 
these experiences so that they gam a conceptual understanding." 
says Marian. 

"Going to school for the first lime can be a process as difficult as 
uejnmg." says Hala who teaches at a language school in He- 
liopolis. Not surprisingly, children who have already taken their 
first step away from home by attending pre-schools, find it easier to 
adapt to ihe new environment of real school. Hala adds. “Children 
who are enrolled in pre-school nurseries usually grow up to be 
more confident, independent, helpful and sociable w hich eventual- 
ly help.* them become contributors to society." adds Mona a nursery 
school teacher. 

"In the early *S0’s many families with young children started to 
feel the need for new facilities." recalls Marian. It was then, in 
I y*2. that she started her project with five French-speaking chil- 
dren in the English section. “Over a period of time we set up the 
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dough 

Ingredients: 

(• clips all purpose Hour 
2 cartons yoghurt (room tem- 
per a lure 1 
1 2 cup com oil 
4 isp. ycasi granules 
I isp. salt 

Water (il needed fur the dough) 
Method 

Dissolve the yeast in half a cup of 
warm water and set aside. Sieve 
1 he Hour and mix well with the 
suIl ihen make a large hole in ihe 
middle ot ii. Mi.\ the yoghurt 
with the dissolved yea.'l and die 
oil. then pour them into the hole. 
Brmg forth the Hour 10 the middle 
gradually umil you totally mois- 
ten the whole quantity. Mix with 
the lip* of your finger (add warm 
water il’ needeJ). ihen knead die 
dough well, plying it over whilst 
kneading for 2(1 minutes. At its fi- 
nal sijge. the dough should not he 

Sticky. BiU'h the Top of the dough 
with oil. place it in a large bowl 
and cover with a towel. Leave it 
aside in a warm place muil the 
quantity is doubled Knead it 
again for a couple of minutes then 
divide ii into small halls the size 
of a large egg. Cover the halls 
w iih a piece of cloth lest they dry . 
The v/i v/uj has a filling made 
with minced meat which will be 
our next week’s recipe. 
Moushira Abdel-Maleic 


French department then as the demand for a German department 
grew, we expanded again." 

Currently the nursery has 20 multi-national children, who inter- 
act. play and learn locciher." says Marian. "This is the age where 
children like to imitate, so they can gain new habits and get ac- 
quainted with other cultures." she adds. In her school, children are 
subdiv ided into groups according to their age. 

"Our method is based on the idea of learning through play." she 
explains, adding that the programme is specially designed to cover 
a wide range of activities. “I always aim for children who are en- 
rolled in our school to have a very good command of a foreign lan- 
guage whether it be French. English or German." says Marian. Ac- 
cordingly all teachers are highly qualified. 

Children leam art handicrafts as well as being introduced to sci- 
ence and mathematics. They go on trips, have birthday parties, cel- 
ebrate Mother’s Day. play all the games they can dream of and then 
wash and change their clothes before returning home. 

"We started summer school courses ten years ago to occupy the 
children during their lengthy summer vacation." she says. Most of 
the children enrolled id summer school have been pre-schoolers 
here. Our summer programme has become a sort of yearly re- 
union." says Marian. Each week of the summer course includes a 
four-day outdoor activity programme to visit famous places in Cai- 
ro and a one-day indoor activity programme. Indoor activities in- 
clude sports, arts and crafts and a number of gomes. 

During the outdoor trips the children are only permitted to speak 
the language they were enrolled in. "In most schools there is a lot 
of work to do all through the year and children prepare for their ex- 
ams months ahead. This leaves them with very little time to master 
the language." explains Marian. Therefore a lot of Egyptian chil- 
dren are going to summer school to improve their foreign language. 
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Antipasti on the patio. Nigel Ryan partakes 
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Against all odds 

at large, as the lack of housing U-t. 1 ^ h . ,. c v. ; :. r ,r 

Families sacrifice so much to F r -V’^ '*] .'. 
when the candidate finallv tfJKtft -jr Tccur_ 

he'she carries the responsibility not 1 ~ 

but that of his/her parents sanity. A* 1 .X 1 C* v ■ ( 
no! the students knowledge ihat ;> c-T.e " 

er the capacity of the parents to ,n ' .... 1 

— in their child's schooling, which, tv- ' • ‘ 

poses, has left the classroom to g-"- i J ... nr ; jte 
homes, under the more or less quali.i-'v. ^ ! ‘ ^ _ 

tutors and worried parents. Bu; -■ ■■' c ia - ' J ‘ .7 

quite some time now that free e»ju.-“> ,n ,r ;' / " r '~\ 

coming with a helix price tag. that *■; r-nv.iu- ■ ■ ■'j'-*'- 
wonders if parents should not 'pend rtie:r mop. - l;. 
schools and paying for teachers 10 do ihcr /‘-’p '.' ^^2 ’ 

meant to be done. Egyptian pjrcn!*- ‘-v :tii cr.i.u: *•> • -• i -pj 
overwhelmingly spend the cl cares: i.t 7V' 1 -.' l . ,U JIA J 

income, organising alternative me!:t" 0 ' :■-* 
schooling. There are mini cias>roo:i»?* :r c-.e.-;. 

home in the afternoons, where children. ■•xF i-.i'tc.. trura 
doing nothing all morning in overcrov. J-'J ‘ J 
to cram under the direction of ov jrw orked te.iciv.-r>. *v r,o:e 
main concern is often to just gel then rhroucii exanu. 
What do the children themselves :mnk 1 L 'O.ilN 
don'Lor can’t say. because Uiis quesuyn i* n-.*i lucludcJ :n 
the exam subjects that they are required t*> !c-im oy role 

Pushed and pulled, urged on. transported di.^.-i.} * r ' ,ri 
one private lesson to another. hara>scd even m their Mccp. 
from a tender age these children are Hiquc'i'-d to fi- : Feir 
natural curiosity, their love of fun. :heir talcnfe and in- 
clination in order to acquire the co-.eieJ tmj 1 ccrnhcaic 
which will allow them entrance ir. a qe.Mrjbie !jlu!i> 
where more of the same will be inflicted on them. At ihe 
end of this “educational process", ha.ing had their per- 
sonality thoroughly destroyed, together wi-h their capacity 
to learn from experience, draw curclu'ior* and everci.-e 
their judgement where needed, they arc suddenly a>kyd u. 
show initiative and good judgement »i: the conduc; ol tacir 
affairs. Some parents however, secretly con.*ciou> >'? hav- 
ing been active accomplices in raising inerttjliy impaired 
children, continue their "labour of love". choo.*mg partners 
for them, furnishing their hv'uses. io**r*:ng after tlwir oil- 
spring and generally ensuring tlu* tl»e system i> per- 
petuated. Few rebel, and it is therefore nu -.urpn*e rhj; 
even fewer arc willing to act in order to ch.ir.ge the way 
knowledge is imparted to the younger generations "It is 
terrible." moan the parents, “we have chosen the he.-a 
schools, we pay an eye and a tooth, and have hired pnv iiic 
tutors for every subject, what else can wc d>‘ '" Some en- 
terprising parents, ignoring the scnixii completely, try 10 
secure for their own child the "bext" tutor there 
sible at all. a foreign school, while others lock : hem selves 
up with their future candidate to the coveicti nun:,:* net. 
repeating ad nauseam “go to your room and study " Amaz- 
ingly. some children comply . 

In a different scenario parents of one class. 1 :: one M.huol. 
could maybe get together and say "no". No to private les- 
sons to start with. What would happen then, one wonder* 
Would the children of a whole class be failed in- 
discriminately? And. if this is the case, for iiow many years 
in a row? Would other classes follow * C ould concerted ac- 
tion be organised in just one school? And then xnother. and 
another .. Could parents — since they seem so involved in 
the educational process •- bring pressure on She educa- 
tional authorities forcing them to star. scnou.sK con- 
templating an overhaul of this bankrupt system, maybe 
channelling somehow, some of the privjte lessons' levs 
into the teachers’ regular salary ? 

Years ago. in another country . in a rather poor com- 
munity. a little gir! nnumed home from her first day in kin- 
dergarten. declaring rhat she was never going to go back. 
“This is not a school." she said contemptuously . "They 
have no books and the children can’t read.** The mother, 
concerned for her child's future, went to see the teacher, a 
pen young person, with a clear \ is:on of her duties "They 
are not allowed to read before they are six." was her eurt 
answer. She did not know why. or who had set the limit 
She just followed the rules, she explained, which, as far a> 
she was concerned, wxrre much more importam than her 
charges’ individual needs. 

The mother, unconvinced, met w iih other parents. S*»n 
the story got out. taking on the proportion of a campaign. A 
committee was formed and the kindergarten administration 
approached with a scheme, allow ing a group of parent' iu 
put together a small library, headed by a volunteer moiher, 
who would read stories to those who could not do n them- 
selves. At first the request was mei w iih great reluctance, 
but when the parents, threatened to withdraw their chil- 
dren. die headmistress finally agreed A weekly r oxter w-as 
organised by the mothers who took turns in buying and 
reading books. The happy conclusion is not rhat all the 
schools administrators in die land woke up and likened, in- 
troducing story-time at kindergarten lex el. but that a small 
number of children, somewhere, sometime, were taught 
the need to differ on occasions — and the pleasure of read- 
ing — and that maybe this has had a beneficial impact on 
the way they proceeded with their lives. 

Fayza Hassan 
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By Sarnia Abdennour 


v iingham table chubs, pan tile n*ofs. wood- 
en benches and ;m Indian menu. Well the 
pan-tile roofs are actually no more than a 
mock up. a kinJ buck-lot studio setting, a 
1 *.k»t deep, juuing abovt- iIk- doors anJ win- 
d.iW' of Da Mano. The tables uuiside oc- 
cupy less a piazza thjn a puiin. lor this is die 
Nile Hilton. 

Last week I was Imppilv finishing a de- 
IkioU' fish soup in one ul my favourite res- 
laur.ini' in Agnu/a when the person 1 vvas 
dining w uh asked me if 1 had ever tried the 
cr.ib soup ji Da Mario. I had nut. and made 
a menial mue i*» do so in the future, not least 
because ihe person making the rec- 
ommendation hails friim Britxany. and so. 
one might assume, knows .1 thing or two 
about crab-.. And guess what? A Tevv davs 
laler I was 'itting ul one of the gingham ta- 
ble cloths covering .1 wooden' table, en- 
joying the viu-w from ihe patio, pending the 
menu and deciding, against ihe rec- 
ommendation of ihe gentleman from Brit- 
inny tlut since this w,i> 2pm and a hot July 
day I would lorego the seafood soup, opting 
instead tor a joumcy to the amipasii buffet, 
a serve ymirsvll select i on lhat. on examina- 
tion. appeareJ sur|'risingl> extensive. So 
ioo mv Iuik hcmi companion, only in addi- 
tion to 1 lie .imipasn he also wanted a pizza, 
i Ie is American. .1 nation w here pizza is tak- 
en .seriously. 

t ros* ihe palm, enter the restaurant proper 
henealh the pan -tiled projection, and before 
you is the buffet, a circular table weighed 
dovvn with a seemingly infinite variety of 
things. 1 me would need a very large plate to 


try everything. The plates provided, though, 
are of middling proportions, and so it is very 
much a question of having lots of little bits. 

1 had little bits of shrimp, of shredded beef 
mixed with onion and peppers, of an oyster 
mushroom salad, a salad comprising slices 
of what I assume was lamb drenched in a 
beige sauce the components of which I 
could not. for the life of me. identity. There 
were also undressed ingredients, slices of 
tomato, cucumber, shredded lettuce etc. 
which offered a welcome respite from the 
more elaborate components of the buffer. 
And then I spied a pot of eazpachio. with 
bow Is. and for good measure had a little of 
rhat as well. So" back to the table, compan- 
ion and I. plaies and bowl*, balanced pre- 
cariously. 

Of* course, ihe problem with so many in- 
gredients. and such a middling sized plate is 
Thai everything merges together, shrimps 
wiih beef, lemon with oyster mushrooms, 
calamari with lamb. Odd juxtapositions as a 
surreal cuisine emerges. 

Americans are pizza snobs, though what 
there is to be snobbish about with a pizza is 
bevond my ken. Yet for so many Americans 
the pizza is a kind of civil teat ional plimsoll 
line. 

Da Mario is far from Florence. But the 
Hardens of the Nile Hilion provide a pleas- 
ant enough outlook. Lunch, for two. in- 
cluding one lemon juice and a bottle ot min- 
eral water, came to LE80. And 1 didn t have 
the crab soup after all. 

Pa Mario. Nile Hilton Hotel. Tahrir Square. 


ACROSS 
I. Slightly open (4) 

5. Rear appendage (4t 
9. Cripples (5) 

14. Hub of wheel <4) 

15. Prep, of direction (4) 

16. Happening (5) 

17. Calamity (7) 

1 9. Dt>- fruit of pine (4) 

21. Three-toed sloth (2) 

22. Pan of auxiliary verb i3 1 

23. ID is one (4) 

24. Electrical unit, abb. (4) 

25. Unit of magnetic in- 
duction (5) 

28. Cease (4) 

1 29. Dutch knife (4) 

30. Musical instrument (4 1 

31. Comb, form for “far" (4) 

32. Bull’s eye, pi. (5) 

33. The Sun (3) 

34. Word -of- mouth (4) 

35. Curl up |4) 

36. Cracked (7) 

38. Incapable of crying. 2 
wds(7t 
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Last week's solution 



41. Debauchee (4) 

42. Hints (4) 

43. Health resort (3 1 

44. Facial features (5) 

46. Corrosion (4) 

47. Equal in rank (4) 

48. Sing the praises of (4 ) 

49. Dissolve (4) 

50. Possession (5) 

51. A limb (3) 

52. Covenant (4) 

53. Item (3) 

54. Ego (2) 

55. Second brightest star in 
constellation (4) 

56. Proportional (7) 

60. Summer fruit (5) 

62. Mispronounce (4) 

65. Spanish painter (4) 

65. Net for ladies* hair (5) 

66. Of smaller quantity (4) 

67. Ancient British and Irish al- 
phabet of 20 characters (4 ) 

DOWN 

1. Pismire (3) 

2. Discord !3) 

3. Miss Gardner (3) 

4. Hold a reception forth) 

5. Assist to set over difficulty 

l4) 

6. Indefinite number (3) 

7. Personal pronoun (2) 

8. Neighbourhood (6) 

9. Advance (4) 

10. Hail! (3) 

1 1 . Where Egypt. Turkey. Tu- 
nis are abb. (2) 
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12. Type of glaze (6) 

13. Stalks or stems of fungi (to 
18. Time period (3) 

20. Crumbs (3) 

23. Convoke (4) 

24. Examines critically (8) 

25. Be restless (4) 

26. Poetic for black (4) 

27. Sun-parlour (8) 

28. Brainpan (4) 

29. Smarting (4) 

31. .. of life (4) 

32. Musical: ... and Dolls (4) 

34. Composition (4) 

35. Lose sleep over (4) 

37. Water hole(4) 

38. Powdery dirt (4) 

39. Dueling sword (4) 


40. Let fly (4» 

42. System of religious wor- 
ship (4) 

44. Alleges (6) ; 

45. Set (6) 

46. Look back 00 (t>) 

47. Comb, form for "false" (6) 

49. Gymnasium equipment (3) 

50. Also (3) 

52. Be undecided (4) 

53. Expression of surprise (4j 
55 Expression of contempt 1 3 ) 

56. Manuscripts, ubb. (3i 

57. Loiter (3) 

5K. After the manner of. 2 w ds 
13) 

59. Edge (3) 

61. Behold! i 2 | 

63. That ix. L. abb.(2j 
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Al-Ahramz A Diwan of contemporary life 


On 5 October. 1S9I At-Ahrom's cor- 
respondent in Tania denounced the capture 
of one of the most notorious leaders ot the 
Orabi Revolution, Abdallah EI-Nadim. He 
had been on the run for more than nine 
years. 

; Earlier that year Fidi Pasha, the pro- 
vincial director of El-Gharbiya. had re- 
ceived m formation to the effect that tWo 
strangers had appeared in EI-Gamizaj a 
small village in the province. He in- 
structed Farid Effendi. the . deputy police, 
commissioner to go to the village to dis- 
cover the identity of these sttangers. After 
discovering that it was Abdallah EI-Nadim 
ahd his aide, the police mounted a posse of 
mfrmtry soldiers and cavalry to fltish tbe 
fugitive out. Al-Ahram reports: “The sol- 
diers surrounded the village from all sides, 
©lie soldier was stationed on a nearby hill 
in ; 'order to watch whether anyone at- 
tempted to escape over the rooftops. When 
thb -soldier spotted someone trying to hide 
behind the kindling staked up on top of 
on£ of the bouses, Farid Effendi and his 
aides moved in to apprehend him. -Before 
Abdallah Ef-Nadim could escape to an- 
other rooftop, Farid caught him. When 
jisked his identity, EI-Nadim responded, 
’"You would not have come here if you did 
Hot know who I was." ‘I only asked to as- 
certain,’ - siid; Farid. *T am Abdallah EI- 
Nadim*." 

The police then set out in search of El- 
Nadim's companion who they found hid- • 
ing, in one of the village huts. He was ar- 
rested and both captives were taken to the 
district police Station where they were put 
in separate tells. 

' Eight days after he was arrested, the khe- 
dive issued a supreme edict ordering that 
EI-Nadim be banished to Syria. While his 
companion was released, EI-Nadim was 
'taken by tram to Alexandria. Two days lat- 
Cf.^on 15 October, he boarded the ship that 
whs to cany him to Syria where, according 
for Al-Ahram , “he was permitted to des- 
ignate his preferred port of destination 
and, upon amval, he will be given fifty 
pounds to assist him in meeting his costs 
iof living.” 1 

( * in Al-Ahram ' s opinion, the khedive had 
been very generous to EI-Nadim. “Thus 
'dre 'affairs conducted by kings and princes. 
Thus is the dream of great men. To one 
who graces -every noble rank and station, 
'we dedicate our {raises and send, up our 
“prayers that night and day may unite to 
protect and preserve you and your de- 

T &3nduii5." . 

-'- As* the spokesman for theOrabi Revolu- 
tion 6 fid a former journalist, EI-Nadim was 
‘Tndeed fortunate. Had he been arrested 
when 1 the revolution was put down, he 
* would have met with a more dire fate. 
However, nine years later, the spirit of 
'vengeance had faded and there was no 
need to open old wounds. Hence a more 
tolerant solution: exile to Syria where be 
'Handed 4n Jaffa to begin a new life. 

' Hardfy had a month passed since EI- 
Nadim 'landed in Jaffa, when it was re- 
' ported in Al-Ahram foot he had opened a 
' school tfiere. If disturbed EI-Nadim that 


this information -was published, because it 
gave the impression that be was content to 
settle in exile. He wrote to the newspaper, 
“I have no desire to engage in gainful em- 
ployment during tbe period of exile from : 
my homeland, aware as 1 am that 1 am at 
the mercy, of the grace and generosity of - 
His Royal Highness, the Khedive. 1 dare 
not venture out of reach of his compas- 
sion, “for 1 have not despaired of receiving 
his munificent clemency." 

In his anguish. EI-Nadim makes a pas- 
sionate appeal for the reader's sympathy. 
The suggestion is that he had already suf- 
fered enough while be was a fugitive in 
Egypt. He had counted individually each 
of die 3327 days be had spent in hiding. 

' “Hardly an hour would pass," be writes, 
“without living in dread of what ad- 
versities ahd exigencies the next hour 
might bring." 

Now in Syria, however, he seems to 
have found solace m fanciful optimism, 
“in tbe decision to send me to the Holy-' 
Land Is the wisdom of a. physician and a 
favour granted by a generous soul. The 
change of air will allow me to recover my ' 
health, and now that i have emerged from 
the ordeals of hiding to tbe luxury of ex- 
posure, I will be able to consult physicians 
who, will hopefully treat the many ills 
with which I am afflicted." 

One begins to sense that EI-Nadim is un- 
der the impression that be is on a brief sick 
leave in Jaffa. He certainly wasted little 
time in establishing connections there. He 
writes of a visit to Ai-Sayyid Ali Effendi 
Abu Al-Mawahib, the Mufti of Jaffa, who 
“welcomed me into his home with great 
honour and treated me as a brother. There 
be introduced me to local scholars, leaders 
and dignitaries of every creed, with whom - 
1 later exchanged visits." He also frequent- 
ed a private home “in which every night 
there would be a large distinguished gath- 
ering of eminent personalities who would 
exchange views on every matter." No eve- 
ning would end, be adds, before all the 
guests “bid their praises to His Royal 
Highness the Khedive." There is no mis- 
taking tbe final plea contained in this con- 
clusion to his letter, which, as though to 
underscore it, be signed “Abdallah EI- 
Nadim, the Alexandrian in Jaffa." 

Less than two months after tins letter 
was written, Khedive Tawfiq died. Rather 
than despair, it was as though divine will 
had intervened to realise the aspirations of 
die man in exile. Tawfiq’s successor, Ab- 
bas II, who, young, spirited and with na- 
tionalist sympathies, tried to reverse many 
of the policies initiated by his father. Not 
least affected were tbe Orabi parnsans-rn- 
exile, among whom, of course, was EI- 
Nadim. 

On 4 February. 1892, Al-Ahram , to the 
surprise of its readers, published the text 
of a supreme edict that was presented to 
the Ministry of Interior. The edict, mark- 
ing tiie turning point m die palace’s policy 
toward EI-Nadim, read as follows: “In 
view of our disposition to compassion and 
mercy, it is our will to waive the re- 
maining period of exile upon the five in- 


1 




As Abdallah EI- 
Nadim discovered 
after his capture, 
being a fugitive at 
feast affords one 

the chance to re- 
main in his home- Uustration: MakramHenein 

land. For EI-Nadim, writes Dr Yunan Labib Rizq, exile 
brought with it an alienation that the journalist and political 
adtivist was unable to shake until his death 


divuluals listed below who had been so 
sentenced due to ‘their involvement in tbe 
Orals Revolution." 

Ofis these five, Jamikhan Gburi and Ali 
Qabupan were unknown. Tbe other three, 
howdyer, were prominent leaders of the 
revolution: Hasson Musa El-Aqqad. sen- 
tenced; to 20 years exile in Massawa; Mo- 
hameft Ebeid, an army officer who had 
been discharged and sentenced to exile for 
life, anti Abdallah EI-Nadim who had been 
sentenced to exile abroad. 

It is interesting that these individuals cit- 
ed in the supreme edict are remarkably dif- 
ferent El-Aqqad was a wealthy merchant 
who, in, the wake of the suppression of the 
Orabi Revolution and the British occupa- 
tion. fled to Crete. The forces of the Khe- 
dive, however, were able to apprehend 
him. bring him back to Egypt and banish 
him. There is no record of his being in- 
volved ih any anti-government activity 
during his term of exile. Ebeid had led an 
armed force that thwarted the notorious 
Ciricassian plot in Qasr El-Nil. He fled af- 
ter the Orabi Revolution and his where- 
abouts bad not been discovered until the 
time he was pardoned. Last but not least, 
was EI-Nadim, an orator and journalist 
who did not lave the good fortune to be 
banished to an earthly paradise such as 
Ceylon. 

At the same time, they had certain points 
in common. First they had all been exiled 
or banished by supreme edict Since they 
had not been tried by a court of law, their 
sentences were all the easier to reverse. Ail 
that was needed was another edict That 
edict was forthcoming, because all three 
were very popular national figures. El- 
Aqqad had spent a considerable personal 
fortune in supporting the revolution. Ebeid 
was associated with his valor and bravery 
in battle and EI-Nadim, as one of the major 
symbols of tbe revolution, represented the 
ardor of the nationalist spirit Such pop- 
ularity Abbas n and his advisors would 
certainly want to rally to their side. Indeed, 
it was turned to their favour in their bid to 
oust, many Tawfiq appointees who still re- 
tained considerable influence, and to gab 


leverage against tbe British high commis- 
sioner who could voice no strong objec- 
tions, to this edict given the spirit in which 
it was promulgated. 

It is Surprising that the edict, issued on 2 
February 1892, was only implemented 
three months later. It was not until 9 May 
that the ship carrying EI-Nadim entered 
the port of Alexandria. The reasons for the 
. delay remain unknown. The decree may 
have “been obstructed by Ottoman author- 
ities in Syria, bureaucratic complications 
in Egypt or the meddling of the British oc- 
cupation authorities. Anyhow, no sooner 
had be returned to his cherished homeland 
than EI-Nadim seemed to do everything in 
his power to get-himself banished again. 

On the morning of 27 August. 1892, Al- 
Ahram' s readers must have been taken 
aback when they opened their papers to 
read an advertisement for a new magazine. 
'‘Al-Ustaz is a scientific educational jour- 
nal owned by Abdel-Fattab EI-Nadim and 
jointly edited by his brother, tbe eloquent 
writer Abdallah EI-Nadim. No further de- 
scription is necessary other than they are 
both two of the best writers in The country 
in this age." Readers must have raised 
their eyebrows further when they read the 
newspaper's enthusiastic praise for the 
magazine's pilot edition. “Tbe journal, el- 
oquently introduced and elegantly pre- 
sented by these two fine authors, contains 
a wealth of enticing material. No subject 
is 100 great for their fluent and aniculate 
pens and we have no doubt that this na- 
tionalist Egyptian magazine will hold 
great appeal to the Egyptian public, who 
will rush to subscribe to this font of in- 
formation on every art and discipline." 

The reason why Al-Ahram' & readers 
should evince such surprise dates back to 
an old antagonism between the owners of 
Al-Ahram and EI-Nadim, at the time of the 
Orabi revolution. During this period, EI- 
Nadim. as editor-in-chief of a rival, pro- 
Orabi newspaper, Al-Mufid, launched a vi- 
olent campaign against Al-Ahram, forcing 
its owners to dose down their newspaper 
and flee to Syria, only to return to Egypt at 
the invitation of the Khedive Tawfiq after 


the British occupation. 

Evidently, 10 years was sufficient time 
to mend old wounds and for the enemies 
of yesterday to become the friends of to- 
day. After all, they were now united by 
common interests. Tbe new magazine 
would align itself with the anti-British 
camp, championed by the young khedive. 
This too was Al-Ahram' s platform. 

EI-Nadim offered his token of friendship 
to the owners of Al-Ahram in his first edi- 
tion of Al-Ustaz, where he dedicated more 
than a page for an obituary in memory of 
Salim Taqla who had died two weeks prior 
and whom he described as “that virtuous 
founder and eloquent writer who spent his 
life in the service of the East and its peo- 
ple." 

At first, EI-Nadim seemed to pledge not 
to involve himself in politics. “Politics 
only gives one headaches and confounds 
the mind. It has enough people to worry 
about it, and we are a group of people who 
prefer jokes, Treats, fim and snacks!" The 
sarcasm is implicit in the colloquial idiom 
in wbicb it was written, and it would not 
be long before EI-Nadim broke his pledge 
by once again becoming politically active. 

He launched his first campaign in de- 
fense of the dynasty of Mohamed Ali, then 
the subject of aspersions in the pro-British 
press by way of an indirect attack on the 
current occupant of the throne, the anti- 
British khedive, Abbas 11. On 27 February, 
1893 Al-Ustaz featured an article entitled 
“Our condition yesterday and today, or the 
result of the efforts of Mohamed Ali and 
his descendants." The article accused 
“some audacious newspapers of at- 
tempting to delude people into thinking 
that many good works and reforms have 
been tbe product of non-Egyptians. Yet, 
Cairo is proud to boast that it is one of tbe 
monuments which testifies to the greatness 
of Mohamed All’s dynasty, whose many 
deeds we hereby list one by one." 

While EI-Nadim’ s article must certainly 
have been heartily welcomed in Abdin 
Palace, it was undoubtedly greeted with 
consternation in Dubara Palace, the res- 
idence of the British high commissioner, 
who was to shortly demonstrate his dis- 
pleasure with it. 

In the meantime, however, EI-Nadim got 
himself into deeper trouble. He devoted 
tbe entire 23 May edition of Al-Ustaz to 
an attack on the British mouthpiece, , 41- 
Moqauam. “May God cast my words into 
a poison with no antidote, and onto a 
scorching branding iron," il begins. He 
then assails the owners of Al-Moqattam 
with a broadside of invective: “ They are 
the enemies of die supreme sultan in their 
persistence in denigrating the acts of the 
government of the Sublime Porte and ac- 
cusing it of ignorance, tyranny and aggres- 
sion. They are the enemies of His Royal 
Highness the Khedive, in their designs to 
alienate him from his people and to pro- 
mote the recognition of a foreign power." 

For the occupation authorities, that was 
the last straw. Yielding to pressures from 
the British high commissioner, the Egyp- 
tian government, as "confidential sources" 


told Al-Ahram , “decided to close down the 
offices of Al-Ustaz and ordered its owner 
to leave die country and never to write 
about il again. In return, he will receive a 
compensation of 400 pounds and a month- 
ly salary of 25 pounds wherever he choos- 
es to reside." 

“There are political machinations afoot 
here," commented Al-Ahram about this de- 
cree, “For were the owner of Al-Ustaz a 
dangerous revolutionary provocateur as 
the British allege, then his banishment 
should have been meted out uui calumny 
and disgrace, not honour and rewxrd." Of 
course. Al-Ahram ' s astonishment was af- 
fected. It was perfectly aware of the true 
motive behind the kid-glove treatment of 
this influential writer, ‘indeed, this ban- 
ishment is a tribute, not an indignation," 
concluded the newspaper. 

On 26 June, 1893, EI-Nadim resumed 
his exile in Jaffa. Before leaving Alex- 
andria, be had one request to make. 
Through tbe auspices of Al-Ahram , “he 
begs all his friends nor to seek to cor- 
respond with him over political matters, 
for he will only answer those letters of 
purely social and amicable content.” 

Three months later, Alexandria bore wit- 
ness to tbe most tragic episode in the life 
of the fugitive. On 31 August, a ship car- 
rying EI-Nadim arrived in the port. As 
soon as he landed, he made his way direct- 
ly to the governor's office, “to appeal for 
the clemency of the khedive to allow him 
to remain in Egypt as the sultan issued an 
decree forbidding him to reside in any of 
the Ottoman lands." 

Over the next four days, the Egyptian 
government pursued numerous contacts 
with the British authorities and with 
Mukhtar Pasha, the Ottoman commis- 
sioner in Cairo on behalf of EI-Nadim. 
The British remained adamant that EI- 
Nadim remain exiled while Mukhtar Pa- 
sha, on the other hand, managed to con- 
vince Istanbul to grant EI-Nadim entry 
into Turkey. Throughout this period. EI- 
Nadim had eagerly awaited the pardon that 
would allow him back into his cherished 
homeland. But, with Egypt barred to him. 
and the route to Istanbul open, his hopes 
were not to be realised. On 4 November, 
EI-Nadim boarded tbe first ship bound for 
Istanbul. One imagines him on deck, 
watching the city in which he had spent 
most of life fades into the horizon. 

Over the next three years, under the 
vigilant eye of Sultan Abdel-Hamid II, 
EI-Nadim worked as the inspector of 
Arab publications. His sole solace during 
exile, one learns, was his friendship with 
Sheikh Gama I Al-Din A I- Afghani. But, 
no cage, however gilded, can ac- 
commodate a spirit as free as El-Nadim's. 
On 13 October, 1896. he died, alone and 
lost in his land of exile. 


The author is a pro- 
fessor of history and 
head of Al-Ahram His- 
tory Studies Centre. 



Alexandria Stock Exchange transactions grow 

ABDEL^SATTAR El-Bakri, head of the Alexandria 
"Stock Exchange, stated that the value of the ex- 
. .change’s transactions during the first half of the.cur- 
->rent year reached LE61.7mn, a growth of 31.7 per 
■;bent over the same period last year. El-Bakri said that 
"the number of stocks in circulation increased by 1.2 
. million shares, attaining a growth of 63.7 per cent 
Market ‘transactions were distributed among 
LE61.5mh; for shares traded in Egyptian pounds, 

. "while US dollar shares reached LE59.000. 



Increasing Egyptian labour 

WITH THE aim of increasing employment, Ahmed El- 
Amawi, minister of labour, stated that 42,000 work 
contracts have been examined and approved by the 
ministry’s offices during the first three months of this 
year. 

Likewise, Ahmed Khalafellah, under-secretary to the 
minister, said that -13,601 wo.\ permits have been is- 
sued to Egyptians working in Saudi Arabia, while 
912,000 work permits have been issued to Egyptians 
working in other Arab countries. 
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Faisal Islamic Bank of Egypt 
Financial Statement 
: for the endof1416AH 


Achieved Results 
(At LE millions) 

141GAH 
18 May 
1996 

1415AH 
29 May 
1995 

Growth 

rate 

Total balance sheet 

.6424 

6226.5 

3 . 6 % 

Deposits (Current and 

5074.7 

4933.3 

2 . 9 % 

Investment Recounts) 
Deployment’ & Investment 

5825.1 

5665.4 

2 . 8 % 

Balances 

: V 



Internal Resources 

$70.4 

508 

12 . 3 % 

Net profits 

287.2 

245.9 

16.8% 


The value or proms aisinuuiea to me owners ot 
investment accounts during the year 1416AH (May 
1995/May 1996) totalled LE275mn f in comparison 
with LE245.9mn. during the previous year 
(1415AH). 

The number of companies established by the bank 

in which it holds shares reached 38 companies as 
of 18 May 1996, with total capita! amounting to 
LE1 121 mn. The bank’s share amounts to LE196mn. 


NBE: A spur to real estate development with the Aracadia project 



IN LINE with its strategy geared towards 
universal banking and penetrating non- 
traditional fields, the National Bank of 
Egypt (NBE) has tailored a balanced in- 
vestment and financing policy that squares 
with the emerging economic and banking 
variables. 

As a major player in real estate develop^ 
ment, NBE finances a host of real estate 
projects and participated in the capital of 6 
real estate projects amounting to some 
LE407.5mn. Moreover, the bank is co- 
establishing with the New Communities Au- 
thority an integrated mall in El-Shorouk City 

Faijsal Islamic Bank of Egypt: 

A leading role in economic development 

EGYPT is taking an active part in boosting to Faisal Islamic Bank 


to give impetus to the volume of demand in 
the Egyptian market 

Furthermore, the bank has participated in 
establishing El-Ahiy Co for Real Estate De- 
velopment which started its achievements 
with the Arcadia project The said project is 
designed to be a comprehensive housing, 
social and entertainment centre, located on 
Comiche El-Nil Street at El- Ram la. The 
project will overtook the River Nile and 
Zamalek, covering an area of 9,000m 2 , in- 
cluding 60 housing units, 500 commercial 
units, a parking garage, 4 cinemas and oth- 
er entertainment activities such as bowling, 


billiards, skiing, open-air restaurants facing 
the Nile, a gymnasium and a swimming 
pool. 

The US$1 OOmn project is to be designed 
and managed by specialised firms with an 
expertise acknowledged worldwide. 

Accordingly, the project is envisaged to 
be completed in the span of 5 years (from 
24 September 1995 to 24 November 1999) 
where the design and the foundation of the 
company would take place in the first year, 
to be followed by the project's imple- 
mentation, marketing and sale of its differ- 
ent units during the following years. 


economic growth by financing and pro- 
viding expertise to numerous economic 
activities in such areas as production, ex- 
porting and construction, in order to meet 
the needs of society. 

Abdel-Hamid Abu Moussa, governor of 
the bank, .said that the bank uses its re- 
sources to establish companies and pro- 
jects covering ail areas of economic activ- 
ity. The bank currently hokfe shares in 38 
companies having a total capital of 
LE1074mn, with the bank’s share being 
LE191mn. However, said Abu Moussa, 
the bank's role does not end with the mere 
establishment of companies or providing 
them with capital, rather, the bank pro- 
vides these services in correspondence 
with the principles of Islamic law. 

Because of this, the bank enjoys a high 
reputation worldwide for the quality of its 
services. Most of the bank’s companies 
offer their services within the local market 
while others have their activities directed 
towards Arab markets. A few companies 
aim (heir activities towards European mar- 
kets. All of these companies play a role in 
increasing national development, boost- 
ing. exports and providing thousands of 
job opportunities. 

Among the major companies belonging 



AbdeV- Hamid 
Abu Moussa 


of Egypt 

The Islamic Com- 
pany for Tool Pro- 
duction (FarCo) 

The Islamic Com- 
pany for Engineering 
industries (FidCo) 

Mtsr International 
Hospital 

The Islamic Company for Packing Ma- 
terials (EcoPak) 

The Islamic Company for Foreign Trade 
The International Company for Import 
and Export 

The National IsmaMiya Company for 
Foodstuffs Production (Food Co) 

In response to the housing crisis feeing 
the country, tiie bank's officials recognise 
the importance of boosting the real estate 
market In this field, Abu Moussa says 
that the bank takes an active role by chan- 
neling a major portion of its investment 

funds. In fine with this role, the bank re- 
cently established the Faisal Bank Real 
Estate investment Co, with a capital of 
LEI OOmn. The company aims to es- 
tablish a number of real estate projects 
and purchase land for resale, and is ex- 
pected to occupy an important place with- 
in the field of real estate. 


Egyptian- Japanese joint projects 

TO ATTRACT a large portion of investments and 
to increase exports, the Egyptian Businessmen's 
Association (EBA) will hold an expanded meeting 
next Thursday with Japanese investors to find 
means of boosting Japanese investments in 
Egypt 

Hussein El-Shafie, head of the customs com- 
mittee at the EBA, explained that the meeting will 
deal with a number of joint projects with Jap- 
anese investors. 

Paving the road for these investments is of ut- 
most importance. This includes ways of over- 
coming bureaucracy and determining the activ- 
ities that suit Japanese investors in Egypt in order 
to avoid losses, and to guarantee prosperity. 

El-Shafie added that feasibility studies were 
submitted for some of these projects which will 
benefit from Japanese expertise. 

Karate expert visits Greece 

MR H1DEKI Okamoto (8 dan black belt), the most 
renowned karate expert in the Middle East and 
Africa, visited Greece to observe the training pro- 
gramme for its national team at the Summer Ka- 
rate Camp 1996. 

The training programme took place from 27 
June to 1 July. 

Mr Okamoto said that the Greek Summer Ka- 
rate Competition 1996 witnessed the participation 
of 20 countries. 
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Prince Charles heads 
St Catherine association 




An association has been established to restore Saint Catherine’s 
Monastery and conserve its treasures. Rebab Saad reports 




- ' 




In a bid to presen e ilur priceless kwiis and 
manuscripts iunw'd in ?:nai‘« <->im Catherine's 
nC- asvfc'ution has been 
c ..I'li* 1 - ■nrr. 1 . 2 !: - joint effort by Egypt and 

* v .Ala recent celebration in London 

U« she inauguration of the association, hosted by 
Prince Charles and attended by various British 
and Eg\ priati dignitaries, the prince, who also 
heads the new association, stated that the hinds 
raised b> the new institution uiil be earmarked 
for helping to preserve the treasures of the 
rn>na>tery. 

Elaborating on the logistics. Abdel-Halim 
NtuireJdin. the secretary-general of the Supreme 
Council of Antiquities (SC A) and a member of 
ihc association's board, told the Al-Ahram 
UWMy that ihe members of the new institution 
w ill meet separately in London to discuss 
matters related to restoring the monasfeiv and 
preserving its artefacts. A second meeting, held 
by the SC A in Egypt, will be held to lay down 
the groundwork and guidelines for the 
restoration efforts. “Then, we shall hold a joint 


meeting in November between members of the 
association and the SCA to agree on the final 
blueprint." he stated. 

Over the next five months, the SCA will draw 

up a working plan and visit the monastery to 

assess what needs to be done. "This is not the 
first time that it is being restored." said 
Noureddin. “in the 19S0s. what was then known 
as the Egyptian Antiquities Organisation, 
restored the church as well as the mosque." 

As part of the inauguration ceremony for the 
new association, a photo exhibition on the 
monastery, entitled. “The past, the present and 
the future'* was held. In addition, during his 
speech, the bishop of the Sinai thanked Prince 
Charles for his role in the association, stating 
chat “since the time of the rulers of Byzantium, 
through Ihe era of Napoleon. Christian countries 
hav e contributed to the wealth of the 
monastery." He also noted that the treasures 
have been well preserved primarily because of 
ihe favourable weather conditions in Sinai and 
the care exerted by the monks themselves. 
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Travellers’ book guide 




Mount Sinai 


SI 


fully exposed 


From biblical narratives filled with images of storm and fight, to an r 
update on roads, floods, the monks of Saint Catherine and the Jabaliya 

Bedouins, this delightful new publication quickly draws in readers St Catherine's Monastery, a tnecca for the faithful 


By courtesy of St Catharine's Monastery 


Mount Sitnti by Joseph J. Hobbs is as 
eumprchenMv e and fascinating a 
. sludv of ihe high mountains of south- 
ern Sinai as has ever been written. It 
covers anthropologv. geography, his- 
tory. botany, religion, environmental 
protection and tourism. In the words 
of Colbert C'. Held of Baylor L'ni- 
versirv in the I'S. the book “succeeds 
effoniesslv in combining all {these is- 
sues! smoothlv. interesting I \ and 
readably uu«.» a neat package." 

This "3ll0-odd page publication is 
packed with information and Hobbs 
includes technical and scientific data 
within descriptive passages. He views 
Mount Sinai from die perspectives of 
the century- long inhabitants of the re- 
gion: the "monks of the Monastery of 
Saint Catherine, the Jabaliya Bed- 
ouins who live in the area, the govern- 
ment. anxious to develop the area, 
and the cm iron mental isn who seeks 
to protect it. His book raises troubling 
questions about the fate of Mount Si- 
nai. 

No adv enturer or nature-lov ing tnw - 
oiler can read the page- of Hobbs' 
A/oioir Siiuv without lusting vtfUi a 
joumev 10 the southern parr <•«' the *x‘- 
ninsula. Embellished with .. *K>m 
the Exodus, folklore and dtfsc.i^mns 
of animal am' .»ai life, not to men- 
tion the hi- :or> of * u e n .lastety — 
and mo -• jbom * K * ' ntartvTdom 
than i- general! . #n — this book 
is also a guioe 10 all the Christian and 
Muslim sacred sites around the moun- 
tain. 

On weather. Hobbs quotes the local 
Bedouin who talk about the four sea- 


sons of a day “from spring at dawn 
through the summer of midday, the 
autumn of dusk, and winter at night." 
On plant life: "The high mountain tfc- 
osv stem is a refuge for 27 of Sinai's 
endemic plant species, which are 
found nowhere else in the world." On 
aniniai ••»>: "Pilgrims' and travellers' 
-accounts w rinen prior to the spread of 
firearms in the nineteenth century de- 
pict a wealth of animals that delighted 
some visitors and frightened others" 
and Hobbs mounts the fed that some 
species have been hunted to virtual 
extinction. 

As for the Monastery of Saint 
Catherine, its history is" covered in 
depth. It was once a mecca for monks, 
a thriving cosmopolitan place where 
Greek. Syrian. Armenian. Cuptie. and 
Latm men i.f the clorli found refuge 
- as maiu .e- V«*< inhabited the 
monastery dm.ng ti-.* fourth to sixth 
centuries'— .«-id also a place of pil- 
grimage. U> library collection of more 
than 3 000 volumes was second only 
ro the Vatican's. 

! oday. only a handful of Greek Or- 
thodox monks remain in residence 
and they are hard-pressed to protect 
their rights of privacy in the face of 
demands of development and tourism. 
The author reveals the monks' claim 
that the Egyptian government has im- 
posed a ceiling of 50 on their number 
and they see themselves 
as carrying a special 
cross: to preserve and 
protect the monastery. 

"Not many of the ded- 
icated ascetics want to 


become hosts and objects of mass sec- 
ular visitation." writes the author. 

Hobbs docs not shirk from writing 
about government infringement on sa- 
cred areas as voiced by the monks. 
They believe that after centuries of 
tolerance and respect from ruling 
Muslim authorities, they arc now- sub- 
ject to official hostility. They claim 
that the Egyptian government is con- 
fiscating ihe lands which belong by 
tradition to the monastery. Al-Tur is 
one example. The monks complain 
that .excavators dug through a ce- 
metery and “disposed of the exhumed 
bodies in a mass grave two kilometres 
10 the east." At Hommam Musa, north 
of Al-Tur. which has been in posses- 
sion of the monasieiy since the fourth 
century AD. rumours of a large pro- 
ject being undertaken by Egyptian 
contractors to develop the area into a 
recreation complex containing a park- 
ing Iol clubhouse, cafeteria and 
swimming pool, set them into action. 
They decided, in 198S. to build a wall 
delimiting their property. Three quar- 
ters of tire wall was complete when a 
bulldozer was sent in the middle of 
the night and the wall was levelled. 
“They destroyed eveiy thing." the au- 
thor quotes an irate monk as saying. 

Chapter two of Mount Siiitii is de- 
voted to the Old Testament, traditions 
which are “central to the faith and 


identity of so many people of the 
world, this epic story has a trail which 
has attracted both sceptical and de- 
vout sleuths." writes Hobbs. Chapter 
three is titled "The Heavenly Citizen- 
ship" and the author covers one of the 
great spiritual themes in the Judaeo- 
Christian and Muslim traditions: “the 
holy mao's transformation in the 
wilderness." 

One of the most delightful sections 
of the book is devoted to pasioralism. 
Bedouins apparently mark the pas- 
sage of summer day’s by the changing 
harvest: "The apricots in late May and 
early June usher in the summer sea- 
son." he writes, and goes on: “It is 
one of the busiest times because men 
and boys must pick the delicate fruits 
and transport them with care and 
haste to market in Kaaiin. and slice 
and dry those they will not sell. One 
memorable June day I assisted in the 
apricot harvest, recklessly consuming 
a large number of ripe fruits..." 
Throughout the book, descriptions are 
accompanied by anecdotal material. 

Hobbs is associate professor of ge- 
ography at the University of Mis- 
souri-Columbia. In his introduction, 
he calls for the preservation of the 
Holy Mount and paints a horror story 
of a funicular on Gebel Musa. True, 
the whole idea of a cable car was ve- 
toed in 1990 — just before the book 


went to press — and the European 
Union and the Egyptian Environ- 
mental Affairs Agency declared that 
the mountains surrounding Sinai were 
officially declared nature reserves; but 
this is no guarantee that the machinery 
for its protection will actually be set 
in motion. There are many sceptics. 

Southern Sinai is being developed 
and promoted as a destination par'ex- 
ivllencc by the Egyptian Tourist Au- 
thority, and it is an unfortunate fact 
that no matter how much care is tak- 
en, tourism will inevitably have a neg- 
ative impact on the environment, es- 
pecially on the delicate desert ecology 
of the region. This fascinating book 
raises troubling questions for every- 
one concerned about the fate of wiki 
and sacred places in the modem 
world. 

In his introduction, the author 
writes: “Perhaps by telling the stories 
of the beliefs and experiences that 
have sanctified Mount Sinai, this book 
will recover some of the ebbing spirit 
of the place and revitalise those who 
would care for it” Hopefully h will. 
Mount Sinai by Joseph J. Hobbs is 
available in paperback edition with 66 
illustrations at the American Uni- 
versity in Cairo Bookshop and all ma- 
jor bookshops throughout EgypL 
LE60. 

Reviewed by Jill Kamil 
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The library was second only to the Vatican’s 


Young Bedouins in the vicinity 
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How to get there 



Buses 


Super Jo. Eos Dtiu md JVtst 
Deha buses operate ArtUghma 


• 1 ., l it an! .V** 1 

a*; 


/ ffMT» a K cr ■** 

accuwl UJ,-. w rul 

Aswan: aasS L_ ^ ■** 

Lt 3 “ £ 



Super Jet ■ . 

Super Jet stations are located l* 
Almma iHetiapohxJ. Tahrir. Gcu. 
RamoiJ Street and Cairo .Urpon. 
Buses travel la Alexandria. Part 
Said Hurgbada and Sinai. Td. 
772-663. 


rairo-Ak wirtfrt? : * 

VTP m» : *"■>■£ ^ . , IZZ 

close- Lfc?2 J ,TUJ ' 
without a n* jl £ ,j. . r 

SouUfd tnjft S' 1 -:.. ^ - 

Ham «*">"■ ;l vr .* 7 " ” h’ t 



Services almost every Wf ^ 
■ from 530am to 1 0pm. from Tahrir. 
then Giza. Almazs and the anpon. 
Tkketz LE19 until 9pm; LE2[ 
thereafter, from ihe airport LE2-* 
uool 5pm: LE30 thereafter. 

A VIP bus widi phone scce» leaves 
Ahnaa at 7.3 5am. Tickets frwn 
Ahnuz LEU; from (be airport 
LE32 each way. 


luJOprn Tumt- fr* 
second cU*» Li.12. 


e( 3 « Lfc* 5 . vcoytC. 

class LE26. 



Services every half hour ho® 6am 
lu 8an; then 9am. lOum. 3pm. end 
4.30pm. from Aimoza, then Raimis 
Sneex. Tickets LEI 5 each way. 


EgyptAir 


Service 6.45am. bun • Ramteh 
Square is Alexandria. Doans Port 
Said 330pm. Tickets LE22 each 


Thirv an- hn*ece i**> -»{.*»*■ 
domestic Hvkr. d*.-o ir™* 

}on-2*U. or Miisor. 


Said 330pm. Tickets 
way. 


Cainv A-.- W3P . . 

?SEuL £300 tor bs?>p»J»- L *** 1 


for loreigrteiw. hoth iduftl-trp 


CainyH^nthada 

Services Sam and 2pm. from Tahrir. 
then Giza and Almazs. Departs 
Hurghada noon and Spnv Tickets 
LEM until 5pm. LE45 d 


Criro-Liwg 

Tickets LE22U !or Lt ■ W 


for farapRcrx. both rriund-cnp 


LE40 until 5pm. L£45 thereafter, 
bodi each way. 


UinvHiww-B . . 

Lt7SO tor !virci\;m3v h»» »•» 
round- trip j,/ 


Service Vpm, fiom Rinkl Square. 
Alexandria. Departs Hurgfaada 
2.30pm. Tickets LEM each way. 


r.nro-sfcirm 

r^IK: LE24fr to Lsyptviifa.- 

LHX 21 for loreigrwv | lt 

round-trip 


Serv in' 1 1pm. from Tahrir, then 
Abmza. Dqauts Sbaxxn El-Shcxkb 
1 1 pm. Tickets LE50 each wav. 


Sunny summer deals 


Hotels 


East DdaBaCUipuy 

Buses travel to Nani Sbiai. South 
Sinai. Suez and IsnsatUa. Buses to 
Ismailia and Sue: depart from 
Qutali (near Ramsis Square). 
Almost and Tagntd Square t near 
. HeUopohsi. Buses to North and 
South Sinai depart firm the Sinai 
bus station at Abbassiya Square. 
TeL 


Here's a look at the special rates- 
must hotels. espetiuRv rewffl are V 
offcrvtx to E-efpnans and fumyn , 
residents 


Hunfhada 

Sonessa beach coon Hurghada.* 
LEW* per person m a douHe ratmr, . 
including senm- c karqc tmes u»l. . 
buffet headfirst i'altd until the end 
of Jute 


Services ’ every 45 nrimnes from 
630am to 6pm. from QuUi. then 
Ahnaza and Ta^rid Square. Tickets 
driiuc bus LE5.75; orr-coodi honed 
bus LE5 3 S. one way. 


Cairo-Suez 

Services every half an hour from 
6am to 7pm, from Quioli. dm 
Ahnaza and Tagnid Square. Tickets 
deluxe bus LE5.75. oir«ndiikned 
bus LE5, aoe way. 


Cairo-El-Arish 

Services every hour ftma 730am to 
4pm. from Qubit, then Almaza and 
Tagntd Square. Tickets deluxe bus 
LSI: aif-cooditiancd bus LEIX 
anewaw. 


Hurvfrada f movun n ncmal LEMi 
few a stogie. LE2M for a dnuhtf^ 
room including service and lares - 
Valid until If Jtds. t * 

H uxxftada Mrmoa. LE2IK) pp i 
person la a dcuNc room inchidMc^- 
buffet breakfast srmce charge and 
taxes, t 'ahduaul If July _ 

Hehun Regina Ktnghadv LEIX - 
per person in a doable 
i OLwHng hrrukfiui. dinner huffax*' 
and taxes. Vaiid untUthr end /if$he*. 


summer season. 


Services every 45 mm from 7ara to 
630pm from Abbassiya. then 
Ahnaza. Tickets rooming LE37; 
evening LE40. one way. 


EMrouna Sanaa Patadisio U.J35 
per person m a double roam an half 
hoard boSt* mdvdmg wiWr " 
charge and taxes. Valid until the... 
end of My 


Serice bn. from Abbassiya. fan 
Ahnaza. Tickets deluxe bus L£3I. 


Soncna Beach Resort jUtann 
E5 -Sheikh LE230 per pn in a 
double roem including J ervtec 
charge, azns and buffet breakfast. 
Valid anal the end of Juh ± 


West Delta Bos 

Stations at Tahrir and Almost. Td. 
243-M4A 


CiifgJiiflriBtfa 

SmitH 9am. noon. 3pm. 10.30pm. 
10.45pm and Ilpm. Tickets LEW 
one way. 


Sharm El-Sbbkh Mronoo. LE2M ■ , 
far a Single tie double roam ( . 

including buffet brvaf pci . j serwe u ~ ^ Y ' 
charge and luxes Valid i nul 31 - - 
Jp/y * '» * 


Services 9 am and 3 pm. Tickets 
LE 35 one very. 


Service tOpm. fkkets LEW one 
way. 


CBUfcLmg 

Service 9am. Tickets LE35 one way. 


Shana El-Shcikh MOvenpifk HuteL , 
LE2B0 for a single and LE250 for 
0 double roam in the frail by the 
swimming pool The hc&d affm .. 
prim of LEI 60 far a single and ‘ 
LE2HO far a double mtm u the. j 
back, or sports ureti Prices 
include buffet bn.vkfa.-i. tenter 
charge and taxes. Volitf mud the 
end oj July. \ 

Travel agencies 


QtabAana 

Service 5pm. Takas LEX one way. 


V \;|| 

; Travel agencies are offi&ng imam ,L 
packages both inside ‘and Mmb-r 
Egypt this summer T> 


Trains 


Trains run to Alexandria. Port Sold. 
Luxor and Aswan, from Rmnsis 
Sudan. TeL 147 or 51S-355S. 


r ' i 

Ffcumngo Tours. A u&p to Nice is 
LE 2 .S 50 for S dnf. Nice and" 
London is LES. 4 VO 'Jor IS days/' 
Spain and Portugal -a LE 4 J 50 for. ;i 
11 dais. Athens apd Rhodes « * 
LE 3 JS 0 Jar 10 ddvs. Paris and 
London is LE 4 . 9 fil far If days. 
Rome. Florence. VJUce is LEA. 750 
for 10 days and Shgapore. Tokyo. 
Hong Kong, Bangkok is SI . 3 35 Jar 


"French" deluxe trains whb 
sleepers 

Services ro Luxor and Aswan 
7.40pm and 9pm (reachin g Luxor 
6.40 am and 8am, Aswan 8.40am 
aid lOnnJ. Tickets to Luxor LE294 
fix foreig n ers and LEI 29 for 
Egyptians, to Aswan LE300 for 
foreigners: LEI4I for Egyptians. 


19 derxx Prices jot a special i mite 
around the Mediterranean in deluxe 


boats start front St. 3 X 2 . far If days. 


Karaak Tours isprganising trips ta J( 
Manta Mairouhfor 4 days in three. . 


t ! s 


“Spanish” deluxe mins without 
sleepers 


star hotels on Oifalf board basis at ' ‘ 
prices starting from LENS. The n 
cnmpanv ti oho offering trips to. i 
Istanbul Jbr X Jays at prices starting 
from LE 1.450 : 


Gkem: 


5865461-5865434 


Aswan Office: 


Asshri Office: 
Maasonra Office: 


421846M227MW2I2837-42S1W 

rnmrn 

488387-481568 

323151^7114240*329407 


Horse trappings Investing in touvisnf 


R- 9?. 
• 1 


Egypt is gearing up for the display of its equestrian- 
related objects in Saudi Arabia. Nevine El-Aref reports 


n. 4^ 

How well do government resolutions correspond with investors' visions? (Though a private? 
airport in Marsa Alam is given acclaim, higher museum fees are not reports Sherine Nasr' 


363978-363733 

44359U4 


Airport Office: 


44288340597 


Luxor Office: 

Awort Office: 

Luxor Office Karaak: 
Marsa Matrogb Office: 


328937-221950-221951/2-328936 

mmim 

38056/7/S 


934^8 

233302*233523*233522 


New Valley Office: 

Port Sad Office: 

Port Said Office Karaak: 


224129-222870.220921 


238833-239976 


Direct: 

Tanta Office 
Zakazik Office: 


5783620 

311751011780 


Shields, swords, saddles and ocher 
forms of horse paraphernalia and 
combat weapons will soon lead 
horse cnrhusiasis through different 
eras of equestrianism in the world. 

Egypt is among the participants 
in the Equestrian 1417 exhibition 
scheduled for November in Riyadh 
on the occasion of Saudi Arabia's 
presidency of the Seventh Inter- 
national Equestrian Federation. 
The display of over 300 eques- 
trian-relaied objects wilt show the 
relationship between horsemen and 
horses in different countries 
throughout the ages. 

The 15 objects from Egypt in- 
clude seven items from the Egyp- 
tian Museum. Among them is a 
limestone Stella featuring Ani on 
his wot chariot that dates to the 
New Kingdom and was discovered 
in Minya. The other objects, found 
in Nubia, date from between the 
third and sixth centuries AD. They 
consist of a leather and wood 
shield, a sword with its silver 
sheath decorated with engravings, 
a silver hand-shield, a horse saddle 
decorated with three lions and an 
iron and silver spear. 

The selection from the Islamic 
Museum includes Mameluke 
weapons used in equestrian sports 
and combat. They include a suit of 
armour and three shields — one 
for the knight's body, the others 
for his. arms. All are decorated 


with plant forms and calligraphy. 
Other armour, to protect the horses, 
include a stqel cap ornamented with 
engravings of plants and golden 
scripL 

Ibrahim Abdel-Gelil. curator of 
foreign exhibitions at the Egyptian 
Museum, said that some items from 
the Tutankhamun collection were re- 
quested by Saudi Arabia but the re- 
quest was refused by Egypt to com- 
ply with the law that no unique 
artefacts be exhibited abroad. 

This first -of-its-kind exhibition 
will also include books and scripts 
on veterinary medicine, a collection 
of old prints of the Qur'an — 
opened where the verses speak -of 
horses — and other documents. Cul- 
tural and scientific lectures on eques- 
trian topics will be held on the fring- 
es of the exhibition. 

Held under the supervision of the 
Abdel-Aziz Public Library in Ri- 
yadh. Equestrian 1417 will be hosted 
in a new building that was specially 
constructed for the exhibition and 
equipped with the latest technology, 
said Abdel-Gelil. 

Foreign experts from the Louvre. 
Berlin and British museums as well 
as The Shield and Hunting In- ' 
struments Museum in Austria have 
been assigned to organise the three- 
month exhibition. The the British or- 
ganisation Wingate and Johnston is 
responsible for packaging and 
shipping the exhibited objects. 


investors are enthusiastic about the 
Higher Council of ^ Tourism (HCT) res- 
olutions giving the private sector the 
go-ahead to build an airport at Marsa 
Alam and pave roads serving ir. They 
also like the idea of reducing fees on 
yachts and at border points. 

Mohamed Nesim. head of the South 
Sinai Investors Group, dubs the gov- 
ernment attitude “advanced” and 
hailed their decision as conforming to 
international trends. This “first time" 
move for the Egyptian government, be 
says, “demonstrates dint they are now 
convinced that the private sector can 
undertake the task of accelerating four- 
ism development in EgypL” 

Sightseeing stands to increase when 
sites are rendered more accessible and 
profits seem high at the end of the 
rainbow of rapid investment. The air- 
port at Marsa Alam “will bring life to 
a relatively deserted area.” says Ne- 
sim. At present, the nearest airport is 
400km away in Hurghada. 

But services such as electricity, 
drinking water, sewerage, a com- 
munications office, hotels and res- 
taurants will become a necessity, 
along with a residential zone for work- 
ers developing infrastructure along- 
side airport construction — scheduled 
for completion in three to five years. ' 

But some investors are not com- 
pletely satisfied. “How can Egypt 
maximise its tourist potential before It 
has at least 30. or even 40. local air- 
ports to serve tourists?” asks Nesim, 


who believes it is vital for small air- 
ports to be built on the Aqaba Gulf, 
and to cover hundreds of kilometres 
south of Hurghada as well. “These are 
virgin areas of astounding beauty,” he 
says. 

providing Hurgbada with a sweet 
water pipeline wifi put an end to a per- 
ennial problem feeing investors. At 
present, tourist villages and hotels 
have to buy water trucked into Hur- 
ghada at black market prices, ac- . 
cording to ELMohamady Hoaydaq, 
head of the Red Sea Investors Group. 

And the water desalination units, 
which cost millions, are still expected 
to function after tbs new pipeline is 
completed by the end of December 
1996. So far only three tourist projects 
in Hurgfaada have their own water de- 
salination units.- Another 12 will soon 
join the club. “More water means more 
rapid development and more profits,” 
says Nesim. 

Tourism development in the Red Sea 
area is also bound to further increase 
once high-powered electricity is pro- 
vided to Taba, Nuweiba, Dahab and 
Shaim El-Sheikh. 

In order to further encourage de- 
velopment, foe cabinet agreed to 
charge new tourism projects only two 
per cent in taxes instead of seven 
which, according to Nesim, used to put 
a heavy burden on their budgets. 

The HCT also resolved to impose a 
75 per cent reduction of fees imposed 
on yachts, tourist motor boats and cars 


crossing Egyptian borders, “Tourists 
coming from Israel used to pay LEW 
ax Taba,” says Hoaydaq. “This fee ha} 
now been cancelled." Formalities --at 
the borders have been streamlined and 


cars are now allowed a spt-month li- 
cence. And' investors believe this wifi 


boost Arab as well as regional tourism 
to Egypt. ’ r * 

But other resolutions taken by jjjfe 
HC T are -not described in such glow- 
ing terms. The decision to open Egyp- 
tian skies to charter flights, except-et 
Cano airport, was described by Hoay* 
daq as incomprehensible. He indicated 
that the decision had done a disservice 
to many promising tourist 1 sites such as 
foe Fayoum. Ein SoWma. Moses 
spring i m Sinai and Zaferana. “Only 
C airo airport can serve these areas aid 
therefore until foe ban is lifted the only 
alternative for tourist groups is to drive 
to these destinations.” 

• Amwig issues still unresolved is foe 
lack of coordination between the Su- 
preme Council of Antiquities (SCA} 
ant \ *he Ministry of Tourism when 
raising the entry fees for museums'and 
archaMlogjcal sites. Investors com- E 
pram mat higher fees are imposed oi v 
tounste every season. “This is often 
decuted at an inappropriate time.” says 
Hoaydaq, who explained; that foe fees 
are often established aftqr tourist com- 
" av ? already announced the 
season s prices. “This often puts life 
ewnp^es in an awkward situation,” 
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Al-Ahram 

handball 

i * • 

In* front of thousands of spectators at the Cairo Stadium, the 
RUssian handball team narrowly beat the Egyptians to be 
crpwned champions of the first Al-Ahram International 
Handball Tournament Inas Mazhar attended . 



Rijssia defeated Egypt 26-25 to win 
the first Al-Ahram international 
Handball Tournament by a hair’s 
breadth at the final last Sunday: Four 
frame from Russia, Portugal and die 
Ciech Republic, had joined Egypt for 
the five-dayevent. 

The bronze medal went to Portugal, 
who defeated the Czech Republic 19- 
1$ Their victory went down well 
with the spectators, who appreciated 
th£ friendliness and good humour the 
PKJrtugnese displayed throughout die 
toHmament They demonstrated their 
artareciatioii both on the p i tch anH on 
fo£ victory podiup, where the Por- 
tuguese won more applause than any 
team, with die exception of the 
: side. 

“layers received their at a 

closing ra-iwr tnn y attended Ky Ahdel- 
Mjoneim Emara, head of the Supreme 
Council for Youth and Sports, udlb- 
rajnm Nafie, Al-Ahram’s board 
chairman, editor-in-chief of Al- 
Ahram and head of the tournament’s 
oisanismg committee. 

(The tournament's technical com- 
mittee, headed by Hassan Mustafa, 
sejcxetary-geoeral of the National 


Olympic Committee, selected die 
Russian player Koulecbov Oleg for 
the award of best player. The top 
scoter’s cup was awarded to Tonar 
Mkhal of the Czech Republic, who 
scored a total of 1 9 goals. Paulo Mor- 
gado of Portugal was selected as the 
tournament ’s best goalkeeper. 

Each team played three matches in 
the tournament For the Atlanta- 
bound Russian and the Egyptian 
teams, die competition was a great 
chance to prepare for the forthcoming 
Games, due to start next week. Egypt 
will be playing in Group A, Russia in 
Group B. 

Tbe day before the finals was a rest 
day, and the organisers ensured that 
the players would remember more of 
Egypt than just the stadium by organ- 
ising a sightseeing tour of Cairo’s 
monuments. 

Then came the day of reckoning. 
The Egyptians, ranked sixth in the 
world, played a strong and thrilling 
final against the Russians, 1996 Eu- 
ropean champions and Olympic gold 
medal winners, currently ranked fifth 
in die would. 

Javier Cuesta, the Egyptian tech- 


nical manager, was happy with his 
team’s performance. The squad were 
on peak f orm, he said. In his view, 
the one-goal loss to the Russians, pre- 
dicted to win the gold at Atlanta, was 
no sign of weakness. In feet it was 
proof that feat the team had improved 
and would be in a winning position 
next time round. 

However, he added, the team had 
made a few errors which had led to 
their defeat By the tune the players 
realised their mistakes they were able 
to boance back and narrow the goal 
difference. 

Cuesta, who was the Spanish team 
coach at the Barcelona Olympics, 
said that die Al-Ahram championship 
had been excellent preparation for At- 
lanta, and had given htm {he op- 
portunity to detect the strong and 
weak points of both the individual 
team members and the squad as a 
whole. The names of the 16-man 
Olympic team would be announced 
in the next few days, he added. 

The Egyptian team is scheduled to 
play two friendly matches, against 
Croatia and Sweden, in Atlanta be- 
fore the Games. 



Ibrahim Nafie gives the cup to the Russian goalkeeper 


photo: Aref Saad El-Din 



juniors set to win 


Cjairp is hosting the Ninth World Junior Men’s Squash Championship. According to experts 
ahd International rankings, Egypt has a good chance of winning, writes Email AbdeMHoeti 


Eeyptl 

Champ 


looks set fair to win this year’s World Junior Squash 
mpkmship, to be held on home turf in Cairo from 13- 
2$ Juiy. lf all goes well it will be foe second world cham- 
pionship. tide fix 1 Egypt’sjnniors, whose chmces are im- 
proved still ftntherby t$e presence of Ahmed Faizy and 
Khrim El-Mistikawi, who were both on foe world-tide win- 
ning team of-Angust 1994. 

■ “It wa%a great achievement, and we are determined to do 
it* again Jfais year;” Abated Faizy told reporters hist Sat- 
urday. Faizy has come a long way since ’94. World- ranked 
253 among professionals back then, be was determined to 
b^nerhis rank fist enough to gam enough experience tp be-, 
come World Junior Champion. after Ahmed Banda. He 
won tbe trader- 16 title in the British Open twice, in 1994 
a{>d ’95, and played in a variety of other in t e rna t io nal 
jfluash championships, where he beat stars like Rodney 
Martin and Pakistan’s Khan. Within foe mace 

of two wcHd ranking lists, Faizy’s position jumped from 
253 to 36,jmd he is tturendyfoe world’s junior number 
ope according to foe International Squash Federation. 

] Experts who saw him in foe British Open found a similar- 
fry' betweemhis style and Jansher Khan's. “Faizy covered 
foe court in Jting, low strides and diving lunges, somewhat 
reminiscent of Jansher," reported the British monthly mag- 
azine, Squash Player. His participation in so marry inter- 
national competitions hre starkly improved his control over 
foe court, and enhanced his stamina. When asked about 
what he inteebs to' achieve jn^foas year’s Would Junior 
Championship,' be answered; “To be the world junior 
champion, like Banda.” 

j Faizy ’s teammate Karim El-Mistikawi, world ranked 94, 
hjr j , also been ■prominent in competition, in order to gain 
rhore exjperieqde playing tough customers like Simon 
Rarke, who beat,him 3-0 in the Al-Ahram Championship in 
fylay. “I simply train, pra ctise, and do the best I can when 


I'm on court,” commented Mistikawi The international 
Squash Federation has ranked Mistikawi among the top 5 to 
8 squash juniors in the world Karim has been training regu- 
larly with Egypt’s senior player and national team coach 
AnnrWagih. 

. The third team mgmhw is Amr S hnhanM Sh ahana madfi 

his international debut in foe British Junior Open in Feb- 
ruary 1995, and has been progressing tremendously ever 
since. From a world ranking of 166, Shabana is now 
ranked 1 1 1 in the latest Hst, published after the Al-Ahram 
Squash Championship. Although his frame is slight, Sha- 
bana does not .waste any shots, aid be knows bow to 
move his opp on e nt around the court His performance 
now equals Mistiknwi’s and Faizy ’s, but he lacks their ex- 
perience. Mohamed Abbas, who wiD play the role of sub- 
stitute, has also participated in a few international cham- 
pionships. If he performs well at this year’s 
championship, be may well find a place in World Junior 
Championship team in future years. 

Unfortunately, the only preparation foe Egyptian Federa- 
tion provided for the team was a training trip to Courtiands 
Club in England for force weeks in Junk Tbe players 
trained with Ahmed Safwat, who works at that dub, before 
coming back to Egypt at foe end of the month to resume 
their training with Amir Wagjh. 

About 164 players will participate in tire individual 
event, beginning on 13 July. Twenty nine countries, di- 
vided into seven groups, will compete in the team event, 
which begins on 21 July. Egypt will be playing with Paki- 
stan, Finland, and Malaysia in Group A. England, Aus- 
tralia, France, and Canada will play in Group B. Cham- 
pionship venues axe the Shams Sporting Cnib and foe 
squash courts at the Cairo Stadium. The International 
Squash Federation has seeded Egypt number one, followed 
by England, Australia, Pakistan, France, and Malaysia. 



Kenyan player scoring a point in the Egyptian net 


photo: Abdel-Aziz Nimr 


Gezira shoot ahead 


LAST Sunday at Ahli’s indoor 
halls, Egypt’s Gezira team beat 
Kenya's Cooperative 101-54 in the 
first leg of the semifinals of foe Af- 
rican Basketball Championship for 
League Winners. 

With this victory, Gezira have 
paved their way to foe finals, even 
before the second leg match to be 
held in Nairobi on 20 July. “Kenya 
is a strong and powerful team and 


we bad expected a close match,” 
said Adel Sabri, Gezha's coach. 

However, the Kenyan team were 
not on form, and it was a one-sided 
match. The Kenyans were unable to 
keep pace with Egypt's series of 
three-pointer shots, fist breaks and 
quick passes. 

Egypt's other representative in foe 
championship, Ittihad of Alexandria, 
unexpectedly lost their match 


against Ebun-Comets of Nigeria by 
30 points. Many put their loss 
down to biased refereeing. Only 
one neutral referee was available, 
and. since foe Egyptian team had 
not travelled with a referee to cut 
down on expenses, the other refer- 
ee was Nigerian. Gezira’s Sabri is 
keen for foe Alexandrians to do 
better in foe second leg in Egypt on 
20 July to have an Egyptian final. 


Olympic 

countdown 


High-tech 

INTERNATIONAL Olympic 
- Committee officials have given 
final approval to the Atlanta 
Olympic drug-testing laboratory, 
two weeks before foe opening of 
foe centennial Games. The la- 
boratory includes new tech- 
nology aimed at detecting small- 
er and older traces of drugs in 
athletes' bodies than previous 
tests. To check for steroid use, 
three high resolution mass spec- 1 
frame tors have been rented by 
foe lab. They can detect steroids 
in a competitor's system for up 
to three months, Atlanta lab di- 
rectors said 

Of 9,367 competitors from foe 
' 1992 Barcelona Games, five test- 
ed positive for banned sub- 
stances. John Cantwell, chief 
medical officer for the Atlanta 
Games, said be expects around 
12 to 15 positive tests from foe 
10,700 competitors. 

Olympic women 

THE ATLANTA Committee for 
the Olympic Games (ACOG) 
has made a co mmi tment m en- 
hance the participation of wom- 
en in foe Olympic Games, fa- 
cilitating the participation of 
- more women competitors than 
: . ever before and fostering greater 
awareness of women in sport In 
all, 3,779 women are expected 
to compete in tbe centennial 
Olympic Games — a nearly 40 
per cent increase over the 2,708 
women who competed in Bar- 
celona in 1992. 

Additions to the 1996 pro- 
gramme have created more op- 
portunities for women. These in- 
clude the addition of softball 
and women’s football, a wom- 
en’s epee event in fencing, a 
4x200m freestyle relay in swim- 
ming, and a points race in cy- 
cling. In addition, there are sev- 
eral events in which both men 
and women compete, such as 
mountain biking, beach vol- 
leyball and badminton mixed 
doubles. A COG is also ad- 
mitting an additional four wom- 
en's basketball and four vol- 
leyball teams over and above foe 
number who competed in Bar- 
celona in 1992. 

Those attending foe 1996 
Games will have the opportunity 
to learn more about women's 
contribution to foe Olympics. 
The Olympic woman”, one of 
the Olympic Arts Festival’s ex- 
hibitions. chronicles foe history 
of women in foe Games, be- 
ginning with the 19 women who 
competed in foe 1900 Games in 
Paris — foe first Olympic wom- 
en. 

Women are also key in the 
planning of Atlanta 1996: more 
than 52 per cent of ACOG em- 
ployees are women; more than a 
third of ACOG 's 
competition man- 
agers are women, 
and three of foe 
five planning 
managers are 

women. In fact, 
nearly 30 per 
cent of ACOG’s 
senior man- 
agement are 

women — well 
above foe na- Atlanta Wl 
tionaf average. 





It’s a Kroll world 


Once again, a highly-paid foreign coach is in the dock. This time it is football's Ruud 
Kroll. Abeer Anwar examines the controversy surrounding the Dutch trainer 


ftfo a salary of LE 100,000 per month, 
things were- expected of the national : 
team’s Orach, Dutchman Ruud 

1. But so fir, tu; new broom has failed 

tb sweep dean, leading football’s decision 
foakecs to question Whether he is worth the 
thoney. 

Indeed, the currenfscenario. and the sim- 
ilarities of Knoll's experience to that of for- 
mer coach Nol de Rrfper, has led some an- 
alects to: question Jfe w isdom of the 
Egyptian : Football Federation V policy , of 



l vast sums of mon- 
ey. on foreign coaches whose work his- 
tones are unlikely to -have prep are d them 
for salvaging a national football side. 

’ s, The KrdQ crisis cameCto a head with a 
damn! Egyptian performance in Ghana 
some weeks ago. Tbe national team went 
dqwn 0-1 to Ghana in-% friendly match, 
only managing to salvage their pride with a 
14) win over the second-, team. While tbe 


tion to fans, players, officials and retired 
professionals alike, it was only the culmina- 
tion of a discontent which has been stirring 
ever since KroU rook over from the pre- 
vious incumbent, Egyptian Taha Ismail. 

Egyptian Football Federation (EFF) 
deputy Samir Zaher was the -official in 
charge of monitoring the team’s progress, 
and'had been with foe players in Ghana. 
On their reborn, he submitted a report to 
foe federation, which not only . com- 
mented on the team’s lacklustre per- 
•fbnnfliice, but also detailed Zaher’s views 
on Kroll’s drawbacks as for as framing 
methods and tactics are concerned. The 
rquat reemrinteflifed that Kroll be dis- 
missed from his post, and Zaher added: 
T cannot .pontinue to supervise foe team 
while 1 remain unconvinced by Kroll’s 
training methods, his tactics and his plans 
for tiie matches.” 

With Zaher’s resignation as team super- 
visor, tbe EFF was jolted into actum. The 


federation studied the report, and its then 
president Maj. Gen. Youssef Dahshouri 
Harb announced the federation's ac- 
ceptance of Zaher ’s resignation. He hims elf 
was to take over Zaber’s responsibilities un- 
til a substitute was found, but following the 
dismissal of the federation’s board fol- 
lowing the Ahli-Zamalek match where 
Zamalek walked off the pitch before the 
end of foe game, the situation is no longer 
clear. Meanwhile a new coach and a new 
administrative manager have berm found to 
assist RrolL 

Zamalek’ s trainer, Farouq Gaafor, 
been appointed as assistant coach, and foe 
new administrative manager is Samir AdlL 
Both men started their new jobs at foe be- 
ginning of July, when Zamalek ’s struggle to 
win the league finally ended. Gaafir re- 
placed Farouq El-Sayed. who will take 
charge of the second team, currently pre- 
paring for the Mediterranean Games at foe 
end of July. 


The players and fins are happy with this 
decision. They remember Gaafir from Tab- 
er Ismail's days as head coach, when Gaa- 
fir was his assistant coach. By all accounts 
foe two were a successful team, but their 
partnership ended when KroU took over. 

Gaafor, meanwhile, is delighted to be 
back with the team. “It’s an honour for me 
to help train the national team,” he said, 
“and I promise that I’ll do my 
best to bring Egyptian football 
back onto foe international 
scene. 1 will also do my best to 
foster an atmosphere of har- 
mony among tbe players, be- 
cause this has a great effect on 
then performance.’’ 

He bears no grudges to- 
wards KroU and is keen to dis- 
tance himself from foe con- 
troversy. “I have the greatest 
respect for him and have ab- 
solutely no hard feelings. On 


tbe contrary, I'm looking forward to 
working with him and learning from him. 
All 1 want to do is work for foe benefit of 
the national team.” 

With the resentment and furore following 
the notorious Ahli-Zamalek league game, 
some Ahli fens have begun to question the 
way Gaafor will deal with Ahli players. 
Will he be biased against them? Gaafir is 


adamant that be will not “The minute I 
took over my new job as foe national team 
coach, 1 forgot everything about Zamalek 
and Ahli... All I am bearing in mind now is 
that I am training Egypt’s national team 
and that what 1 am doing is for foe benefit 
of Egypt 1 will deal with Ahli team mem- 
bers not as individual players but as a part 
of a national team and as national players.” 


Graf crowned 

- t§ • ! - 

gu^en again 

STEFFI GRAF even amazes ha[Scfcf. Winning a seventh 
Wimbledon tide with a bad knee, a cold, little practice 
and her father languishing in jail was something she bad 

UMwrMTWlML 1 - "1 


• ‘“It's just incredible to me haw I have always been 
able to rise to the occasion," Graf said after her 6-3, 7-5 

victory over Spam’s Arantxa Sanchez Vicario. 

"'Winning seven Wimbledoos is something 1 never 
imagined I would be able to do. You can’t really put it 
iri words,'’ she said. The ride was the 100th she'd earned 
ni<er foe course of hear career and Iter 20th Grand Slam 
tftte. . i 

•Of her Wimbledon tides, Graf said this rare was foe 

rpost unexpected. WhEtmade this win unbelievable was 

l & 3 i for foe tenth tmavshe has rand yes when ber body 
was saying a o. A week before the start of foe tourna- 
ment, she injured a tendon in her right knee.. Sh e was 
‘able to limp Through just.firee days of practice before - 
v^yjng frer fist matohin foe biggest tournament of the. 



'Richard Krajicek may have dr opped tire Wimbledon 

Edited by Inas Mazhar mm 


trophy as he posed for a pack , of photographers, but he 
never looted likely to let the ram-mtemipted men's sin- 
gles final slip from his grasp against American Malivai 
Washington. The Dutch player, who put out defending 
champion Pete Sampras and tbe 1991 Wimbledon title- 
holder Michael Stick in previous rounds, overwhelmed 
.'Washington with his power serves and huge forehands 
to score aa comprising 6-3, 6-4, 6-3 victory win. 

It was foe first time in Wimbledon's history that two 
-unseeded players reached -fee final, and foe first time 
since Germany'* Boris Becker won the title in 1985 
wheahe was an unseeded player. 

Krajiedc, tbe first Dutch player ever to win a Grand 


slam event couldn't believe it - He said that he was 
“surprised” rather than “upset", foal he bad not been 
seeded for foe championships, despite being ranked 
number 13 in the world. 

Krajicek’s Wimbledon record before this year was not 
one to boast about He was beaten in foe first round in 
1994 and 1995, and Ins best performance was in 1993 
when he was beaten in the fourth round by Andre Agas- 
si. 

Tbe newly-crowned champion moved into tire top 1 0 
of the ATP men's world ranking list on Monday. He 
climbed from the 13fo to tbe eighth spot 

CcmpOod from APsutd AFP reports 
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Bahgat Osman: 

When 


wit reigns 
supreme 

He lives in a 
world full of 
problems. He 
solves them 
with humour. 

Raillery is his 
profession but 
he never laughs 
at people: 

He laughs with 
them and 
specially with 
children 




“I went to another country... and under every stone I 
turned. 1 found an Egyptian. I saw an .Alexandrian 
lawyer working in a supermarket, a journalist, na- 
tive of the Delta, driv ing a taxi, a physician from 
Bulaq in the construction business. 1 saw others 
working in shops and in hotels. They were away 
from their country and their families, doing jobs 
they' had nev er been prepared for... they w ere mak- 
ing money to support their loved ones back home 
and had lost their dreams and their sense of be- 
longing...". says caricaturist Bahgat back from a 
trip'abroad What he has seen of his compatriots has 
not filled his heart with joy. 

We are in Bahgat 's living room. Badr Hama da. 
his wife, is bolding Abdel-Moeti. her rag-doll crea- 
tion. in mid-air. suspended to her husband's lips. 
When he stops talking, she slips away silently to- 
wards the kitchen. Abdel-Moeti is now perched 
askew- on the bookshelf, contemplating the room be- 
neath him ironically . There are potted plants, sturdy 
furniture, paintings, sculptures and lots of books. 
Quality and sober good taste w in hands up. The im- 
pression is one of Constance, of a real home in 
which a real family lives. “Badr wakes up first, at 
around c* am", says Bahgat, "she makes the coffee 
and we have it together, then we start working side 
by side." Had he not told us. we would have im- 
agined it. Something in the atmosphere gives away 
the friendship, the kind of complicity which is born, 
for the lucky ones, from long years of compan- 
ionship. 

Bahgat is attached to his family, his friends, his 
home, his country and the solid values of tunes 
gone by. Honour, honesty, patriotism are not nego- 
tiable for him and their absence sets him on the war 
path. He wins his battles with his pen, each car- 
icature aiming at the core... and scoring. 


Bahgat places a tape in his record player and the 
sarcastic voice of Ziyad Rahbani fills the room. 
Bahgat sings along and there is a twinkle in his 
eyes' “1 love him. *1 love this tape even more than 
the others." Rahbani is singing Dahl. "It is his own 
story, apparently." Bahgat explains, with a chuckle. 
“He’ wanted to marry a girl and her father rejected 
him and married her off to someone with a more se- 
rious profession." He shakes his head in wonder. He 
does not say 'can you imagine, such stupidity' but 
he does not need to. 

There are lots of other things that bring the some 
expression on Bahgat 's face, one of genuine sur- 
prise. especially when he thinks that they are hap- 
pening to us Egyptians, who have always been a 
simple, fun loving people. "When did all this 
change take place." he seems to be asking himself. 
Consumerism, for instance, baffles him. How could 
it hit us so hard... and selfishness, with everyone 
now looking for his own best interest... Lack of loy- 
alty to one’s place of work... Bahgat mulls over this 
idea for a while. 

“At Rose El-Youssef. in the beginning." he winds 
up. "we were one family, we supported each other. 
It did not matter whose caricature was the best, 
mine. Bahgory. Jahin's or Hegazi's. We were just 
immensely proud of ourselves as a group when the 
issue looked good. On many occasions 1 felt my 
jokes were not so hot and that Jahin or Bahgoiy had 
been funnier. It did egg me on, so 1 tried harder, 
mind you, i cannot say that we were not competing 
with each other. But in the end. it was our mag- 
azine, we had done it together, and one really good 
sketch or quip from anyTone of us made up for the 
less original ones." 

People make fun of loyalty these days, suggests 
Bahgat, and a twinge of sadness is now detectable 


in his voice. "And the family..." Bahgat is away 
again, maybe remembering his childhood. He was 
born in a poor suburb of Cairo, but although he does 
not think that those years of his life are worth talk- 
ing about, one con guess that he did not have a love- 
less childhood. “In the old days,” he is saying, “peo- 
ple were so much closer. When they had to go 
twenty kilometres away from their birth place, they 
talked about being ‘abroad*. Now the father leaves 
his wife and children in Egypt and goes to work in a 
foreign country. Sometimes be does uot come back 
for years." 

This new absence of love, of a sense of kinship, is 
maybe, for him. the most disturbing aspect of our 
society. He, himself, is brimming with love and bis 
most biting humour always includes an affectionate 
wink, a hint of understanding and complicity. 
‘Don’t worry, we are in it together,* he seems to 
say. His compassion for the poor, the downtrodden, 
the underprivileged, is inexhaustible and his jokes 
often stem from his anguish when confronted with 
their inability to defend themselves against life's in- 
justices. 

His heart also goes to children, but here, he is no 
longer plagued with the rage of helplessness. This 
is probably where he feels he has a mission. He 
writes children’s books “but I never tell them what 
to do." be says. "I simply share my experiences 
with them, because my only advantage over them 
is that 1 am so many years older, arid therefore I 
have practiced living more than they have. I never 
attempt to teach them.” He has applied die same, 
philosophy to his own children. He believes that 
parental influence is strong until the child is fif- 
teen or sixteen. By this tirae, he/she should be able 
to take responsibility. Showing one’s children bow 
to be responsible, is for Bahgat wbai education is 


all abouL This is one domain that he does not take 
lightly and his stories for children are never con- 
descending. 

Even writing children's books can have its odd 
twists, however, and Bahgat is prompt to point them 
out He is no longer the passionate educator. He 
winks and rises suddenly: "I’ll show you some- 
thing.” Humming, he turns the tape over and Ziyad 
Rahbani ’s ironical incantations fill the room once 
more. Bahgat is searching through the elegant dis- 
array of bis library and finally produces a series of 
children's books. “I am the author of these books," 
he says, "but you would never know, unless you 
were a good detective. Anyone would think that the 
backers have produced these books single handed. 
Their logo appears on every page. Sometimes twice. 
As for my name... well... if you are wearing your 
glasses, you may be able to spy it, tucked away in 
this little comer, on the back cover." 

But Bahgat is not bitter. After he has had his 
laugh, he concedes that "if you want to be financed 
you must be prepared to make concessions." Badr 
did not want to make concessions, he tells us, obvi- 
ously proud of his wife. "This is why, instead of 
working at the National Puppet Theatre, which, in 
view of her talent, is her rightful place, she is mak- 
ing dolls that she exhibits abroad". "Badr,** he ex- 
plains.“could not compromise. She wanted a story, a 
real one on which to base her work. They warned 
her to do die work even if they did not have a good 
story. She is an artist not a cake decorator. A medio- 
cre cake can be saved by the decoration. Theatre is 
different. So she left.” 

What Bahgat is implying is that he can yield 
sometimes, because he has bis own way of ob- 
jecting. He has a weapon, his humour, with which 
he can even up the score, while putting up with cir- 


cumstances not to his liking, but not so Badr. She 
needs straightforward action. He however under- 
stands, approves, and supports her decision. He 
wants her to keep on making dolls. Bahgat's pre- 
occupation with changes in children's education, 
his greatest concern at the moment, includes the ex- 
tensive use of dolls and marionettes. 

"I have written about this concept in my book &- 
daqa Bila Hudud (Friendship Without Frontiers.], he 
soys. “I imagine a kindergarten fell of dolls, with 
children taught geography by examining dolls from 
all over the world, mathematics, by measuring 
them, weighing than, and foreign languages by 
making up small dialogues in the language of each 
dolL.. why not? Children learn through play." Bah- 
gat has a lot to say about education.~TeacheTS, ac- 
cording to him, are constantly giving orders, they 
want to be obeyed They stand on a pedestal. They 
are the ultimate authority, "How can we bring up re- 
sponsible children while usiag such methods?” he ^ 
asks indignantly. 

"When' they grow up, these children will be mv 
able to take the simplest decision without being told 
by someone in authority." He is about to tell a joke, 
maybe one among those about bureaucrats, he is so 
fond of telling, but he thinks better of it and simply 
chuckles to himself. “We need the best tpachers for 
our kindergartens,” he continues, “a PhD in educa- 
tion - and a good pay which will boost ike teacher’s 
self esteem - would not go amiss for someone who 
is in charge of little children; the younger the child, 
the more delicate the task." 

One cannot wait to see Bahgafs and Badr's 
grandchildren. 


Profile by Fayza Hassan 
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by Madame Sosostris 


♦ I have always seen myself as 
rather well -developed woman, 
and it’s no secret that I’ve been 
involved in the world of media 
for decades, now, so when the 
FuCbrigbt Commission in Egypt 
called me recently to ask me to 
take part in a seminar — the 
fifth in their Sharing the Ex- 
perience series — entitled 
Women 's Development Issues 
in the Media, I was obliged to 
decline — what could I pos- 
sibly learn that I didn't already 
know? I did, however, attend 
just to provide a little moral 
support, and it's a good thing 
that i did, too, because it was 
there that 1 realised that no mat- 
ter bow much you think you 
know, there’s always more that 
over 50 intellectuals, scholars, 
diplomats and NGO members 
can teach you. We spoke about 
where women's issues stand as 
for as the media is concerned, 
about the importance of the me- 
dia in influencing public opin- 
ion of women, about its im- 
portance in projecting and 
improving the image of Egyp- 
tian women, and in presenting a 
balanced coverage of our sig- 
nificant contributions to so- 
ciety. One of the most inter- 
esting and animated 
discussions I have bad in years, 
made all the more stimulating 
by the presence of the speakers: 
Professor of Community De- 
velopment and Chairwoman 
for foe Alliance of Arab Wom- 
en Hoda Badran, Professor of 
Economics and Chairman of 
the New Civic Forum Said EL 
Naggar, Assistant Professor of 
Journalism and Mass Com- 
munication and member of foe 
News. Political, and Cultural 
committee at foe Egyptian ra- 
dio and television union Mag- 
da Bagnid, as well as session 
moderator Professor of Jour- 
nalism and Mass Communica- 
tion and prominent Al-Akhbar 
columnist Hassan Ragab. 


♦ For most people, making 
tbe trek to the International 
Conference Centre in Nasr 
City is a venture into the twi- 
light zone. Not for me. For me 
it’s just around foe corner 
from home, and so I was one 
of foe first to settle into my 
seat in foe Centre's Kbufe 
Hall last night, eagerly an- 
ticipating tbe Cairo Radio and 
Television Festival’s opening 
ceremony. Organised by the 
Radio and Television Union, 
under foe auspices of In- 
formation Minister Safwat EL 
Sherif, the opening ceremony, 
hosted by Festival bead, bead 
of foe TV production sector 
Mamdouh ELLefthy, was a 
grand affair. Even foe opening 
speeches were quite inter- 
esting. But what really stole 
foe show was foe spectacular 
musical performance by ac- 
tress/dancer Lucy and actor/ 
singer Mahmoud EJ- Go indy. 
After that, we all settled deep- 
er into our seats and enjoyed 
The Search for Tutankhamen , 
a dramatic historical film star- 
ring foe distinguished Hussein 
Fab mi. All I have to say is 
this: if tbe festival itself is as 
enjoyable as this ceremony 
was, then I for one will make 
sure to take an active interest. 

The Hilton Hotel in Nu- 
weiba was flooded with pap- 
arazzi recently when Minister 
of Tourism Mamdouh EL 
Beltagui held a press confer- 
ence with 50 representatives 
from Italian TV stations, news- 
papers and magazines to intro- 
duce the first ever chatter flight 
from Milan to Taba. If only I'd 
known in time! Alas, 1 found 
out much too late. How I long 
to have been present at foe lav- 
ish cocktail reception and din- 
ner which followed and took 
place against foe spectacular 
backdrop of tbe Red Sea and 
Sinai mountains. 
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